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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others, who are capable, 
to work for him. Common school education 
sufficient, No political influence requi 
Steady employ —, highest salaries, vaca- 
tion with Fait clerks needed for 
the Census 0 oo ‘uous in addition to the 
usual 40,000 appointed y ——* in the Internal 
Revenue, Customs, Postal, Railwa Sel. 
and other branches of the service in t 
Also_appointments in Philippine “Toands 
and Panama, Full particulars free concern- 
ing all positions, salaries, examinations 
(to be held soon in every state), sample ex- 
amination questions, etc. Address 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
18-40 SECOND NATIONAL BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Gaya Positions 


were made to Civil Service places 
46,712 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 


opport young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
$ t examinations and a large share of them receive appoint- 


Snen $s t $840 to $1200 a year. Ifyou desire a_ position of 
this kind ivil Service Announcement, containing full irforma- 
tion ab ent exaininations and questions recently used by the 
Civil Ser 


nn te CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, coinplete 
EN ONE_ YEAR. Students actua ” construct ‘Dynamos, 


Motors, et: Graduates hold g 
Sixteenth year opens September 23. Send for free Catalog’ to 


W.N. WESTON, Secretary, Station G, Washington, D. C. 








ILLINOIS 








Founded 1867. 






Chicago Musical College 


College Bldg., 202 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
(Facing the Lake Front Park) 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF ACTING—OPERA— SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION — MODERN LANGUAGES. 


No school of its kind offers such comprehensive advantages. 
Has the strongest Faculty ever assembled in a College of 
Musical Learning. 


Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of this institution 


43rd SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7 
HUGO HEERMANN—The World-Renowned Violinist on Instructor—will continue 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free upon application. 


=" NOTE- Applications for the 45 Free and 150 Partial Scholarships will be 
accepted until August 29. 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 


to direct the Violin Department. 











KENTUCKY 












year) at Eau Gallie, Fla. 
the school and completely equipped. 
work. 


technical. Diplomas by state, 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


THE SGHOOL WITH A WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA 
Six months at Lyndon (near Louisville), Ky., and January, February and March (this is the fourth 
Change made by special train without loss of a lesson. 
Unrivalled facilities for health and highest qua 
Sixty-three years of successful work. One teacher for ten boys, 
Beautiful catalogue and Florida booklet. 
Gol. G. W. FOWLER, Superintendent, 






Both ge owned by 
ity of academic 

Strong courses, literary and 

Fixed charges $400, 

Box 49, LYNDON, KENTUGKY 











Dis »F COLUMBIA, Ww ashington, 4075 Wise onsin Ave. 


The Was shington School for Boys. 


( ated the conntry, but within easy access of the wonderful 
\| opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually stron 

pecialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys o 

ed. Extensive athletic grounds. Year Book on request. 


ILLINOIS 


y.. 











INDIANA 


HOWE SCHOOL 


Lima, Indiana 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 











DENTAL 
SURGERY 


2 ——<= “ offers thorough, well-balanced training 
in every department of practical dentistry Located In the 
iter of the great Chicago Medical College and Hospital 
diste t Able faculty of 40; extensive opportunity for 
actual practice. Commodious new buildings designed es- 
pec'ally for college use—practically “all windows.” Splen- 
did modern equipment throughout; every department is kept 
fully abreast with scientific knowledge and practice of the 
day. Record of the in-titution for qualifying successful 
practitioners is not surpassed by any other Dental college. 
For catalog address—Chieago College of Dental 
Surgery, 771 Marrison Street, Chicago, lll, 























Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 
Engravers and 3-Color Operators Earn from $20 to $50 week, 
Only colleve in the world where these paying professions are 
uceessfully. Established 16 years. Endorsed by In- 
Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 
ation of Lllinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
placed In good positions. Write ‘for catalogue, and 





Graduates 
sp v se in which you are interested. 






Illinols College of Photography Or) 951 Webeok Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
Bissell Collewe of Photo-Engraving. L. H. BISSELL, President. 





High Grade INSTRUCTION 
By CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fourteenth Year. 
Prepares for the bar of any State. 
mproved me! hod of instruction, com- 
bining th et. Book, Lecture and Case_Book 
methods. Ay rored by the bench and bar. Three 
Courses Co lege, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 
hicage Correspondence School of Law, 

» Reaper Block, Chicago. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
Horological Department, 
Peoria, Mlinots 
Former y P .rsons Horological Inst. 
Larg st and Best Watch School In America. 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock 
Work, Optics. Tultl reasonable Board and 
rooms near schoo’ Send for 

Catalog of Infurn sates: 


STUD 
LAW, 























Every Boy Recites 
Every Lesson 
Every Day 
Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificate. 
Moditied military system. 
Estate of 150 acres. Fine Build- 
ings. Thorough sanitation. 
Healthful country life. All ath- 
letic sports. Beautiful lakes. 


Separate School 
for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


The Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, snceneniens Box 211. 


A Future in Agriculture 


The country needs trained farmers, farm managers, gardeners, 
dairymen, stockmen, orchardists, foresters, florists, green-house 
managers, agricultural teachers and investigators. Good pay. 


Winona Agricultural Institute 


offers four courses in agriculture: I. Regular Practical, 2 years, 
Sept. 2lst to May 27th. II. Special Practical, 2 years, Sept. 21st 
to March 4th. II. Advanced course, 4 years, ‘Sept. 2ist to May 
27th, leads tu the degree of Kk. S. A. IV. Teachers’ Course, Sept. 
2ist to May 27th. Instruct>rs specialists and graduates of the 
best agricultural colleges. Students can also attend ciasses_ of 
the Winona Normal School without additional charges. Ex- 
pen es low. JONATHAN RiGDON, Prest. For catalogue write 


WwW. C. PALMER, Dean, Box 900, Winona Lake, Ind. 











Instruction by mail 


MICHIGAN 
ized by courts and 











Will better your con. 
Corr ’ hool 
HOME SEES 
649 Majestic Blig., Detroit, Nich, 


dition and Jn spects in business, 


ee oldest and best 3 hool. 
lapted to every one Reco 
educators. Ry and competent instruc- 
every- 
where. Full particulars and 
THE DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
pe ares for the bar in all states. Course 
eads to the degree of LL. B. Library 16,000 
vols. Students may witness 20 courts in daily 
session. Our Employment Bureau aids self-sup- 
tes apes. Ray —- ne FREK. Address 


, time only. Three courses— 
LAW oy 
Kasy Payment Plan free. 
leolm Me@ Dept. J. Detroit, Mich. 
Willi illiam “ys Wetherbee, Treasurer. 


Business, College. Prepares for 
ractice. 
AT The ee ag 
Philip T. Van Zile" ‘Dean. 








KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY, Lexington. 
in the hear 
Transylvania University, region irene tite Grass 
seat of learning west of the Alleghen Mountains. Students from 
27 states and 7 foreign countries. Elective courses; modern con- 
veniences; scholarly surroundings. Expenses reasonable. Address 
The PRESIDENT, Lexington, Kentucky. 


NEW YORK. 

















y $2,500 to $10,000 a Year 


We fit yon to pass the C. P. A. Examination and 
equip vou for practice anywhere. Our instruction 
is individual—no classes, 

Course embraces Theo or coat 
Prac teal Accounting, ‘Auaitin =, Com- 
mercial Law—also Bookkeeping | and Busi- 
ness Practice, 

Write today to Dept.€, mentioning subject that interests you 


Universal Fusiness Institute, Inc., 
27-29 Enst 22d Street, - - - New York 











Chamberlain Militaryinstitute 


RANDOLPH, N. Y. 


A high-grade preparatory school for boys and young men. One of 
the Regents’ Academies f the University of the State of New York. 
Admits to leading Universities. Substantial brick buildings of a 
magnificent site. Moral, mental and physical development receive 
the fullest attenti n. This school is endowed, making the cost low 
in con parison to the same advantages elsewhere. Annual charge 
$380.00. Fifty-eighth year begins September 14,1908. For illustrated 
eatalogne address the Su sings siecle Box H, Randolph, N. Y. 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 


Successful preparation, College or Business. Stongly in- 
dorsed by eminent educators. Number limited. Ideal spot. 


Circular. Rev. WM. L. EVANS, M. A., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


OHIO 


1824— MIAMI UNIVERSITY—1908 


(Supported by the State of Ohio) 

The famous old college of the Central West. Beautiful 
campus of sixty-five acres. Fine Athletic Park. Splen- 
did gymnasium and other modern buildings with fine 
equipment. Christian influences. No saloons. 85th 
year opens September 16th. Write for catalogue and 
handsomely illustrated bulletin to the President. 

GUY POTTER BENTON, LL.D., - - Oxford, Ohio. 














MISSOURI 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE cétuwnra: mo. 


58th year. Fine new buildings. Full four years College Courses. 
College Preparatory Courses. Best advantages in Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Domestic Science and Physica! Training. Ideal home life. 
For catalogue ad address: 
MRS. W. T. MOORE, Pres., 12 College Place. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, 924 Temple Building. 


The National School °* "LOSUTION AND 


The first chartered school of Elocution in America. Thorough 
instruction in Public Reading, Oratory and Dramatic Art. Fall 
term opens Oct.6. Catalogue for the asking. Address 

THE REGISTRAR. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





New Fngland 
CoNSERVATOR’ 
rect = OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHAPWICK, Director 
Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building. offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study, 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional 
rehearsals. The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Opera House. Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to 
obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A number of free violin 
scholarships available for 1908. For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


INDIANA 


Y 


School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 


























Paying Trades for Boys 


A trade is as good as capital. You don’t have to serve a long 
apprenticeship. Any boy can enter the 


Over five hundred boys are now learning the trades of their choice:—Foundry, Printing, 
Tile-setting, Lithography, Peing, Machine Trades, Engineering Courses, Pharmacy, 
Chemistry, Bricklaying, and others. 

Write and learn all about it—and how boys can arrange to pay for training after a good 
position has been secured. 


W. C. SMITH, Director, Winona Technical Institute, 1502 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, ind. 








MASSACHUSET TS 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 

professors in our great colleges, 


MISSOURI 











YouCanEarn © 
$2000 to $20000 


year and your expenses when 
qualified. High grade hse ad 







We teach over one hundred cours- 


| es in Academic and Preparatory, ae a wry in the 
} Agricultural, Commercial, Normal world. We will teach to be 
and Common School branches. an Expert Salesman at 
Our tuition rates are so low yous © L_¥ © he} — 
that no one need kept from an aoe E and a = 
enrolling with us on the ground iy By ee 


Bureau. No former experience 
required. We have wow & of calls 
for our graduates and 


of expense. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy of our 
































Profcnr of Eagan” eahirpee cuca aft pee ee 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. ,, ‘Springfield, Mass, = SS eet. Knight of the 
National Scmnas’s Training Assn., 
MISSOURI Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ti, 
., Kansas City, Mo., or 
, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write nearest office. 
Grate thes wilt make you independent Sor lite? VIRGINIA 
ior an 
any other trade. "You need no previous experi- Eastern College For bs 7 nt mY pe 


ence. Our prectiont methods enable you in afew 
months to hold position as skilled plumber or 
conduct your own business. Catalog sent free. 
»y St. Louis Trades School * 
4443 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


i} In beautiful aig ee near Washington, D.C. 

yepnentety, College, Norm: usiness, Music, Art, 
3 Elocution beet or Specetinte Students from 3s 
| States. Yearly rates $200. For catalogue, address Box G. 
S. NM. Newman, D.D,, President. I. F. Mather, A.M., Dean. 














WISCONSIN 


St. John’s Military Academy 


St. John’s is famous for the esprit of its students and the loyalty of its 
graduates. It has, moreover, won a national reputation for the thor- 
oughness of its scholastic work, the excellence of its military instruction 
and the perfection of its physical training. It is rated by the Govern- 
ment as a military school of the “‘A”’ or first class. Its equipment is 
unexcelled. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY (File H) 


Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S, the summer session on the by, Mississi; ‘al: 
Write for particular cial ie ee 











MISSOURI 
MILITARY 


BLEE S ACADEMY 


IS THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY 


University and Business Preparatory. The BLEES plant 
is modern, sanitary, absolutely fireproof and with grounds 
represents an outlay of $1,000,000. A $60,ccogymnasium with 
swimming pool; 2,240 acres of wouds, lakes, parade grounds 
and athletic fields. Cadets’ rooms, all single. Large corps 
of University Instructors. Thoroughly equipped Physics, 
Electrical and Chemical Laboratories,’ Manual Training 
Shops, Library, etc. Drawing and Music. Non-sectarian; 
combines home influences with military discipline, drill, 
systematic physical culture and high educational standards. 
Enrollment limited; only boys of good character admitted. 
Healthful climate, delightful location, easily accessible. 
Tuition and board, $500. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY, Macon, Mo. 





TENNESSEE 


| Tennessee Military 
Institute 








Sweetwater, 
Tenn. 











On main line of Southern Ry., in mountains of 
East Tennessee—the Switzerland of America. 
Delightful climate. Outdoor exercise. Health 


record perfect. Thorough work. Class and 
individual instruction. Safe, healthful recreation 
in mountains, Encampments, cavalry trips, . 
marches. Manly athletics. Fine athletic field. 
Steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold shower- 
baths. Home influence. Ideal moral and social 
surroundings. Cadets from 25 States and 
Territories—Vermont to Texas, Pennsylvania to 
Colorado. Prepares for college, Government 
academies or business. Terms $250. Illustrated 
catalogue free. Address 


Col. O. C. HULVEY, 













Superintendent. 








VIRGINIA 








Staunton Military Academy 
An Geet Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys from 45 States iast session, 
—_ Private Academy in the 
South. Boys yey 10to 204 yore old 
prepared Sor the rn ties, Gov- 
ernmen: 
1,600 feet above senaevell 
bracing mountain air o the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
"*} mineral spring waters ilitary 
jj training develops obedience, 
ith,and manly carriage. Fine 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
ming ~—y- athletic park. Daily 
Y Grills, s from homes of refine- 
Y ment w, 3 esired. Personal individ- 
A = eo — our Tutorial Sys- 
forty-eight years 
old. New 975, 000 ny fulle ro pment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Charges $360, Handsome catalogue free, Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, STAUNTON, VA, 























EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


SpoBicinn Bont Dontheten I Sept. 15, 4 


Graded ante a by the Ame an edie 
I) $< Mi cal Association e record of its 
- ates. Climate salebriane: Livin expeutes 
low. Write for terms and ca A-A 
Tompkins, M.0.,Dean, Richmond, 









WASHINGTON, D. C, 
















BE AN ORATOR 


RS. means success for lawyers, clerks, busi- 
ness men. Bea 1 8 CORVIRCIRE ta! Success assured, 
Best school, y payments. Cost small. A U.S, 
Sonstoc, fas ustice East the Supreme Court, Chief of In- 
tone ommerce Commission are on our B: 
Directors. Ask for catalogue. 
ey a UNIVERSITY, 1409 L St., Washington, D.C. 
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THE SUCCESS COMPANY. 
Epwarp E, Hicarns, Pres. O.S. Marpen, Vice Pres. 
Freperic L. Corver, Sec. Davin G. Evans, Treas. 
HOME OFFICE : 
Success Magazine Building, 29-31 East 22nd Street, 
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Subscription Prices 
Life Subscriptions.—Any reader, permanently a 


resident of the United States, desiring to subscribe for 
Success Macazine for Life may do so by the payment 
of $10.00 in advance. 


In the United States and American possessions 
throughout the world: 


I year’s subscription, coe te - $8.00 
2 years’ oe (to one address) 1.50 
c sé ce “ce oe “ee 3.00 


Life Subscription (to one individual) . 10.00 
In Mexico and Cuba: 


Annual subscriptions » :6. Sa eee 
Long-time subscriptions not accepted. 
la Canada: 
1 year’s subscription. . . . . $1.50 
2 years’ subscription. . . . . 2.§0 
In all other countries of the Postal Union: 
Annual subscription. . . . . $2.00 


yng-time subscriptions not accepted. 
Single Copies.—Success Macazine is on sale at 


bookstores and on news-stands throughout the United 
States and Canada. Price 10 cents per copy in the 
United States and 1§ cents per copy in Canada. If 
your newsdealer does not carry it, write to us and we 
will see that he is supplied. 


Expirations and Renewals 
If you find a blue pencil cross in the space below, 
your subscription expires with this (August) issue; if a 
red pencil cross, it expires with the next (September) 














Subscriptions to commence with this issue should be 
received by August sth. Subscriptions to commence with 
the September issue should be received by September 5th. 


Our Advertisements 

We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against loss 
due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any advertisement 
appearing in this issue provided that mention of ‘*Success 
Magazine’’ is made when ordering. This guarantee 
does not cover fluctuations of market values, or ordinary 
‘*trade talk,’’ nor does it involve the settling of minor 
claims or disputes between advertiser and reader. Claims 


for losses must be made within sixty days of the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement complained of. The 
honest bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the 
printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure the 
return of his money. 

Our Agents 


We are rapidly extending our organization of local 
and traveling representatives to cover every city, town, 
and village in the United States. We are engaging for 


this purpose young men and women of the highest 
character, including college and high-school students 
and others who are earnestly striving for an education 


or for some special and. worthy object. We are paying 
them liberally for their services, and are giving them 
our hearty and unremitting support in all their efforts. 

We ask for our representatives a kind and courteous 
reception and the generous patronage of the public. 
New or renewal subscriptions to Success MaGazine 
will be filled by us as promptly when given to our rep- 
resentatives as if sent direct to us. 

Each authorized representative of Success MaGaziNnE 
carries a card empowering him to accept subscriptions 
for Success Macazine. These cards should be asked 
for by intending patrons, in order to prevent im- 
position by fraudulent or unauthorized canvassers. The 
publishers of Success Macazine do not. hold them- 
selves responsible for orders given to parties not actually 
presenting these regular cards. 
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BY-EMERSON:> HOUGH: ILLUSTRATED BY C-W-LICHT 


“Why, my dear Mrs. 
Henderson—so glad 
to meet you! But what 
are you doing here in 
Cleveland? The Bailey- 
Durhams told me you had 
just left for St. Louis.” 

“Quite so. There 
goes my carriage now, 
back home. But it left 
me here instead of at the 
railway station.”’ 

Smiling and shaking 
hands with feminine ef- 
fusiveness, the two ladies 
crossed the cement walk 
and met near the head of the broad stairs which led down to the canai 
level. The first speaker went on, after certain smoothings of her friend’s 
apparel: 

“ How delightful! We'll be companions, at least as far as Pitts- 
burg, then. I rarely take the trains now, myself.” 

The elder lady shrugged a shoulder. ‘| find the motor boats much 
cleaner, cooler, and safer, not to mention being cheaper. One can sleep, 
you know. Of course you heard of the terrible accident on the South 
Shore yesterday. My husband says these new barges can’t sink. And 
the motion is so smooth compared with that of a railway train. [I much 
prefer to travel this way. How’s your husband?” 

7 “Well, he’s just getting 
breathing spell enough to meet 
me at Pittsburg. He’s coming 
down the Kanawha Canal with 
his coal fleet from West Virginia.” 

“T suppose you know Bella 
is going on her honeymoon? 
They go up the Tennessee Canal, 
and cross over to the Gulf Canal 
through Okeefenokee Lake. It 
saves them twelve hundred miles 
around the point of Florida.” 

“And which way are you 
going to St. Louis? I envy you 
\ your trip down the Ohio.” 
“Well, that depends on 






















HILE peanut politicians have bickered and cackled, while hundreds of millions have been 
frittered away in happy-go-lucky improvements of waterways, the greatest nation in the 

world has been choked by its railroads. These railroads have ruled us and plundered us, only to 
fail us in time of need. Wheat has actually rotted under the snow for want of cars. Yet all the 
time water has been running down hill, straight from producing areas to consuming centers. We 


must have a comprehensive plan that will make all our cities seaports. Such a plan will call for 
bold men with startling ideas, and for billions of money; but it means a new America. We shall 
then be able to feed the world without paying six times too much for the carriage of the food that 
we send to the world. “‘ Squeeze the water from between the rails,” says Mr. Hough, “ and let it 
run between the banks.” We can do all this just as soon as we can learn to think nationally. 





what my husband says. 
He’s coming down from 
Chicago with one of his 
ships, and of course we ’re 
going to have a visit with 
our son, who is at the St. 
Louis Tech. You know 
the chief of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau has offered 
him a splendid position 
out in Montana, installing 
the trolley lines to connect 
with the Missouri Canal 
above Sioux City. It’s a 
fine outlook for the boy.” 
E The two linked arms 
as they started down the steps, warned by the gentle whistle of an 
approaching barge, the turbines of which set the waters awash along the, 
cement walls of the Cleveland-Pittsburg Canal. The flowered, parterred 
banks followed in part the pathway of the former river. 

The handsome barge rocked g:ntly as she came to rest along the 
smooth wall at the foot of the stair. ‘‘Oh, it’s the La Salle!” said Mrs. 
Henderson. ‘“‘She is my favorite. Isn’t she a little beauty? I see the 
boy has the table spread for luncheon. How do you do, captain? No, 
mind you, not a bit faster than thirty miles an hour!” 

The captain smiled as he touched his cap. A gentle chime sounded 
somewhere as a signal, and the La Salle, low, becanopied, silk and ma- 
hogany finished, provided’ with berths, dining-tables, writing-desks, 
library, every convenience known to the traveler of the day, pushed 
gently on her way to the south. . 

All of this happened not so very long hence. To be exact, it oc- 
curred in the same year when Senator Carter of Montana made his well- 
known speech on the one-hundred-million-dollar appropriation bill for the 
annual extension of the inland waterways works of the country. We 
may be permitted to quote briefly from his address to the House: 

“The passing of the two old political parties of this country, Mr. 
Speaker, as I need not point out to this House, was due only to their 
slowness to recognize the trend of the years. They fought each other 
for petty personal interests, and allowed this country to suffer, until, 
grown more intelligent, it cast them aside and confided its interests to us, 
its present servants. 

“We can scarce- 
ly believe what we 
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“ A MPLE provision should be made for a permanent water- 


ways commission, with whatever power is required to 


make it effective. 


The seasonable expectation of the people 


will not be met unless the Congress provides at this session for the 


beginning and prosecution of the actual work of waterway im- 


provement and control.” — Theodore Roosevelt. 


To this appeal Congress has so far given only perfunctory attention. 


read, although the pages of that history are so recently written. We read 
of those times when public utilities were used by railroad corporations as 
private rights; when the welfare of the people depended on the whims or 
the pei ilinterests of a few men. At that time, we are told, there were 
SiX « n men in this country who, by reason of their control of the rail- 


United States, had it in their power to make or unmake a com- 
munit make or unmake a nation. They had more to do with the 
happiness or unhappiness of this people than had the Government itself. 
r death of this country was in their hands; and it was death, not 
| they proposed to mete out to this people. The railroad rates 


were a tax upon a community, the power to make them controlled the des- 
tiny of that community—because without transportation there could be 
no commerce. At that time we paid to support this government seven 
dollars per capita; and at the same time we paid in transportation, for 
each man, woman, and child in this country, the sum of twenty-six dol- 


We read with shame of the corruption which then ex- 
isted r national politics, in our national commerce, in our national 
chat which inevitably ensued upon this unspeakable condition. 
Tha |, sir, that day is past! Though it threatened revolution, this 
peop istered that problem, and to-day this is once more a republic ! 

Speaker, the policies inaugurated by the American Party gave 
is tl roader domain which is ours to-day. Had we not. established 
our ty one-foot canal to the sea, as an offset to the Ottawa Canal of 
Ca ind had we not builded that splendid system of our tributary 
Cal the Northwest, Canada would have taken our Northwestern 


ars f annum. 


St 1s surely as fate. Instead, we have practically absorbed Canada, 
and re exists for this continent a real Monroe Doctrine which requires 
ne lefer 

\t the recent completion of the Panama Canal it was shown us 


st advance on the southward also. The trend of those great 
na hways, our inland rivers—the streams of Minnesota, Dakota, 
M i, Wyoming, Texas, Oklahoma—of all the rich States of the 
Mid West—carried but one lesson, indicated but one purpose, for us 
We read that there was a time when for one short, dark day 
tory our young men faced paucity of opportunity here in 
Our canals, our motor lines, our reclamation service, our ex- 
farm work—all these things for which this party stood—have 
newer and a better day. Five hundred million persons now 
eighty million were once thought to crowd our acreage. Tens 
’ of farms show to the world what it can not elsewhere see. 
rl opportunity in this country; and, best of all, there is content. 
We \ passed : 


turmoil: 


of our Western and Northwestern canals, I feel myself engaged in but an 
unnecessary task. We know the sentiment of that people for whom we 
are but the mouthpiece. We are here to do their will. We owe this 
people the continuation of the policy of the American Party which has 
gone forward with such splendid results for the past twenty years. 

“Not fifty years ago gentlemen of both branches of Congress were 
engaged in asking anxiously of each other what should be done in regard 
to the future; what could be done in the way of preserving the national 
resources. I hold here a curious document embodied in the archives of 
one of those conferences of so-called great men which at that time were 
usual in this city of Washington. It seems that there was one gentle- 
man—Mr. Carnegie, | think the print says, a man reported to have been 
largely engaged in saving the country, after he had largely saved him- 
self, and who, it seems, was engaged in the manufacture of iron or steel— 
who is credited with these remarkable words: ‘No single step open to us 
to-day would do more to check the drain on iron and coal than the sub- 
stitution of water carriage for rail carriage wherever possible.’ 

“Extraordinary wisdom! Why, sir, at that time they had so far 
advanced that they knew that, whereas it required the employment of 
one thousand tons of steel in rails and rolling stock to move one thou- 
sand tons of freight ten miles, it required but one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty tons of metal to move that same freight by water, with a 
lessening of coal consumption of nearly fifty to seventy-five per cent.! 
Extraordinary wisdom! Extraordinary wisdom—which a half century 
ago was just beginning to discover that water carriage costs one-sixth of 
rail carriage. Our children know that now. 

“Our children know what our successful great men were then just 
beginning to learn—that no nation in the world is so blessed as ours in 
navigable rivers. Our children know what the so-called ‘master minds’ 
were then just beginning to discover—the truth that water and rail are 
not enemies, but friends: that the boat and the train naturally divide 
between themselves the slow and the fast traffic; as Europe learned a 
hundred years ago. Our children know that the saving of coal and steel 
in the means of transportation—in the building of engines, in the laying 
of tracks, in the burning of coal to run a rolling stock—of itself solved 
many of the questions of drain on our natural resources in mineral 
wealth. 

“| read further regarding the doings of that Congress, and recall 
those dark days when the farmers of the West depended on the rails to 
get their products to the market. | do not need to repeat to you the 
dismal story of those days of waste and famine. | do not like to recall 

to this House the 
recollection of a 





we ive settled 
down to the calm 
and p >of a na- 
lowering in 
all good things. 
When I 
turn back to the 
black blindness of 
that time; when 
t development 
of our inland 
transportation was 
opposed tooth and 
nail by the very 
ones ost inter- 
este [| pause 
myself if 
ould then 
indeed have been 
America. So, when 
| come to address 
this body on the 
question of our an- 








national folly such 
as ours has been. 
1 do not like to 
recall the fact that 
on this very floor, 
less than fifty 
years ago, gentle- 
men arose and op- 
posed the passage 
of an appropria- 
tion bill of one- 
tenth the figures 
which now are ac- 
cepted as a matter 
of course, and that 
they did this from 
selfish reasons, 
from local reasons, 
from political. rea- 
sons, — willing to 
put themselves 
and their party 
above the interests 











nual appropriation 
for the extension 


Making a nation’s highway. Work on the Chicago drainage canal 


of this people 





whom they had 
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sworn to serve. Thank God, sir, that those days are not these 
days! Mr. Speaker, | move you the original question on this bill!” 


* * * * * * * * * 


This also might have happened. To-day we essay the air. We 
plan faster means of covering the land. How about that three-fourths 
of the earth composed of water ? 

In the scheme of nature the hills and plains and forests and streams 
were interdependent. They are so in the scheme of nature’s occupation 
by man. The streams are the first paths of any country, and along 
them are the first fields. The great centers of population are in river 
valleys. There is where civilization finds its greatest development. 
There is where America is going to happen. 

In a study of transportation one arranges the settling of the West 
into three epochs: With the Waters, Against the Waters, and Across the 
Waters. Our explorers followed the streams; our keel-boatmen ascended 
them; our railroad men built across them from one to the other. 

Steam transportation has absorbed us, it has brought us the great 
blessing of Standard Oil, Morgan, Harriman, Wall Street, the United 
States Senate.. It has brought us a leaning toward socialism. It has 
brought us to a feeling that this republic has perhaps been a failure, and 
that if it is to continue it must be in a modified form. 

Our ignorance has been capitalized to the extent of our enormous 
swollen fortunes. We have deliberately arranged our political troubles 
and “social unrest’ by just two means: thoughtless immigration and 
thoughtless transportation. Correct those and you correct America. 

The battles of the world are, after all, only the battles of market 
places. Phenicia, Venice, Amsterdam, and, finally, England dominated 
the world not with cannon but with ships. Napoleon fought for the 
dominance of land transportation, and lost. England beat France 
because three-fourths of the world is water and only one-fourth land. If 
we wrest the palm from England, it will be only by multiplying our sea- 
ports, by vastly increasing the “ battle-ships ” of trade. 

We plan to feed the world. Yet we plan to pay six times as 
much as we need for the carriage of every hundredweight of food that 
we send to the world! Even as it is, all the Spanish American trade is 
drifting toward us, and will be ours when the Panama Canal is done. 
Part of Asia’s will be ours. All Mexico’s market will belong to us 
sometime. All of Canada’s might be ours to-day had not a selfish 
portion of this country been allowed to stand in the way of the country’s 
progress. To-day the trade of the Orient foots up three billion dollars 
annually. We 
have one hundred 


most imaginative dares not estimate. And the same interests that 
opposed the Panama Canal are opposing these new and greater waterways. 

Why is Europe robbing us of our South American trade? Because 
we are thoughtless as to our transportation. Because on a great 
deal of our products we pay six times as much for freight as we 
need to pay. Because we laud traction, with all its friction, with 
all its waste against water transportation, which has a free right of 
way, which has no rails to be renewed, and no large salary list to pay. 
Because we use only steam where we might employ electricity and 
gasoline and the winds of heaven and those mighty rivers flowing steadily 
to the sea. We fail because we pit politics against statesmanship ; 
because we pit sectionalism against nationalism; because we pit state 
rights against the Monroe Doctrine; because we do many other wholly 
foolish and absurd things which make parts of our wholly foolish and 
absurd reasons for not developing the natural and foreordained transpor- 
tation of this lavishly provided country. In short, we do this because 
we have never learned that water runs down-hill, and because we have 
never noticed on the map, or anywhere else, that our streams run down 
from our producing regions—from the places where we raise wheat, coal, 
iron, ljve-stock, and the like—all manner of heavy freight. 

Some bewail the fact that we spend four hundred million dollars 
annually on “war and its rewards’’—the army, the navy, pensions, etc. 
We ought to spend twice as much, and ought to save it on railroads and 
senators and Wall Street. Some time we shall need a navy to protect 
our commerce, and shall have a commerce to protect. We are rich 
enough to afford a real navy. And we are going to be much richer. 
We easily out-distance the world—so easily that presently the world 
may object to it. What is going tobe our answer to the world when 
that day comes? That answer ought to be written in imperishable 
water—in canals, in barges, in fleets, in a navy. 

Let us see what we have wasted in railway carriage, for much of 
which we have paid six times what we should have paid by water. Our 
railroads are capitalized at fourteen billion dollars. No one knows what 
that means. We get a little closer to it when we say that the people 
pay an interest and dividend debt on this each year of five hundred and 
fifty millions. We have two hundred and twenty-five thousand miles of 
railroads, and the best railroad men to-day, say we need from seventy- 
five thousand to one hundred and twenty-five thousand more miles 
before we can catch up with the delinquency which now exists. We 
increase our production all the time, but we do not proportionately 
increase our transportation. The average man thinks that the railways 

carry the freight of 
the country, but 





million dollars of 
it—a fraction of 
our share. We will 
do better after the 
big canal is done, 
when it is fourteen 
days from New 
York to ’Frisco 
instead of sixty 
days, when we shall 
be in touch with 
five hundred mil- 
lion people in Asia 
who annually im- 
port one billion, 
five hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth 
of things toeat and 
wear. What a 
vast Oriental trade 
we shall get when 
our reclamation 
work in the West 








as a matter of fact 
they carry only 
one-third of it even 
now, badly as we 
have used our 
waterways. We 
spend 1600 million 
dollars on railroads 
to carry this one- 
third—and with 
that money we 
give away our 
political integrity 
and our commer- 
cial safety. And 
all the time our 
rivers are there, 
running down-hill, 
steadily and even- 
ly, costing nothing 
to run. A_ few 
men own the rail- 
ways. All of us 








shall have been 
completed, the 


The modern way of harnessing the water. A dam at Lockport, Illinois 


own the rivers. It 
(Concluded on page 580) 
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[LNDER the title, ‘‘ The Servant in the House,” C. Rann Kennedy 
US written a play which deals in an extraordinarily bold and 
moving way, with the Church. There has long been a deep feeling 
among English-speaking peoples against the portraying of Christ on the 
stage; but by his sincerity, reverence, and dramatic power Mr. Kennedy 
has overcome this prejudice. To-day thousands of thoughtful men and 
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~<A WONDERFUL STAGE 


women, clergymen and teachers among them, are flocking to see this 
remarkable performance. While Manson, the butler, is described as a 
recent arrival from India, it is made plain by his biblical aspect and his 
unusual speech that he represents the Christ returned to earth. The name, 
Manson, is readily seen to be a paraphrase of the words,“ Son of Man.” 
Walter Hampden enacts the character with reverence and authority. 
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The Vicar 
(Charles Dalton) 














The character typifying Jesus 
becomes a part of the Vicar's house- 
hold in the capacity of butler and 
under the name ‘‘ Manson."’ Soon 
after his arrival, this dialogue 
takes place. 

Manson.—My religion is very 
simple. I love God and all my 
brothers. 

Vicar (after a pause).—God and 
your brothers— 

Manson.—Yes, sir; all of them. 

Vicar.—That is not always so 
easy, Manson; but it is my creed, 
too. 














imply).—Yes; you are my father. 
Ow the everlastin’ did you know that ? 
ing up to him). 


very beautiful, because you are good! 
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that Robert, a cleaner of drains, 


—Because you are my 
Because you are brave, because 





Awakened to the realization that his work in the 
Church has been an unfruitful and hollow mockery, 
and inspired by the eloguent though roughly ex- 
pressed speech of his brother, the drain man, to a 
deeper understanding of his obligations to mankind 
and to his God, the Vicar proposes to aid Robert in 
cleaning the cesspool beneath the church, that is 


Souling the air and endangering the lives of his aside. 
parishioners. 


Vicar.—Then, by all the powers 

of grace, you shall not go alone. 

Off with these lies and make-believes! 

Off with these prisoner's shackles! They cramp, 
they stifle me! Freedom! Freedom! This is no 
priest's work—it calls fora man! (He égars off his 
Parson's coat and collar, casting them furiously 
He rolls up his sleeves.) Now, if you're 
ready, Comrade ; you and I together ! 





























ok, “ The Servant in the House.” Copyright, 1908, by Harper & Bros. 
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PORTRAYAL OF JESUS 


THe Church is represented, in the play, by a rich, time-serving bishop, 

one James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, D.D., who is depicted symbol- 
ically as deaf and nearly blind; and also by a young vicar, who is 
seen struggling toward the eternal truth that the real religion of Jesus 
Christ knows no social distinctions and no earthly authority. In the 
character of Robert, “the man who looks after the drains,” and who 
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Robert 
(Tyrone Power) 


Mary, the Vicar’s niece 
(Gwladys Wynne) 








proves to be the Vicar's brother and Mary’s father, the unfortunate out- 
casts of earth find expression. Two striking quotations appear on the 
playbill. The first is from John: “He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” And 
the second is an utterance of George Frederick Watts: ‘‘ The hunger for 
brotherhood is at the bottom of the unrest of the moder civilized world.” 
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Manson assumes charge of the 

Vicars house and begins to set it 

in order. He first expells the Most 

Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lancashire, who has 

been much perturbed because of his mistake in as- 

suming that the butler was a great churchman 
Srom India. 

Bishop.—And I have one word for you, sir! 

You are a scoundrel, sir—a chat, an imposter! 


And if I could have my way with you, I would 
have you publicly whipped; I would visit you with 
the utmost rigor of the law; I would nail you up 
sir, for an example! 

Manson.—I have encountered similar hostility 
before, my lord—from gentlemen very like 
your lordship. Allow me— 


~~ 
OOo 


————————————— 


Believing that Manson is the Bishop of Benares, 
the Bishop of Lancashire asks Manson to tell him 
about his church. 

Manson (very simply).—1 am afraid you may 
not consider it an altogether substantial concern. 
It has to be seen in a certain way, under certain 
conditions. Some people never see it at all. It is 
no dead pile of stones. It is a /iving thing. 











MoRROW 
at you, half- 
a fan, you saw 


N E 


clear and honest; 


a fan. 


1owever, you saw her under the short, black visor of 
juerader, there would appear only a mouth of allur- 
1ess, richly curved and red, a round chin, pleasantly 
i such dance of dimples and pearlshine of small 
1en she smiled you would wonder no longer. 
or fan, it was a strong, sweet, friendly face, dominated 
iet eyes and thoughtful brow. 
sat in restful silence in the book-lined, lamplit room; and 
Hale, friend and visitor of frequent welcome, gazed on her 
He delighted in the long-limbed grace, 
strength of her; in the comradeship, both restful and stimu- 
iat she gave him, and in the unfathomed womanliness he felt 


tinuing satisfaction. 


ut comradeship. 


lesirable he found her that certain well-formed reasons for 
ecame all at once thin, futile, evanescent, and he broke the 
ng silence by the sudden demand: 

ine—will you marry me?” 

looked up, startled but not angry. 
larry you! Why, I did not”—she laughed softly—‘‘ I can’t 
“| did know you wanted to—at least | 


me,” she said. 


foped? Oh, Aline! ”’ 


1eld her close, close, 
g time, saying noth- 
\line —my Aline,” 

on the down- 


truggled free from 
laughing, with 


ir-wet eyes, and held 


s length. “‘ Wait 
hesaid;“I haven’t 
Id—I only said—”’ 
have n’t said you 

anyhow,” said 


nd you have said— 


surely you are not 
in to play with a 


You do love me?” 


sobered instantly. 

love you, Gordon. 
ed you—ever so 

no, no! We’ve 


talk a little first.” 
Vhat is there to talk 


he demanded. “If 
ne that’s all there 
Unless you want 
< about how beau- 
1 are, and how wise 
ler and good and 
r bewitching! And 
wl love you! | 
rbout that for all 
f our lives.” 

had one hand at 
d kissed it over and 

t she took it away 
im with a little 


s sob. 


Don’t do that—yet 


think! And I’ve 
think now—think 
lear—for the hap- 
f both our lives.” 


Vhat do you mean, 


he asked with a 
amusement. ‘Is 
past’ between us ?”’ 


a broad forehead, evenly high 
rners, shadowed by soft-waved hair; a proud, coura- 
e, and you wondered why such a woman should 


With- 


he cried eagerly, seating himself beside her. 


ggg” 
St Pod 
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“**Mother dear, you have me. 












“Some of it will, 
wered slowly. 
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“No,” she replied, 
“but there is a future.” 
“The future will be 


ours in common, won’t it?’’ he asked anxiously. 

and some of it won’t,” she ans- 
e together may have a beautiful 
future, but we want, each of-us, to have a beautiful 


future separately, don’t we?” 


“ Separately ? 


you knew me? 


How do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you have a big, bright future ahead of you before 
Have n’t you your splendid profession—hope of 
advancement—ambition to make great discoveries—the duty of 
serving humanity?” 

“Why, of course; but I have it yet. 
—my life is yours. 
bition—it is for us together.” 

She turned her clear eyes upon him. 


That is not separate, dear 


All my love and service, all my hope and am- 


“Yes, that is true, I hope. | 


hope to share in your professional joys and ambitions and successes; but 


will you share in mine?” 

He looked puzzled. 

“Have n’t you even thought that my work 
I have a noble profession too, 


“In yours P 


Her face saddened. 


was dear to me? 


” 


As dear as yours P 
ambitions, and a human duty.” 


“Do you mean you would wish to go on with your kindergarten 


after we were married?” 
“Yes,” she said. 
“For a while, you mean?” 
“ For always.” 


He pushed back his chair, rose, and walked slowly up and down 


Isn’t that something ? 








the room. She watched 
him with intensity, her 
eyes bright with love and 
brimmed with tears. 

Gordon Hale was 
strong and proud—proud 
of his fair - mindedness, 
among other things. Asa 
young physician in a big 
city he had worked hard 
and long, but he was a man 
of unusual power, and at 
thirty-two already com- 
manded a fair measure of 
success. He was ambitious, 
she knew; he honored his 
profession, and would be as 
true to it as he would be to 
the woman he made his 
wife. Her eyes dwelt tend- 
erly on his fine head, bowed 
in intense consideration of 
the problem she set before 
him; on the sinewy hands, 
white and well kept, but 
iron-strong, now gripped 
behind him as he walked. 

He turned and came to 
her, suddenly,eagerly. ‘You 
love me?’”’ he demanded. 
“Say it again!”’ 

“| -love you,” she 
answered solemnly, _ her 
eyes bravely meeting his. 

“Do you not love me 
well enough to give up 
teaching school?” 

“Do you love me well 
enough to give up practising 
medicine ?”’ she answered. 

He colored _ hotly. 
“Aline! I never knew you 
to be’’—he could not say 
“unfair” to her steady eyes. 
“It is not the same thing. 
A man does not have to give 
up his work in the world.” 
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“‘ Neither does a woman,” she said quietly but with deep earnestness. 

Again he flushed; but the sight of her, the lovely womanliness of 
every long, sweet line of the tall figure, the sweeping, soft-colored 
gown, so gave the lie to her words that he drew his hand across his 
forehead in confusion. 

‘Aline, dear,” he said, “let us understand one another. | love you 
too well to refuse anything in reason. But marriage—and motherhood 
—-surely come first in a woman’s life. You believe that, don’t you?” 

“| believe that the 
duties of the mother and of 
marriage come first; -but 
all the rest of life comes 
afterwards. | am willing to 
be your wife. I should hope 
to be” (her voice dropped 
reverently) ‘‘a mother; but 
I am also by profession a 
teacher—and I can not give 
up the chosen work of a 
lifetime.” 

“Not for love’s sake ?”’ 
he asked. 

“It is not necessary to 
put me to the choice,’’ she 
protested. “I could be 
your wife—I could be a 
mother—anda teacher too.”’ 

His mouth set in a 
straight, firm line. ‘‘ That 
is impossible, dear,”’ he said. 
“You are young—”’ 

“| am twenty-eight,” 
she reminded him. 

“You feel so now, 
while the enthusiasm of 
youth is in your work. But 
if you marry me I will en- 
gage’”’—he lifted his head 
proudly and the light in 
his eyes made her drop hers 
for a moment—‘“‘ that you 
forget all about your school- 
teaching! Trust me, Aline ! 
You love me; that is 
enough.” 

She drew away from 
him, rose, walked to the 
window and looked out, 
seeming to seek refuge from 
his compelling eyes. Then 
she came back, strong and 
calm, her hands behind her. 

“You like our home, 
don’t your?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Why, yes,” he said. 
“It’s one of the pleasantest 
homes | know.” 

“You have eaten with 
us,” she went on. “ You 
know our dining-room, our 





“He had never seen her so wholly beautiful ” 
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She was facing him squarely now, her mouth set firmly, her face a lit- 
tle pale. “Can | not foresee ?, You, a man, ask me, a woman grown, if | 
can not foresee—motherhood! I have foreseen it since | was a child. | 
have tried, since | was old engugh to understand, to be good, to be 
strong, to be wise—for the sake of my children. Through all the study, 
the years of work, the love of all these other little ones, has been always 
the hope that some day— | tell you | am not a girl—I am a woman!”’ 

She looked so radiant, so sublime, in her passionate prevision of 
mother-love, that he was 
awed, and his heart: longed 
for her overwhelmingly. 

“Oh, you — glorious 
woman!” he said. ‘‘In- 
deed there is nothing be- 
tween us. Come to me, 
dear; oh, come to me!” 
She was almost in his arms 
when he said, still rever- 
ently, “I knew the mother 
was stronger than the 
teacher,” and she stiffened 
instantly. 

“1’m not giving up,” 
she said sharply. ‘1 should 
be teaching others as well 
as mine. It is not good for 
two or three little children 
to have a whole hyper-con- 
centrated school - teacher 
focused upon them all the 
time. And when mine are 
grown past the kindergarten 
age there will remain al- 
ways the others.” 

The very depth of his 
affection, the warmth of his 
passion, the repeated check, 
made him angry. ‘‘ Do you 
propose that | shall give up 
the idea of home and board 
at the Dunham—jcst live 
as the husband of a school- 
teacher?” 

“| propose nothing, 
Dr. Hale. You proposed 
marriage, as | understood 
you. Do you withdraw the 
proposal ?”” 

They stood, tall and 
fierce, looking at each other, 
the man’s pride and the 
woman’s pride in arms. 
But love was stronger than 
either. Both took a step 
forward, arms held out. 

“Don’t —don’t!”” he 
said. ‘I love you better than 
anything in life, Aline! 
Do not send me away.” 

“Suppose we take a 
little time to consider,” she 





table. Courtesy aside, did 
you like the food ?” 

“Courtesy aside, it was so very good that even a man in love 
noticed it.” 

“It would come within your notions of a home to live as we do 
here, then ?”’ ; 

“To live with you anywhere would be home,”’ said her lover. 

“ Yes, but definitely—if our house were’kept as well as this, the 
meals as pleasant and good— would you be satisfied ?”’ 

“Of course,” he said, “‘ with you.” 

“Good!”’ cried she, triumphantly. ‘‘ Now look, dear; see! There 
need n’t be any trouble between us, after all!” and her eyes filled with 
happy tears as she smiled at him. ‘We live here, mother and I| and 
Aunt Cara, and none of us keeps house, except that mother has a sort 
of general supervision—or | have when she’s away, Our service is hired 
by the hour. Our meals are all sent up from the Dunham, and the dumb- 
waiter comes upstairs—no trouble at all, reasonable prices, and always 
good. And you say it suits you. Why could n’t we live so? Then my 
teaching would n’t interfere with the housekeeping at all.”’ 

“ You forget,” he said constrainedly—‘“ a girl does, of course—that 
there are other duties besides housekeeping. Oh, Aline! can’t you fore- 
see that with little ones it will be different? Can’t you see the value of 
all your study, your knowledge and experience in teaching them? That 
is one of the best uses of a kindergarten training, surely, to fit the 
mother for her great work! | would not speak to you of these things, 
dear, but—you seem to demand it.” 


answered, her voice un- 

steady. ‘‘ You—-move me 
so—lI find it hard to be wise. I love you; | love my work. Suppose 
we wait a week—until next Saturday.” 

“Do,” said he. ‘Think well of it, Aline. Talk with your mother, 
dear; let her advise you. It is for you to say. My life is yours; | offer 
vou all | have and am and.hope to be. You must choose. Good-by— 
until Saturday.” 1" 

“ AA OTHER,” said Aline, “can you mark towels and give advice at the 
same time?” 

“ Just a moment,” said her mother, making laborious M. R. M’s in 
the corners. ‘What do you want advice about? I thought you never 
took any.” 

“| may not take this,” said her daughter, cheerfully. ‘‘ Asking ad- 
vice and taking it are quite different things. It. is about marrying—or 
not marrying. Or, rather, it is about giving up my profession—or not 
giving it up.”’ 

“Dr. Hale?” said her mother. 

Aline nodded. 

‘And he wants you to give up your work? — Insists on it ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Aline. ‘‘ It amounts to that. I thought he knew how 
I felt about it. It’s rather difficult, you see,”’ she went on thoughtfully, 
to put before a man your views on post-matrimonial industry, lest’ it ap- 
pear you are taking it for granted that he needs to know them.” 

[Concluded on pages 522 to 526] 
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AP. the churches of to-day meeting the problems of to-day or 
only those of the century before last? Are they helping per- 
manently to better the conditions of the poor, are they reaching out 
for the man who works with his hands? Are they a force every- 
where for industrial justice and civic righteousness? If they are not, 


HE village of my pastorate is a suburb of 
a New England city. The main street 
of the community runs along beside the 
river like the track of a worm on a wet 
sidewalk. There are about three hun- 
dred families in the place. The people 
have so intermarried that fully two- 
thirds of them are related by ties of 
blood. Half a century ago the community was the center 
of a thriving industry. The center has moved along since, 
but scores of small shops may still be seen along the edge of 
the river. The money made half a century ago is now in- 
vested in municipal stocks and bonds by the sons and 
daughters of the men and women who earned it with their 
own hands. 

Down by the bridge which spans the river there is a 
group of small stores. Two of them are saloons. There is 
a drug-store, a feed-store, two groceries, a stove-store, a 
pool-room, and a barber’s shop. This is “ the village.” 

Very few foreigners live here; so far as the people go, 
it is a typical New England village. The houses are of the 
regulation New England style. Most of the people own their 
own homes. The Second Congregational Church includes 
the wealth and whatever prominence there is. The Episcopal 
Church has a small membership, and a smaller percentage of 
the wealth. The Congregational Church was organized in 
1852. It came into being as the result of a split in the First 
Congregational Church. 

The history of its pastorates has been told to me by men 
and women who lived through them all. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the lights and shadows of the story, have been 
corroborated over and over again. 

Pastor ‘‘Number One” stayed four 
years and then left to accept a pastorate 
elsewhere. He left of his own accord, but 
he was the only pastor in half a century of 
whom that could be said. The other six 
who preceded me were all forced out—some 
more gently than others. I know this to 
be true because the men who forced them out 
have described to me how it.was done. 

It was a year after the departure of 
“Number Seven”’ before | appeared on the 
In this interval over fifty ministers 
applied for the place. The brethren of the 
church enjoyed the candidating. They told 
me so, ‘‘It was funny to see the dominies 
doing their nicest to make a hit.” It was 
both amusing and pathetic to hear these 
men tell what impressed them in a minister. 
lf the man had a good clapper to his bell, 
it counted for him seventy-five per cent. 
of the total points required; if a man passed 
muster with all but one, that one was sure 
to be ‘‘ Number Seven’s ” friend, the deacon. 
They finally decided that what they wanted 
was a man as unlike him as possible. 

| was “Number Eight.” My prede- 
cessor’s friend had been objecting to all 
candidates in general, but he objected to me 
in particular, and left shortly after | came. 
But I shall not soon forget how he looked as Sunday after 
Sunday he sat there trying his best neither to look nor feel 
interested. In October, 1898, | preached my first sermon 
there. After two calls I became the regular pastor. 

In the spring of 1899, | took a survey of conditions 
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whose is the fault? The author of this article found a dominating 
group of wealthy pewholders in control of his church, standing 
stolidly against all progress, and hindering him in his work for the 
common good. He tells here the story of his attempt to be a man 
and a citizen as well as a minister. 


in the city which was to be my home and my workshop ; a 
city of churches and a center of culture; a ‘‘ conservative 
community ”—whatever that may mean—with a wide gulf, 
of course, between the classes, and the richer the churches 
the poorer their efforts to bridge the chasm. 

The thing that surprised me most was that in the center 
of this city there should be the ghastliest stretch of street 
probably in Christendom. The electric light and telephone 
companies disfigured the streets by supplying, not lamps 
and poles, but ghastly black crossbars and untrimmed 
posts which looked like gibbets, and cultured people moved 
in and out among these things without a protest. At this 
time my city was without a public bath, without a social set 
tlement. The political situation was in the hands of the 
saloon-keepers. European cities for half a century have 
been attempting improvements for the working people, but 
the factories of this city were like big jails, and the slums 
equalled in wretchedness anything in the great cities. | 
asked a teacher if he knew what George Frederic Watts and 
others had: done in Whitechapel. He did not. He was 
not interested in such things. Nobody seemed to be. 

It was evident too that the men at the heads of the 
corporations were also heads of the churches, and that the 
faculty and corporation of the local college took quite an 
active part in the business and financial interests of the city, 
when scarcely one of them could be found interesting him- 
self in the welfare of the masses of the people. 


s A Municipal Gospel 


] interested the young people of the church in the es- 
tablishment of a flower mission—we called it a Floralia. 
We cleaned up an old hotel and solicited 
flowers from country people. We filled the 
back yard with sand and hired barrel 
organs to amuse the little ones. 

This pleased the church people im- 
mensely. It was unique and cost little. 
Later we developed Floralia into a social 
settlement. The church backed the move- 
ment until they began to realize that it 
was a bigger thing than they cared to be 

_ responsible for; by the time they began to 
withdraw we had interested another group 
in the movement. It is now an established 
settlement, and the president has recently 
presented the association with a fine plant 
in which to work. 

The social settlement well organized, 
we started a crusade for a public bath- 
house. The only thing of the kind in town 
at the time was a big tub in the basement 
of a public school. | photographed this 
and projected it on a screen in the opera- 
house and asked if it was not time that a 
city of its size hada public bath-house where 
working people could wash the grime off, 
between summers. The students, working- 
men, societies, and clubs became interested 
in the matter. I spent an afternoon with 
the mayor of the city on the subject. | 
was struck with the number of things he 

had escaped knowing. It was amazing! I gave him a 

book on the subject. 

The Congregational Club, a club of big suppers and big 
talk, took the matter up. The bath-house ordinance passed 
both branches of the city government and was signed by 
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the mayor. In order to steer it clear of politics, the power 
to build was given to the Board of Health. The Board is 
a conservative body, and its members, having bath-rooms in 
their houses, were not impressed with the scheme, and the 
thing was as. though it had not been! 

Another mayor and another city government came into 
power, and clubs and classes and groups of citizens were 
stirred up all over again, and finally, while the Board of 
Health still slumbered and slept, the idea became a brick 
structure. 

With a social settlement and a public bath-house in run- 
ning order, | then turned my attention with greater zeal to the 
little community beyond the river. 

What differentiated this from all other parishes? What 
kind of people were these citizens of the village suburb? 
What were their occupations, habits of thought, modes of life ? 

I found a score of women who read books, some who 
knew good literature, but a man who had read a book by a 
¢tandard author | found not. 

As | stood there, Sunday after Sunday, before the lead- 
ing people of the community, I learned to know them as 
well as | knew my own family. Some of the sweetest lives 
I have ever known were there; there were hidden disciples 
and those who were the salt of the earth; but the commu- 
nity as a whole was steeped in a moral stagnation. What 
dynamic could raise the tone of a dead community ? 

The few religious people in the church took no part in 
church affairs. They never interfered with church business. 
Ministers came and went—but these people just attended, 
took what was given and made no comment. Let me 
gather a group of the men who formed whatever public 
opinion there was in the place during my pastorate. They 
were all kind husbands and fathers. They were, that is, as 
far as is known; but I am concerned here 
with the menas they molded public opinion 
or ruled the house of God. They paid the 
bills. It was another group entirely that 
attended to matters purely religious. It 
was the men of means, however, that ruled 
the church and the community. 


The Village Sanhedrim 


Mr. A. was chairman of the “society’s 
committee when I became pastor. His es- 
tate is probably worth three-quarters of a 
million. From the night in which he butch- 
ered his first cow—his wife holding a 
tallow candle to light up the operation— 
his progress, so he says, was unimpeded. 
He was an elderly, ignorant, good-natured 
man, generous—comparatively speaking— 
an excellent neighbor, and liberal giver to the 
church. 

Mr. B. was about Mr. A.’s age, lived 
next door, and, it is said, could draw a check 
for half a million. Mr. A. and Mr. B. were 
lifelong friends. It was their custom of 
late years to decide the policy of the church 
and to convey their collective opinion 
through the medium of a son or son-in-law. 
The seat of church government changed 
after the mental collapse of Mr. A. At the annual auction 
of seats, these men bid highest and got the best. 

Mr. B. was ultraconservative, serious, and penurious. 
He was an ardent Republican, but, just as a matter of 
habit, was devoted to a Democratic paper. He preferred 
candles to electricity, but on account of his family he com- 
promised on oil lamps. All sermons were alike to him. He 
said to me, “The hum of the same voice for a long spell 
is bound to get irksome—a change is good.’” He was con- 
siderably annoyed at the wife of my predecessor, who had 


ice brought to the parsonage “right up” toChristmas. He 
had never found any one who could tell him what use she 
made of it. That worried him considerably and incidentally 
helped the lady’s husband to a “ larger field.” 

Mr. C. was rich too, and he had the name of being the 
meanest man in the community. At home he was kind— 
very kind—a good husband and indulgent father. He was 
one of those poor rich men who are engaged in a lifelong 
struggle to keep the wolf from the door. He attended 
the furnace, ran errands, and made all purchases for the 
house. He owned an old horse which the community re- 
spected and pitied. It was said to be an heirloom, and that 
man of tender heart kept him until he dropped dead. He 
could drive a close bargain, and all the tradesmen sharpened 
their wits when he entered, and sighed with relief when he 
left. He was pleasant to meet, but folks somehow didn’t 
like to meet him. 

When Mr. C. was under oath he swore that his belong- 
ings, real and personal, amounted to $6,480. The probate 
record said in the same year that he left property to the 
value of $341,000. 

In the tide of newly interested people which swept 
around the church at the height of my word came Mr. D. 
He was born in the community and baptized in the church, 
but he came to it then, in his fifty-third year, a stranger. 
He was an encyclopedia of lodge statistics, but densely 
ignorant on general topics. He never read a good book in 
his life. His questionable stories were windows through 
which one might peep into the chamber of his imagery. 

When he joined the church the older men, and among 
them his father, looked skeptical. Before “ taking stock” 
they wanted to see some outward and visible sign of his in- 
ward and spiritual grace. | had no doubt of his sincerity. 

He gave up attendance at the village pool- 
room, but he kept on going to the little 
stove-store. | advised him that if he must 
cling to one of these places, it would profit 
him to let the stove-store go. He explained 
that the community knew the character of 
the one he left. It was ignorant of the 
other. He was mistaken. The community 
did know. 

Mr. D. was a great news-gatherer, and 
if there was anything which they grew en- 
thusiastic over, it was a budget just such as 
Mr. D. was able to gather and deliver. In 
business matters Mr. D. was the very soul 
of honor. ‘In politics he believed the end 
justified the means. That meant all ends 
and all means. | have heard him laugh 
loudly over the purchase of voters to beat 
an opponent. He joined the church, and 
| awaited with interest the development of 
his religious sense. He stood in the house 
of God and told the people of his change of 
heart. 

Of quite a different type was Mr. E. 
He was a man of very small stature—small, 
beady, sparkling eyes that twinkled ner- 
vously every minute of his waking hours. 

Mr. E. and Mr. D. were baptized to- 

gether and lived as neighbors, but there was a social gulf 
between them. Mr. E. was willing that Mr. D. should do the 
shady work in politics—or religion either, for that matter— 
but a social guest at his table—never! 

Mr. E. was well off in his wife’s name, and had social as- 
pirations which could hardly be realized in such a small 
community. In sermons that pleased Mr. E., ideas did not 
count. They must be delivered well; they must sound well. 
He had no ethics; no religion. ‘| have to laugh,’’ he said 

[Concluded on pages 532 and 533) 
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(NE time there was a little boy 
that lived in town. It might 

been you; it might have 
been me. I am not saying. And, 
one time, when this little boy had just graduated 
out of the First Reader, he got an invitation to 
go out to his Uncle Doc’s; it might have been 
your Uncle Doc, or it might have been mine. 
No matter. Uncle Doc’s was a bully place to 
go ona visit. He had a little boy just the age 
of this one we ’re telling about; he had two girls 
a little older; he had a big son who was learn- 
ing how to shave without making the place 
look like a slaughter-house (the little boy thought 
his cousin was just about all right), and he had 
another daughter who was a big, big lady and 
had a So you can see it wasn’t a bit 
lonesome out at Uncle Doc’s. 

Uncle Doc had a whole lot of cows, and whole, 
of chickens. There were eggs till you 
rest (all of them “strictlies’”’), and 
milk enough to swim a rowboat in. 
They had a spring-house, which is a kind of a 
little house that a spring runs through, and 
there are stone troughs in it, and they set the 
big, wide pans of milk there on the stone floor 


have 


beau. 
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with cool water running around them, and after 
the milk had stood there awhile a kind of thick 
yellow scum rises on it such as there isn’t on 
city milk, the cream there being made of tallow 


beaten up and poured on the milk (at least it 
and tastes like tallow). And, not far 
away was a lake on which, in the winter time, 
the ice formed in-spite of everything you could 
do, so that it had to be cut out and put in a 
big house with sawdust. And when you have 
such a lot of ice, and cream, and eggs, in self- 
defense you have to do what Uncle Doc did, 
buy an ice-cream freezer. And that was another 
attraction 


mells 


Uncle Doc had a wife. Let ’s see, 
now ; what'll we call her? How will Sarah do? 
That ’s a kind of a nice, old-fashioned name. 
Aunt Sarah. You remember her, don’t you? 
She could cook pretty well. Yes, | recollect 
your saying to me one time that if your Aunt 


But wait 





Illustrated by W. C. COOKE 


I do believe you ’re hollow clear to your 
toes.” 

It did look that way; it certainly did. 
But you take a little town boy and let him 
romp riotously over a whole 
farm the whole enduring day 
and itis impossible to fill him up. 

Uncle Doc had three saddle { 
horses, John, and Tib, and ' 
Flora; he had acarriage anda \ 
sulky; he had also farm-horses 
and farm-wagons. And he had 
pigs and sheep. More than 
that, he had a ram, but not 
the kind you ’re thinking of, 
that got caught in the thicket 
hard by Abraham’s | altar, 
when he was just about to 
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and bite his back for joy at get- 

ting such an invitation. The ride 

out there, he and his cousin sit- 

ting on the little half-seat fast- 
ened to the dashboard, was a pleasure 
in itself. I don’t suppose you’ve 
thought of it in many ’s the long day, 
but the road, after it passed between 
the Twin Lakes, and turned the cor- 
ner by McCracken’s, went up 
the biggest, highest, steepest 
hill that almost ever was. It 
was so steep the little boys 
simply could not stick on the 
narrow seat, but slid down into 
the bottom of the carriage. 
The way Uncle Doc wiggled 
his feet when the little boys 
slid on them was just about 
the funniest thing that ever 
happened. The two little girls 
and the two boys sung treble 
(the “air,” you know) and 





stick the butcher knife into 
poor Isaac, like it tells about in the big Pictorial 
Bible. This was a kind of iron thing with water 
in it, and when it went “ Ck-ug! Ck-ug! Ck-ug!”’ 
all day and all night, there was a constant stream 
of water flowing from a bent pipe into a cistern 
between the big house and the washhouse. But 
the ram was like.his race, an obstinate old thing. 
Hold on, now. It was a hy—hy—hydraulic. 
That ’s the word, hydraulic. It was a hydraulic 
ram, and it was always getting out of kilter. 
And that was another attraction, for a boy likes 
to see the inside of things and what makes them 
go. And it was interesting to see Uncle Doc 
standing a-straddle of the little rill, now asking 
for the monkey-wrench, and now for the screw- 
driver, while he fussed and fiddled with that— 
er—er—with that confounded valve, his tongue 
stuck out the while at one corner of his mouth, 
or else his lips puckered into a windy whistle of: 
‘‘A-a charge to-o keep I-I have,” to the tune of 
“Kentucky,” a nice old 
tune, most admirably 











Sarah had no better claim to heaven than her 
chicken potpie, she'd have a robe and a crown 
any of them. Well, if it wasn’t you, it 
was somebody else that had sat down to her 
table and ‘rendered thanks for that expression of 
And that was another 


with 


her bounty and goodness. 


attraction, appreciated now, and apparently then, 
insomuch that she was moved to say to the little 
boy that visited at her house : ‘‘ My souls alive! 





adapted to work of a tinkering nature. The 
little boy took notice, though, that whenever one 
of the little girls came after him, or Aunt Sarah 
squalled down the hill: ‘“‘ Paw! You ’re wanted!” 
Uncle Doc was glad to drop the job. Every man 
to his trade. Uncle Doc was amazingly fond of 
seeing machinery work right, but, first and-fore- 
most, he was a doctor. 

I have n’t even begun to number all the 
attractions at Uncle Doc’s, but you can under- 
stand how the little boy was ready to jump up 


Aunt Sarah could sing alto, 
and the young hero learning to shave could 
make a stagger at a tenor, and Uncle Doc sung 
bass just like a sawmill, and when all got to 
going together on the still country road, with 
the jarring of the carriage imparting a vibrato to 
the tones, it must have sounded fine. ‘‘ Hail to 
the Queen of the Silent Night,” and ‘‘ Sweeping 
Through the Gates,” and “Little Brown Jug,” 
and ‘“‘ Weary Pilgrim,” and “Seeing Nellie Ho- 
O-ome,”’ and—oh, all the popular songs of the 
day. They always hushed when they saw any- 
body coming along the road, but while the little 
boy was sorry that fhe music stopped, he was in 
some degree comforted by the thought of how a 
little of the glory of Uncle Doc must certainly 
shine upon him. | always think it is so sort of 









human to speak to every one you 
meet, as country people do, but 
their greetings to Uncle Doc were 
more than the kindly “ How-de- 
do?” to most persons. They 
stopped and visited with him, 
with now and again a gruff: “Whoa, Nellie ! 
Whoa, there! Aw, stand still, you fool 
you!” to the impatient beast. When they 
finally drove past, they “ hollered” back 
some pleasantry. The men in the fields 
waved their hands, the women came out to 
the front fence, and the little children walking 
along the road grinned shyly at the doctor, and 
stepped backward for a long time to watch his 
carriage out of sight. Evidently Uncle Doc was 
a mighty man in those parts. 

He was certainly a prime favorite with the 
children, in spite of the fact that he gave them 
nasty medicine and sometimes hurt them so the 
blood came. He could tell bear stories that 
would make your eyes goggle clear out upon 
your cheeks, and even when he kurt you he did 
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it in such a funny way you did n’t know whether 
to laugh or cry, and compromised the matter by 
doing both at once. I recall a boy that had a 
boil. It was a big, big boil, the next size smaller 
than a wash-pan. .(No, I don’t mean a “‘ wash- 
basinnnnn.” | mean a wash-pan. Where do 
you think you are? Western Reserve?) And 
how that boil did ache and burn! Gee-mun- 
nee! So Uncle Doc examined it and clucked: 
“Ts! Ts!” and then he happened to look out 
of the window and began to laugh: “Oh, looky, 
looky! Old man Lybrand’s hat’s blowed off,” 
and when the boy turned to see the funny sight, 
Uncle Doc jabbed in his lancet. Murder-r-r-r-r! 
But it was all over in a second, whereas if Uncle 
Doc had coaxed and pleaded to cut that boil 
just a little, weenty, teenty bit, he might have 
been coaxing yet, so far as the boy’s giving his 
consent is concerned. 

And sometimes little folks that didn’t feel 
just right would be cross and grumpy, and when 
he ’d say: “‘ Well, mister, let me see that tongue 
of yours,” they wouldn't. They knew how 
bitter stuff followed peeps at tongues, and they 
refused to be a party to any such transaction. 
No use for him to scold; no use to threaten to 
cut their ears off if they didn’t behave them- 
selves. (Uncle Doc was a great one to threaten 
mutilation. I suppose that was because he was 
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BY 


ARGRAVE mounted the gang- 
way hastily, buttoning his 
blouse as he reached the top, and 
paused to take. breath. He dis- 
liked the mid-watch more than any 
other detail of his naval life, excepting the sep- 
aration it entailed from Frances and the children. 
The messenger, too, had barely awakened him on 
time. , 

“T am ready to relieve you, sir,” he said, 
saluting almost mechanically as he reached 
Whitton, who had the deck. 

Whitton passed along the orders and turned 
as though about to go below. 

“That special boat has n’t returned as yet,” 
he said thoughtfully, looking out over the waters 
toward Cavite, looming dark and indistinct 
in the distance. 

“Has n’t, hey? Humph! Nasty sea, too. 
Who ’s aboard ?”’ 

“Only Reeves. The skipper sent him 
ashore for something or other. She ’s twenty 
minutes overdue now. Can’t understand it, 
but I guess it ’s all right. Here ’s where | 
turn in. So long!” 

Hargrave stood a moment stock-still, 
listening to the receding footsteps and look- 
ing out toward Cavite. He frowned. 

“Only Reeves!” He smiled a little grimly 
as the words came back to him. He tried 
to remember. how long it had been “only 
Reeves” for him, until Frances had come 
into his life. Hadn’t he and Pokey Reeves 
“ Frenched ”’- together at the Academy, and 
roomed together and cheered and helped 
each other bone for “Skinny,” with heads 
tied up in towels soaked in cold water, “ to 
keep the ideas from burning the books up !”” 
Why, who was it that really made that run 
in the great game way back there in those 
grinding, beautiful Academy years? Pokey, 
of course. The navy side had risen en masse, 
and even the secretary had stood up too, 
breathless, intense, to see him, Hargrave, 
make the goal. The hot breath of the run- 
ner was on his neck, things were swimming 
before his strained eyes, his power of loco- 
motion gone, when he had caught sight of 
Pokey’s face in the crowd of excited, eager 
cadets; the something in it, the pride of it, 
had urged him to new effort. He. had 


a doctor and had his mind on-cutting people up 
to see what was inside them. He would pretend 
to pinch off a young one’s nose, and show the 
tip between his fingers. It was funny to see the 
child feel of his face to learn if it was all there. 
And sometimes when one would set up a loud 
and square-mouthed “‘ beller,”” he would fumble 
in his tool-bag looking for a knife, he said, to 
cut their “cry-bag” out.) Threats were not 
employed in the case of tongues that would not 
venture out of the mouth. Uncle Doc had a 
device that really deserved a patent, and if he 
could have collected royalties it would have 
made him a rich man. But doctors are not 
allowed to patent things for their own personal 
profit; they must give their schemes freely for 
the general good. Doctors are the original, 
charter member, early settler, primitive social- 
ists. When a young one shut. its stubborn 
mouth and would not show its tongue, Uncle 
Doc dabbed a little honey or molasses on the 
under lip, and the first thing you know, out 
popped the tongue to lick it off, and there you 
were. 

It was a long drive out to Uncle Doc’s, not 
shortened any by the frequent stops, but finally 
the carriage rolled along the flat road between 
the two pieces of woodland that smelled so 
spicy of walnut trees, and hickory nuts, and 
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reached the line and won the day for Annapolis. 

It had been an odd combination, these two: 
Hargrave, six feet in his stockings, broad, 
muscular, fond of athletics, on the scrub team 
his first year, the best swimmer in his class, the 
crack swordsman of the Academy all his four 
years there; Reeves—perhaps the brains of the 
combination—a regular “grind,” very tall, very 
thin, with a squint in his eyes and a slow, droll 
way of talking. An upper-classman had nick- 
named him Pokey, because when a party of 





Thee Is No Pst 


By THOMAS SPEED MOSBY 


HERE is no failure. Life itself's a song 
Of victory o'er death, and ages long 

Have told the story old of triumphs wrought 
Unending, from the things once held for naught. 
The battle '’s over; though defeated now, 
In coming time the waiting world shall bow 
Before the throne of Truth that’s builded high 
Above the dust of those whose ashes lie 
All heedless of the glorious fight they won 
When death obscured the light of vict'ry's sun. 


There is no failure. If we could but see 

Beyond the battle line; if we could be 

Where battle-smoke does ne'er becloud the eye, 

Then we should know that where these prostrate lie 

Accoutered in habiliments of death, 

Sweet Freedom's radiant form has drawn new 
breath— 

The breath of life which they so nobly gave 

Shall swell anew above the lowly grave 

And give new life and hope to hearts that beat 

Like battle-drums that never sound retreat. 


There is no failure. God's immortal plan 
Accounts no loss a lesson learned for man. 
Defeat is oft the discipline we need 

To save us from the wrong, or teaching heed 
To errors which would else more dearly cost— 
A lesson learned is ne'er a battle lost. 
Whene'er the cause is right, be not afraid; 
Defeat is then but victory delayed— 

And e’en the greatest vict'ries of the world 
Are often won when battle-flags are furled. a 
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pennyroyal, and whose vaulting arches echoed 
to the lonesome call of birds. Right beyond the 
woods a sort of curving Y joined to the big 
road, and at the shank’s end of the Y a gate hung 
between two tall oak trees. Uncle Doc debated 
a good while with every one in the carriage 
whether or not the little visitor was equal to the 
responsibility of opening the big gate. Had he 
the muscle? That was a question. Was he 
big enough? That was another question. But 
the third, and last, and most important of all, 
was: Did he know enough to unlatch a gate? 
Aw, tell the time o’ day—that didn’t amount 
to shucks compared with knowing how to un- 
latch a gate. And being able to read: ‘‘ Do 
turn him over, Rob-ert,”—why, that was only 
book-learning. No sign of a duck’s nest what- 
ever. Why, not at all. Not at all. Still, if— 

Well, now, you can just about guess who it 
was that hopped out of the carriage; that stood 
on tiptoe to push up the latch (noticing for the 
first time since leaving town that his legs had 
fallen asleep); that swung the big and creaking 
gate wide open, while the carriage rolled through 
upon the crunching gravel. 

On the left-hand tree, high up, was nailed a 
piece of black plank that had gilt reading on it. 
The gilt reading said Uncle Doc’s name and two 

[Concluded on page 534) 


them had placed him on a chair and 
commanded him to recite an im- 
promptu poem —subject, “ The 
Hold-up of John Smith by the 
Princess Pocahontas’”’—Reeves had, 
with a solemn face, recited six verses on the text 
with so much hidden good-nature and real clever- 
ness that it had somehow found its way into the 
Lucky Bag the next year, signed just ‘‘ Pokey.” 
“Just Pokey. Only Reeves!” Hargrave 
paced the deck, for the first time in months 
anxious and alert on his mid-watch. He tried 
to think of other things than the delayed boat 
and the heavy sea and lowering tropical night 
sky, and he pictured Frances and the children 
up in Yokohama waiting for him. The thought 
of her always calmed him strangely, and 
the letters he had gotten that day burned 
warm in his breast pocket. It was Frances 
first of all now, and then the children, and 
then—Reeves. Reeves had “helped him 
get married,” too, and he had sometimes 
wondered ‘f Reeves had ever felt the change. 

It was as if, when Reeves had passed him 

the ring he was to give to Frances, he was 
renouncing his old first place forever in 
Hargrave’s life. They had both been fond 

of her when her father was on duty at the 
Academy; but somehow Pokey went back to 

his studies after a while, and Hargrave had 
made his calls alone, and only narrowly 
escaped ‘“‘bilging’’ because Pokey had 
labored with him for a month before the 
finals and pulled him out of the ‘hole. It 
had always been Frances for him and he for 
Frances. _ He didn’t believe Pokey had 
ever had a real affair in his life. Pokey was 
always too busy with guns and gun-mounts 
and new sights and all the other things that 
Hargrave forgot when he and Frances were 
together. He sometimes wondered how 
they bore the separation. The same round 

of days for her, with the two children—the 
mending of Tom’s triangular rents; the com- 
forting of Nancy’s bruises; the making of 

the little clothes ; the soothing of the little 
woes; the gentle judging of the sins; the 
whispered confidences ; the halting confes- 
sions (all of which she declared she loved) 

for her. The same old deadly monotony ; 

the same old routine of drills and watch- 
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standing; the same faces at the long mess- 
table day after day; the long period of lying 
at anchor in the bay—varied only by in- 
frequent maneuvers—for him, when they were 
Yet Frances had said he was her life 
and he knew that she was right. He felt so 
rich in her that he barely missed the outside 
riches of the world, except what he was denied 
from buying her, and because there was so very 
little to keep her from privation if his life should 
end before hers should. 

It was on his watches, 
that his 
thoughts went out most 
to her; and, in a certain 
shamefaced way, as 
though he feared they 
might tell the other men, 
he used to whisper to the 
It had been 
so from the beginning— 
it was to be so until the 
said. 


apart 


mehow, 


SO 


stars of her. 


end, he 


+ * * * * 


[wo bells rang 
distinct and clear. 

Roused from his 
thoughts, he peered anxi- 
over the water. 
There it was at last— 
the boat — plowing 
through the sea. The 
canopy was down, but as 
the boat came alongside 
see Coxswain 
O’Malley’s face through 
the round opening in the 
lront 

Hargrave went to the 
gangway, something fill- 
ing up his throat. They had gotten back, 
but he wanted to be sure of a good landing, 
a difficult thing in this sea, in spite of O’Mal- 
ley’s sure hand. Three times she came up to 
the gangway, and it seemed as though the wind 
and sea were bent on dashing her to pieces 
against the ship’s side. Three times she rose; 


out, 


ously 


he could 


three times Reeves, waiting for a chance to leap, 
was forced to wait; three times she was swept 
away; and when she approached again Reeves 
leaped, and, leaping, slipped and fell short. 


Hargrave, watching, saw it all; and in the 
breathless moment before Reeves’ face showed 
above the water he lived what to him seemed 
When it appeared he found he had 
given the alarm; that half a dozen hands were 
outstretched to save; that he was at the foot of the 
gangway, and that his shoes and blouse were off. 

[he crew saw him coming; knew the danger 
of the heavy sea; knew him for a powerful 
swimmer—for Reeves’ best friend—and_hesi- 
tated. Somewhere in those depths beneath 
them was a human soul struggling for breath; 
fighting against the elements that were forcing 
him beneath the great ship’s bulk, that he might 
not rise again; and, almost on a level with the 
sea, was standing Hargrave, ready to go down 
and search the depths for him. 

lhe men would talk and talk about it after- 


long years. 


wards: the tossing launch; the suppressed ex- 
citement on the ship; the gangway light on the 
space of water where Reeves had gone down 
the second time; Hargrave, half crouched for- 
ward, alert, wild eyes straining toward the space 


where Reeves had sunk, every muscle tense like 
a runner ready for a race; and then Reeves’ 
hand flashing for a moment above the sea—his 
class ring standing out, distinct and clear; a 
hardly articulate cry from Hargrave as he 
pointed to it and then staggered back against 
the gangway, shaking as with palsy. 


it. 


HE staccerep blindly up the gangway and 
stood to one side, still without his shoes 
and blouse, as the men bore their heavy, drip- 






















ping burden past him, followed by O'Malley 
dripping too. He hardly noticed anything else 
but that heavy burden and O’Malley, and the 
one scornful glance O’Malley had given him as 
he passed. 

It had been O’Malley who had gone down 
into the depths. 

Mechanically he put on his shoes and blouse, 
his hands fumbling at their task. He could 
hear the voices below—the voice of the captain 

and of Smith, the executive, and it seemed to 

him as though he heard all the voices of all 
the men aboard—excepting Reeves’. And 
all the voices were as O’ Malley’s eyes—full of 
scornful wonder. 
He turned to the midshipman of the watch, 
who was standing near and trying not to re- 
gard him curiously. 

“Mr. Rand, | will turn 
over the deck to you; | am 
going below,” he said, and 
his voice sounded strange 
to his own ears. 

He never knew what 
Rand answered, nor how he 
got below. He crept noise- 
lessly, almost like a thief, 
to the turn in the passage 
that led to the sick-bay. 
The passage was 
deserted now, but 
he could hear the 
surgeon’s voice 
talking to his steward and 
apprentice, and to the pay- 
master, who were all with 
him, working over Reeves. 

“O'Malley got his body, 
all right’ (it was the doc- 
tor’s voice), “‘ but it looks as though the life was 
left down under the water. Still, we’ll keep her 
going. Steady now there, Robbins! One, two, 
three—one, two, three.” 

It seemed to Hargrave as though he must cry 
out if they kept up that measured time longer. 
He dragged himself to the door and stood look- 
ing in, partly concealed by it. Twice he tried 
to speak, his eyes fixed on that still form on the 
bed, with its ashen face. 

“Can | be of any help?” 

The four workers turned and stared at him, 
not recognizing the voice. 
There was a long silence. 
Then the doctor spoke 
curtly: 

“Nothing, I believe. I ’ve 
sent all the crowd out. 
They are to take turns at 
this—if there’s any use.” 
And he went back to his 
task. 

Hargrave steadied him- 
self against the jamb of 
the door. The doctor’s eyes 
resembled O’ Malley’s, some- 
how. How warm the room 
was, in spite of the open 
ports and the electric venti- 
lators! Why didn’t some 
one take off Pokey’s class 
ring? It looked as if it 
must hurt when they 
grabbed his hands so and raised his arms up 
and down—down and up! 

“Sorry there, Hargrave,’’ said the doctor ina 
business-like voice, “‘ but we need all the air we 
can get. There’re plenty here now.” 

Hargrave moistened his dry lips. He was 
conscious of a bottle of liquor standing on a 
table near the surgeon’s hand. If they would 
only let him get to it now. It recalled somehow 
the little cupboard over the washstand in 
Pokey’s room, and other familiar sights and 
sounds of Academy days. 

He got back to his room and sat down 
on the edge of the bunk and poured himself out 
a drink. He sat there while the color and the 
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strength slowly came back to him, the empty 
glass between his shaking fingers, and then 
he raised his eyes mechanically and they rested 
on Frances’ picture—the one decoration of his 
room, excepting only a few books and a snap- 
shot of Reeves. It was a wonderful picture of 
a wonderful face, and behind her, looking over 
her shoulders, were the babies. He rose sud- 
denly and closed the door quietly. Then he 
went back and flung himself face down on his 
bunk. 

He was aroused by the hurrying of footsteps 
in the passage. He listened and recognized the 
voice of Tyler, the fleet surgeon. So they had 
signaled to the flag-ship for more aid. He 
waited until the voices and the footsteps had 
ceased in the direction of the sick-bay. It was 
three by his watch. His brain told him it was 
a thousand years since he had thrown himself 
down. He went forward and made inquiries 
for O’Malley. The messenger told him briefly 
that O'Malley was resting all right, and his eyes 
looked at him like the eyes of O’Malley and the 
surgeon. He could not return on deck—just 
yet—to face the officer he had left there; nor 
to the ward-room, where the rest were waiting 
their turn; nor stay here in his own room to 
see the smile on Frances’ pictured eyes. 

He went down the passage to the sick-bay 
again, and again paused at the door; and, 
unnoticed this time as at the last, he watched 
the new relay of officers working over the still 
form on the bunk. There was no change in the 
ashen hue of the face, but he noticed the hair 
seemed a little dryer. This time the surgeon’s 
voice was lower and graver than before. 

“It’s been hours now. There isn’t the 
slightest change—nor hope.” 

Then it was that the scene changed for Har- 
grave and he felt the breath of the runner on 
his neck again, and a dimness of vision, lighted 
only by Reeves’ face, before his eyes. For 
Reeves he had won then—for Reeves, for him- 
self, for Frances, he must win now. 

He strode into the room, all the indecision, 
all the fear gone. 

“‘T learned a trick in Samoa once,” he said; 
“like this-—see—.” He pushed 
them all aside. “It’s a last re- 
sort, but Holliday here can help 
me, and you too, doctor, 
if you will.” 

He had them all with 
him now, as he had had 
that vast throng watch- 
ing on the football field 
years back. They moved 

aside and obeyed 
him mechanically. 
The long minutes 
passed. They 
worked, possessed 
with a new vigor 
and a new faith. 
The chime of the 
bells on deck rang 
out. Still the ashen 
face gave no sign 
of change. 
Holliday’s ex- 
hausted arms fell 
to his sides. 
[#47 % “Can’t do any 
more,” he said 
briefly, and stag- 
gered to a camp-stool. One 
by one they fell off. One by 
one Hargrave sent them for 
fresh men from the ward-room. Silently the 
surgeon sat by, physically too exhausted to do 
more, yet unable to leave. 

“It’s no good, Hargrave,” 
“Tyler was over here for an hour. 
died before O’ Malley got him.” 

“It’sa lie,” said Hargrave, slowly, with a terri- 
ble distinctness in his voice, and the men looked 
at each other and shook their heads. 









he said once. 
He says he 
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“The whole thing has made Hargrave a bit 
nutty,” they said afterwards in the ward-room. 

He wore them out, one by one, with that 
terrible strength of his that had been the 
Academy’s pride, and he worked on alone—and 
they waited. 

Once the captain came and looked in on him, 
but Hargrave neither heard him come nor go. 

The officers rose as the captain crossed the 
ward-room, their faces. haggard with the strain 
of the long night behind. 

“Let him alone, gentleman,’’ said the 
captain, “stranger things have happened.” 


Il. 


T WAS a slow creeping back for Reeves—a 
faint-drawn breath at first, that even Har- 
grave, alone in that 
quiet room with him, 
did not hear, and then 
a faint sigh, as though 
life had sent a whisper 
through the depth and 
breath of space. 

Hargrave left him to 
the surgeon before full 
consciousness returned, 
and, when one of the 
mess would have fol- 
lowed him, Hargrave 
quietly shook his head 
and went into his own 
room and locked the 
door. He did not an- 
swer, although he was 
awake when the doctor, 
a little shamefaced, 
knocked gently to see 
if he needed any care. 
Hargrave heard him 
pause and try the lock 
and then move away, 
telling Smith to pass 
the word that Har- 
grave was asleep. 

He was on deck for 
quarters, very silent, 
very white, and he re- 
ported his division ; 
and then requested to 
be excused from duty 
for twelve hours, which 
he spent in his room. 

When he came out 
among them again a 
strange reticence fell 
on him and them. There 
was something—for 
him the remembrance 
of that scene on the 
gangway that he could 
not forget—for them, 
the remembrance of the scorn in which they held 
him for it, tempered by the long night of super- 
human effort that had followed. Reeves might 
have bridged things over, but Reeves was ill in 
his bunk for over a fortnight. Hargrave in- 
quired at his door each day, but when Reeves 
would urge him to remain, there was always some 
excuse of duty. Reeves had time to think things 
out in between the long intervals when the fel- 
lows came and went. Little by little he pieced 
the broken bits of the story together—both sides 
of which the mess had told him—but if he dis- 
covered anything about it, he never told the 
others; although they waited for him to do so. 
It was the chief topic among them in the ward- 
room when Hargrave was not there, which he 
seldom was, except for hastily eaten meals. 
Once or twice he had entered unexpectedly and 
there had been an awkward pause, as though he 
had interrupted them in something they did not 
wish him to hear. 

Even the crew discussed it, in those long, 
hot Cavite days, far from excitement of any 
kind, with little “liberty ”’ and infrequent mails. 

“If he had n’t made all that fuss in taking off 





his togs and then got cold feet,’’ said O'Malley, 
with infinite scorn, to the paymaster’s yeoman. 

“If he only had n’t started and then backed 
down,”’ said Holliday, frowning a little as he 
talked it over by Reeves’ bunk. ‘Somehow 
that ’s' the one thing none of us can forget.” 

On Reeves’ first day up he paused at Har- 
grave’s door, waiting for an invitation to enter. 
Hargrave looked up from the letter he was 
writing home, and Reeves noticed with a shock 
how thin his face looked, how lean his big hands; 
but Hargrave did not ask him to come in. 
Reeves pushed past him unceremoniously and 
sat down on the bunk, his long legs hanging 
over the edge, his body bent forward, his hands 
clasped in front of him. thoughtfully. Then he 
lighted a cigarette. 





Reeves’ hand flashing for a moment above the sea’ 





“Go right on,” he said, “don’t let me disturb 
you ;”’ and he looked indifferently around the 
room for some distraction. 

“Thanks, I won't,” said Hargrave with a 
short laugh, and continued writing. 

Reeves watched him in silence and wondered 
how it would feel to be writing to the woman 
one loved. He did not mean to watch Har- 
grave’s face as he did—indeed, he was hardly 
conscious of doing so—but it impressed itself on 
his mind strangely. All the weariness fell away 
from it, all the lines of the years, all the tension 
of the strain of the fortnight past, and the color 
came back to the wan face again, brought there 
by the warm blood that crept over his face as 
he wrote and wrote. Reeves watched him 
fascinated. After all, Hargrave was different. 
He lived in a world apart from the rest of them, 
and had a refuge to which he could retire when 
the crush of life was too hard. Once, uncon- 
scious of Reeves’ presence, he glanced up at the 
picture overhead and paused for a moment, pen 
in hand, and a slow smile crept up into his eyes 
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—the slow smile Reeves had seen first when 
they had met the girl, who afterwards became 
his wife, at that hop, ’way back there in the 
Academy days. 

‘He began to piece all the years together and 
to fit in the events of the last two weeks so as 
to make a perfect mosaic of Hargrave’s life. 
The other men were doubting, but somehow he, 
Pokey, wanted to prove it without a flaw— 
something worthy of that woman’s face looking 
down on them. 

Time passed, and Reeves continued to watch 
Hargrave’s face. The freshly lighted cigarette 
went out between his fingers, but he did not 
notice it. By and by Hargrave began to pick 
up the closely written sheets, and to put them 
carefully together and fold them in_ the 
big, official envelope. 
Reeves watched him 
as he stamped the 
bulky letter and sealed 
it with extreme care. 
The color had left his 
face now, but some- 
thing remained there 
“like the glow from a 
red sunset on a rugged 
boulder,” Reeves told 
himself, lapsing into the 
poetic, a way he had 
sometimes. 

There were steps in 
the passage and loud 
laughter, and then half 
a dozen of the mess, 
returning from shore, 
came by on their way 
to their rooms. They 
were arrested at seeing 
the door open and the 
curtain flung hospita- 
bly wide at Hargrave’s 


door. It was an un- 
usual sight of late. 
They hesitated, and 


then, on seeing Reeves 
up and out for the 
first time, pressed 
nearer. 

“Why, hello, there! 
When did you get off 
the list? Glad to see 
you up! In with Har- 
grave, of course!” 

Hargrave rose. His 
great form towered 
above them; his gaunt 
face was in strong con- 
trast to their healthy, 


sunburned ones, but 
something that had 
come to it—that 


strange softness while he was writing—had not 
quite faded. His voice was even. 

“It’s great, is n’t it! Won’t you all come in, 
and we ’ll celebrate ?”’ 

The men, moved by a common impulse and 
some compelling force in Reeves’ eyes, crowded 
into the small space. 

Hargrave unlocked his cupboard, produced a 
tin shaker, and rang for ice. The men were 
dimly conscious that he avoided them no longer, 
and no longer asked for their approval or dis- 
approval of his actions. The strength of that 
long outpouring (until to-day suppressed even 
from Frances) was upon him. Henceforth he 
would stand no longer at the bar of their judg- 
ment. 

He listened to a new story of Holliday’s as 
they waited for the ice, but spoke little. The 
men watched him curiously. Reeves counted 
heads—the surgeon’s, Holliday’s, yes, all the 
mess that had been most cruel in its judgment. 
Could he count on Hargrave? Would Har- 
grave rise to the test? Could he, Reeves, make 
him clear himself before the mess—something 

[Concluded on page 521) 
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\{ 8. STEUER stood in front of his grocery store 
ind called out into a street apparently 
f boys: 
Clear out of dat, or I catch 
1 lick you goot !”’ 
He turned back into the store and resumed 
rrupted conversation with a customer. 
kids comes up from der side streets und 
ipes off me vat dey can. Dey svipes parrels 
for to make ponfires mit; potatoes, maybe, for 
t und abbles—yes; und ven I see dem 
loit t, maybe I run oudt, maybe Anton he 
it, und ven ve catch some one, ve ham- 
Dat’s all right, 
It dond’t make no dif- 
ference if it aind’t der von dat’s 
been svipin’ to-day; maybe he’s 
ipin’ some other time; maybe 
e's goin’ to be a-svipin’ somethin’ 
It dond’t do him no harm 
to get hammered—it does him goot ! 
It makes him think. Dere is only 
n vay to make a poy think, und 
dat’s by hammerin’ him goot on his 
Mein Gott!” he went on 


you vell ! 


n goot. 


oritchne 


reminiscently, ‘I vould n’t haf no 
brains to-day if I hadn’t been 
hammered goot vere I sit down. 
Der natural poy,” went on Mr. 


Steuel is full of goot-for-nodings; 
aind’t been no vay found, und 
dere nefer vill be no vay found, but dot 

drive oudt der goot-for-nodings und 
o drive in der goot-for-somedings.” 

Mr. Steuer and his customer resumed 
ission of local politics. Steuer’s 
the scene of much 
talk, for Steuer was by way of 
lite a politician. He had early 
realized the necessity of affiliation with 
the powers that be. It had been “influ- 
ence” indeed, as dispensed by Mr. Louis 
Mosenberg, that had accounted for the 
ncrease in. Mr. Steuer’s business. He 
stood in with Mosenberg, and Mosen- 
berg stood in with him. Janitors in 
several apartment houses in the neighborhood 
belonging to Mr. Mosenberg had_ mysterious 
ways of wafting trade toward Mr. Steuer, and 
Mr. Steuer returned benefit for benefit. He and 
Mosenberg bossed the precinct. 

He was interrupted by the arrival of a cus- 

mer. She was a very small one indeed, and 
looked out white under her shawl. Mr. 
ot rer looked down on her kindly. 

Vat can I do for you, Miss Malone?’ he 
inquired politely. ‘‘ Ve haf some fine Malaccas, 
und some fine, juicy fegetables.” 


grocery store was 
political 


being qi 
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“Not to-day, thank you,” she broke in with 
decision. “I’ll look at them jellies, though. 
She appeared to be lost in thought. “1 think | 
won’t want any.” 

She strutted through the store with an air of 
seeking something to tempt a worn-out fancy. 
Then at last she said: “No, 1 don’t see nothin’ 
I care for. Ill just take five cents’ worth of 
sugar, a three-cent loaf, an’ five cents’ of tea.” 
She gave out her order with the air of ordering 
half the store. 

“All right, ma’am. Do up the young lady’s 
things, Anton; put in some of dem fancy crackers 
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with thanks—lofty 
thanks. The sam- 
ple pickle was the 
last scene in the lit- 
tle comedy that she 
and Mr. Steuer were 
wont to play togeth- 
er—whenever time 
allowed her. She 
loved parading 
through the big gro- 
cery store with what 
she fancied was the 
air of adistinguished 
young lady. Fora 
moment poverty 
vanished; she was 
rich. She declined 
jellies and sniffed 
at the quality of 
fruits. She even car- 
ried the game far 
enough to deliver 
her tiny order with 
a lofty air. 

Mr. Steuer saw 
her to the door with 
a flourish, and 
watched her across 
the street, beneficence written large on _ his 
broad German countenance. He liked children. 

| have purposely shown Mr. Steuer in an 
engaging light, so that you might avoid the 
mistake concerning him into which Mrs. May- 
berry fell. 1 wish, however, before going on to 
the next scene, to have it understood that Mr. 
Steuer was no Jekyll and Hyde character. There 
was nothing complex about him. He liked 
children—good children, children who had been 
brought up as he had in the vaterland, where 
the young walked decorously to and from school; 
where stealing fruit and overturning crates out- 














**Did he hurt you badly, you poor little boy >?’ 
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for a samble, und an oranche,’’ Mr. Steuer com- 
manded. ‘‘Von’t you try a pickle, ma’am, for 
a samble ?”’ 

He fished six cubic inches of salt pickle from 
a large glass jar. The little girl took it 





side a respectable, newly enlarged grocery store 
were unknown. As far as might be, he intended 
to maintain order—order that in the land of his 
birth was maintained by a paternal government. 

As he watched the little girl make her way 
across the street, he saw things going on at the 
side of his store which displeased him. He mo- 
bilized with a rapidity no one would have 
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suspected from his usual leisurely move- 
ments, and rushed down the street after some 
small boys, disappearing with pilfered apples. 
It was not for nothing that Mr. Steuer was a 
member of the Turnverein. It was a fine 
race; people turned to watch the grocer eat- 
ing up the distance between him and the 
hindmost boy, whom he caught by the coat- 
collar, and whom, with a practised hand, he 
twisted around, taking his head and shoul- 
ders between his legs, thus leaving the most 
vulnerable part of the culprit in easy reach. 
Systematically, Mr. Steuer applied a spank- 
ing. He applied it with calmness, with good 
will. The child squirmed and screamed. Mr. 
Steuer spanked on. A large policeman on 
the corner watched him, grinning. Then Mr. 
Steuer held the child out at arm’s length. 

““You sdeal mine abbles again,"’ he said— 
“yes? You knock ofer mine crates—huh? 
Negst time, ven I catch you, I sbank you— 
not mit mine handt, but mit a shingle—see ? 
Next time I catch any of you,” he said to 
the world at large, deeming it probable that 
some of the foe were lurking in the area- 
ways, ‘“‘next time I catch any of you, I lick 
you till der skin flies. | lick you till you dond’t 
sit down to eat for tree days!” 

Conscious of having performed a good deed 
in the interests of order and justice, he walked 
back toward his store, not noticing an angry 
woman who was puffing up behind him. She 
stopped before the officer standing on the 
corner. 

“You saw that, officer—you saw that ?” 
she sputtered. 

“Yes, ma’am, I seen it,”’ the officer admitted. 

“You saw it, and did n’t do anything?” she 
demanded. 

The officer, a large Irishman, grinned. 
had taken in the situation. 

“The other side of that street ain’t my 
beat,”’ he explained. ‘‘ My beat ends right here 
where | stand.” 

“And you mean to say,” the fiery little lady 
asked, ‘‘that you can’t stop an outrage across 
the street—that if you saw a man murdering a 
child on the opposite corner you could n’t cross 
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“* Systematically, Mr. Steuer applied a spanking” 





“Did he hurt you badly, you poor little boy ?”’ 
she inquired. 

“T'll kill ’im!” he sputtered. “I wasn’t 
doin’ nothin’—he run out an’ grabbed me, an’ 
171 kill ’im!”’ 

“Tell me how it happened, dear,”’ Mrs. May- 
berry urged. 

For answer, she got only more sobs and 
threats against Mr. Steuer’s life and property. 

“Well, don’t tell me anything about it if you 
don’t want to,” she soothed him. “ But if ever 
such a thing happens again to you, or to any of 
your little friends, you come straight to me, my 
dear.” 

She opened her purse and drew from it a card, 
and also saw that she had nothing smaller than 
a quarter, which she gave to the crying little 
boy. Others of the gang had approached, and 
Mrs. Mayberry found herself the center of a 
circle. 

“Does Mr. Steuer often do things like that?” 
she asked. 
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The boys “were on.” 
Lady Bountiful. 

“Yes ’m,” they replied, “Steuer, he licks 
de fellers every chanst he gots. He don’t 
like no boys playin’ near him, Steuer don’t.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Mayberry said, ‘‘there’s an 
end of all that. I shall make Mr. Steuer 
promise that he’ll never lift a hand against 
a boy again. You can play in the streets all 
you want—it’s not Mr. Steuer’s business. 
You come right to me now, boys, if he in- 
terferes with you again.” 

“You can’t stop him,’ said a doubting 
Thomas. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” responded Mrs. May- 
berry. ‘‘Il have ways to.stop Mr. Steuer.” 

She went away, leaving a large sense be- 
hind her of having some mysterious grasp 
upon Steuer. 

Sympathy had not cooled’ Mrs. Mayberry’s 
anger. She stalked onward to Mr. Steuer’s 
grocery store. He greeted her cheerfully. 

‘““Goot morning, Mis’ Mayberry. Goot 
morning; und vat can | do for you dis morn- 
ing? Ve haf some sbecial fine Malaccas—” 

He stopped, tor the stern person he saw 

before him, the aigrettes on her bonnet a-quiver 
with indignation, was not the pleasant customer 
whom he knew. 

“| saw what happened just now, Mr. Steuer,” 
she replied coldly. 

Mr. Steuer sighed. ‘‘Oh, dem kids is fierce 
around here, Mis’ Mayberry! But,’ he went on, 
a confident smile growing slowly on his broad 
face, “‘I sbank him goot, und next time | catch 
him I spank him better!” 

He was as confiding as a child, sure of sym- 
pathy for his virtuous act. 

Mrs. Mayberry froze still further. 

“So that was it!” she said. “ You beat that 
poor little boy because he took a miserable 
apple! ‘Well, Mr. Steuer, let me tell you this: 
that is the way custom is lost!” 

Mrs. Mayberry was no one’s fool; she knew 
how to strike at a vulnerable spot. 

Blank astonishment had taken the place of 
the smile on Mr. Steuer’s countenance. 

[Concluded on pages 519 to 521) 
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she flamed, ‘“‘ that 
an officer of the 
law could stand by 
and watch a great, 
grown man beat a 
helpless little child 
mercilessly.” ” 
The officer was 
one for whom fem- 
inine vituperation 
had never lost its 
poignancy; he saw 
Duty beckoning 
him along his beat. 
The self-ap- 
pointed protector 
of the down-trod- 
den heard sobs. 
Turning, she be- 
held a little boy, 
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with one hand rub- 
bing his breeches. 
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“*Tf it vasn't for me, you vould haf been arrested!’ ” 


















Ww Morris Hillquit, 
New York’s best- 
wn socialist, took part 
sion on his fav- 
before a club 
capitalists, a 
official of the city police department 
intently behind a curtain, evidently 
the socialist to say something that 
| warrant his arrest for sedition or incen- 
\ week later, when Mr. Hillquit 
| the unemployed workers and ‘‘ down- 
’ at the Bowery Mission, a stenog- 
1m the police department took down a 

report of his speech. 
another New Yorker, who has been 
f a socialist weekly for years, was chosen 
luty on a case involving two corpora- 
was objected to by the counsel for de- 
uuse he was a socialist, and he was 

ly dismissed. 

spondent of national reputation for a 
paper reports from New York that 
lists of this city, and the anarchists, 
trying to practise what the socialists 
ire causing a great deal of anxiety’; 
iggests legal 
to restrain 
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he public at 
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“* Where tramps are so common they are a jest” 


THE SOCIALIST 
BUGABOO 


By WILLIAM MAILLY 
Illustrated by H. E. DEY 
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«« No spook ever terror- 
ized a shivering small bo 

into burying his head under 
the blankets more effectively 
than the socialist spook has ter- 
rorized the citizen into retiring uy- 
der the blanket of conservatism.” 








pected to 
address _ the 
assemblage were ar- 
rested, and the audience 

dispersed with the aid of clubs, all 
without provocation of any kind. 
A prominent visiting Catholic 
divine said in an interview that 
“socialism is one of the chief evils 
threatening the United States, and 
a socialist government would go 





JN England, Germany, France, and other civilized countries, social- 

ism is to-day a factor in government. The membership of the 
Socialist Party in the United States has quadrupled since 1904. 
Apparently we shall soon have to reckon with socialism, and we had 
better begin by finding out just what it is and what it is not. The 
newspapers of the country are, most of them, busily confusing our 
minds on the subject. The man in the street vaguely associates it 
with long hair and nitro-glycerine. 
explain the thing as he sees it, because he managed the Socialist 
Campaign of 1904, and he ought to know. 


We have asked Mr. Mailly to 





to pieces in six months and bring 
about universal chaos.” 

The mayor of the American metropolis, in an 
address at Cornell University, arraigned social- 
ism as “destructive of the marriage tie, the 
family, personal initiative, and private prop- 
erty,” and called it “the greatest menace of 
the age.” 

President Roosevelt proposed legislation in- 
tended to ward off socialism, and in a public 
message denounced those who preach “class 
consciousness ”’—and is himself de- 
nounced, by those who oppose cer- 
tain legislation suggested by him, as 
a socialist and as one who stirs up 
class hatred. 

A bomb exploded at a meeting of 
unemployed, called under the aus- 
pices of socialists, and instantly the 
suspect was labeled a socialist, while 
a leading newspaper declared 
that “there is no place for 
socialists and their teachings 
in this republic,” and “ not 
one of them has a word to 
say which any human being 
is the better for hearing; not 
one of them has any 
message to deliver 
that is not charged 
with evil and with 
menace.” 

Socialism is foreign 
and un-American; 
socialism is responsi- 
ble for the increase 
in divorces; socialism 


causes ‘‘race sui- 
cide”’; socialism in- 
spires strikes and 


bloodshed and mur- 
der conspiracies; soci- 
alism is seducing 
working men away 











from religion and causing decreased church 
attendance; socialism makes men desert their 
wives and children; an increase in the army is 
needed to meet socialism—and so on, ad libitum, 

All of which indicates that the Socialist Bug- 
aboo is abroad in the land and seeking whom it 
may devour. The surest and quickest way ta 
achieve press notoriety is to attack socialism, 
whether he who attacks be politician, clergy- 
man, labor leader, or what not. 

Bugaboos have always played an important 
réle in history, although their own history has 
never been written. Since the time when the 
aboriginal created an image of dread and horror 
which embodied his own fears of the unknown, 
mankind has been haunted by bugaboos. The 
human mind has always fashioned from its sur- 
roundings a bugaboo, hewn out of its own con-+ 
ception of future dangers, Progress has always 
had to battle with the dread of the unseen. The 
bugaboo has been the ally of reaction of all ages. 

Socrates drank the hemlock, Christ was cruci- 
fied, Bruno was burned at the stake, Columbus 
was ridiculed and persecuted, James Hargreaves 
had his revolutionary spinning-jenny smashed 
by his neighbors in 1767, Lovejoy was mobbed 
and killed at Alton. All of these were sacrificial 
offerings to the bugaboo of their respective times, 

The Socialist Bugaboo is a thing of many 
shapes. Its creators have endowed it with 
every attribute of every spook that ever fright- 
ened mankind into blind antagonism to the 
truth. And no spook ever terrorized a shivering 
small boy into burying his head under the 
blankets more effectively than the socialist 
spook terrorizes the ordinary citizen into retir- 
ing under the blanket of age-long conservatism, 
there to invite race suffocation and retrogres- 
sion. No advance was ever made by mankind 
without the fear of destruction being evoked, 

For instance, when the socialists are charged 
with pursuing an agitation that would destroy 
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every institution, human and divine, that man 
holds sacred, how many people know that the 
proposal to establish free public schools in this 
country first met with the same sort of recep- 
tion? And yet that is a fact. The public- 
school system came into existence through the 
agitation of a group of weavers, tailors, and 
mechanics in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. These working men organized a party 
in 1829 with “free public schools, where the 
children of rich and poor alike can attend on an 
equal footing,” as its chief demand. A public 
meeting called to discuss this proposition in 
Philadelphia at the old city hall was broken up 
by the police and the speaker arrested and 
taken to jail. And the New York Evening Post 
of that day called on *‘ the bankers, the preach- 
ers, the merchants, and other respectable mem- 
bers of society,” to organize to put down “ this 
pernicious agitation which threatens to under- 
mine the very foundations of society.” That 
must sound very familiar to readers of certain 
metropolitan newspapers which habitually thrust 
forward the Socialist Bugaboo. 

Also, when the authorities are called upon to 
suppress socialist agitation and either imprison 
or deport the agitators, it should be remembered 
that William Penn, apostle of non-resistance 
and good will toward all men, was once tried 
for “‘ preaching and speaking.”” The jury three 
times refused to find the Quaker guilty, thus 
disobeying the instructions of the court, and 
upon returning a verdict of ‘not guilty” the 
fourth time, the jurors were adjudged in con- 
tempt. It is not inconceivable that a jury 
might be found in this day, that would act 
similarly in a trial against a socialist agitator, 
nor that a judge would be as narrow-minded 
and arbitrary as the Pennsylvania judge whose 
name is long forgotten, while Penn’s is glorified. 

History has an uncomfortable habit of pro- 
ducing coincidences. When editorial writers on 
the daily press emit fulminations, and public 
speakers throw verbal bricks, at the socialist 
agitators, they differ little in their methods of 
attack from the antirevolutionists and the anti- 
abolitionists that preceded them. Samuel Adams 
in his day was the “Great Incendiary,” John 
Adams a “ reckless political adventurer,” Thomas 
Paine a “child of the devil,’’ the American Con- 
gress a gathering of ‘“‘obscuré, pettifogging 
attorneys, bankrupt shopkeepers, outlawed 
smugglers, etc.; and its supporters the “ refuse 
and dregs of mankind; their generals men of 
rank and honor nearly on a par with those of 
the Congress.” And those who now predict 
that socialism would mean slavery and the 
abolition of religion had their prototypes in 


those who predicted that the war for independ- 
ence would result in a “despotism that will 
know no limit and no pity.” The people were told 
that the alliance of France with the “rebels” 
meant that ‘‘an absolute dominion over you will 
be set up by your late protectors; an American 
bastile will be erected; the Romish religion will 
be established; the English language will be 
forbidden; the French language will be made 
the language of the country,” and other dire 
things of the 
same sort. The 
literature of in- 
vective has not 
altered much in 
a hundred years. 

The abolition- 
ists were “crazy 
fanatics,” “ self- 
seeking agita- 
tors,” ‘‘designing 
demagogues,” 
and. ‘‘foul- 
mouthed — anar- 
chists.” The term 
“ nigger - lover” 
was applied just 
as readily tothem 
as ~“‘free-lover”’ 
is to socialists 
now. ‘‘Do you 
want your son or 
your daughter to 
marry a nigger ?” 
was considered 
the most power- 
ful antiabolition 
argument; just as 
the question, ‘‘Do 
you want to see 
free love rampant 
in the land?”’ is 
considered the 
last word in the 
antisocialist ar- 






“Socialism is native to every land where the 
modern factory system has been introduced” 
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ing similarity between the abolition bugaboo of 
the fifty’s and the Socialist Bugaboo of to-day. 

Stripped of its modern trimmings, the Socialist 
Bugaboo is the same old scarecrow. Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sum- 
ner, and others were pictured in the identical 
language used upon the socialist agitators, who 
do their work under much the same conditions 
that the abolitionists did theirs. 

There is, however, an essential difference 
between aboli- 
tion agitation 
and that of the 
socialist. . The 
day of the social- 
ist “free-lance” 
pioneer mission- 
ary is almost 
past. The social- 
ists have’ now 
what the aboli- 
tionists never 
achieved. The 
socialists have 
developed a party 
organization 
which has mem- 
bers in every 
State; which is 
supported finan- 
cially by monthly 
dues from all its 
members; which 
nominates full 
local and state 
tickets, in each 
election, and 
which is officially 
recognized in sev- 
eral States on the same 
basis as the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. 
This Socialist Party or- 
ganization conducts its 
agitation systematically 





gument. The 
New York paper ; 
that in 1860 denounced the antislavery senti- 
ment as “‘Northérn fanaticism,” and declared 
that “the Southern States had an undeniable 
right to secede from the North,” is the same 
paper that a short time ago suggested that 
socialist agitators be summarily deported from 
the United States. And in the same Philadel- 
phia where, in 1860, George William Curtis was 
threatened with a riot if he dared deliver an 
antislavery lecture, a socialist meeting was 
There is a strik- 


broken up by police in 1908! 


and thoroughly. From its 
national headquarters in 
Chicago, interstate organizers and lecturers are 
routed throughout the country. In many States 
—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, California, and Washington, for example 
—organizers are kept constantly in the field, and 
state secretaries give their entire time to the work. 
All these lecturers, organizers, and secretaries are 
under salary all the year around, three dollars a 
day and traveling expenses is the current rate. 
They no longer have to depend upon voluntary 
[Concluded on pages 517 and 518) 
































Just as we sit to-day. 


To sit together then, my dear, 
No word, perhaps, to say, 
To sit together then, my dear, 


HOME. —ty Jeannette Marks 


Mise I but see, my journey done, 
You stand beside the door 

To take my hand and lead me in, 

Ah, could I ask for more! 


You stand beside the door 
To take my hand and lead me in, Wes 
y 1%, 

Ah, could I ask for more! Yes 


The journey 's long to make, my dear, 
Chartless the hills to roam; 

And oh, the wandering will be far, 
The end—will it be home ? 


Might | but see, my journey done, 
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NEW THOUGHT NEW LIFE 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


A CHAMPION prize-fighter says that he does not train for his contests. 

“The weight question,” he declares, ‘“‘is the least of my troubles. | 
can make one hundred and thirty-three pounds with ease, and while it 
is not generally known to the public, I will get down to this weight by 
thinking about making it. 1 get rid of flesh by always keeping in mind 
that | must make the weight. I just keep telling myself that | ’ve got 
to get down to the notch. The articles leave nothing for me to do but 
to be at weight, and | will continue to keep this in mind.” 

As will be seen later in this article, the famous experiments of Pro- 
fessor Anderson of Yale University prove that the strength of muscles 
can be increased immensely by mental action alone, 
without any physical exercise whatever. 

We hear a great deal about the power of the 
mind over the body. Why, the whole secret of life 
is wrapped up in it. We do not know the A, B, C 
of this great, mysterious power, though the civilized world is rapidly 
awakening to its transforming force. The prophet, the poet, the sage, 
from earliest times have felt and recognized it. 

“Be ye transformed by the renewing power of your mind,” Paul 
admonished the Romans. ‘‘’T is the mind that makes the body rich,” 
says Shakespeare. ‘‘ What we commonly call man,” writes Emerson, 
“the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does not, as we know 
him, represent himself, but misrepresents himself. Him we do not re- 
spect; but the soul, whose organ he is, would he let it appear through 
his action, would make our knees bend.” 

lo-day even the prize-fighter, the uneducated, as well as the educated, 
the man who lives on the animal plane even as the man who lives on 
the spiritual plane, in fact, all sorts of people, are beginning to see that 
there is some tremendous force back of the flesh which they do not 
understand. The rapid growth of the metaphysical movement shows 
how actively this idea of man’s hidden power is working in the minds 
of all classes. 

As early as 1858, many years before anybody else thought of 
doing so, Professor Moses G. Farmer, inventor and scientist, lighted 
his residence in Salem, Massachusetts, by electricity. Others in dif- 
ferent countries used the same mysterious force, without knowing just 
what it was. The magnet was used in a great variety of ways, and 
probably those who first utilized it thought they had each discovered a 
different principle. Yet all these little systems were only the manifes- 
tations of one mighty electrical force, which is destined to emancipate 
man from most of the drudgery of life, and to cater to his comfort and 
convenience in innumerable ways. 

So the various manifestations of what, for the want of a more 
expressive term, we may call the New Thought, appearing in one place 
under the name of Christian Science, in another as 
Metaphysical Healing, in another as Mind Science, 
Mental Medicine, etc., are all indications of, and 
point toward, one ‘mighty, divine principle, which 
is destined to revolutionize our civilization. 

[he old is always an enemy of the new. Conservatism, prejudice, 
long intrenched habits and ideas, can not tolerate change. Yet, notwith- 
standing that this whole metaphysical movement has been fought 
desperately by the established order of things, it has steadily, persistently 
gained ground until scores of churches, some of which had opposed the 
newcomer most desperately, have now adopted one of its leading prin- 
ciples—the healing of the body. 

There are already more than a half thousand Christian Science 
churches, and scores of New Thought churches and New Thought 
Schools. What is called the Emanuel Movement has been taken up by 
a great many orthodox churches in Boston, Chicago, New York, and 
many other places. Metaphysical schools are springing up under differ- 
ent titles in all parts of the civilized world. People are beginning to 
get hold of little bits of one great divine truth, one vast and beautiful 
whole, which is destined to bring harmony to many heretofore conflicting 
methods of reaching a common good by furnishing a universal principle 
upon which people of all sorts of faith and creed can unite. 

Some of our best physicians, who only a few years ago ridiculed 
mental healing, are beginning to adopt the principle—so far as they 
know how—in their practise; especially the power 
of suggestion. They are finding that their patients 
are often more affected by mental medicine, by 
their calls, their encouragement and good cheer, 
than by their pills. They are finding, too, that the 
mental attitude of the patient has everything to do with the effect of the 
disease, that it often proves the turning-point in a crisis. The 
result of all this mental influence is a very marked falling off in the use of 
drugs. Many of our leading physicians give but very little medicine, 
because they have very little faith in it. It is now well known that 
scores of eminent physicians employ metaphysical healing in their own 
families and often for themselves. Even the regular medical schools are 
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Changeth ”’ 


Mind and 
Body Building 


taking up the subject of mental medicine in their lecture courses. 

Hampered as this great movement still is by the errors and extrav- 
agances of over-zealous followers, and also by the fraud of charlatans, 
who take advantage of the opportunities it offers to impose on the cred- 
ulous and ignorant, there is no doubt that the basic principle of this 
metaphysical movement, has opened up many possibilities of mind build- 
ing, character building, body building, and even business building, 
which are destined to bring untold blessings to the world. 

We are beginning to see that we can renew our bodies by renewing 
our thoughts; change our bodies by changing our thoughts; that by 
holding the thought of what we wish to become, we can become what 
we desire. IJnstead of being the victims of fate, we can order our fate; we 
can largely determine what it shall be. Our destiny changes with our 
thought. We shall become what we wish to become when our habitual 
thought corresponds with the desire. 

“For each bad emotion,” says Professor Elmer Gates, “there is a 
corresponding chemical change in the tissues of the body. Every good 
emotion makes a life-promoting change. Every thought which enters 
the mind is registered in the brain by a change in the structure of its 
cells. The change is a physical change more or less permanent. 

“Any one may go into the business of building his own mind for 
an hour each day, calling up pleasant memories and ideas. Let him 
summon feelings of benevolence and unselfishness, making this a regular 
exercise like swinging dumb-bells. Let him gradually increase the time 
devoted to these physical gymnastics, until it reaches sixty or ninety 
minutes per diem. At the end of a month he will find the change in 
himself surprising. The alteration will be apparent in his actions and 
thoughts. It will have registered in the cell struc- 
ture of his brain.” 

There is nothing truer than that “we can 
make ourselves over by using and developing the 
right kind of thought-forces.”’ 

Not long ago a young man whom | had not seen for several years 
called on me, and I was amazed at the tremendous change in him. When 
| had last seen him he was pessimistic, discouraged, almost despairing; 
he had soured on life, lost confidence in human nature and in himself. 
During the interval he had completely changed. The sullen, bitter ex- 
pression that used to characterize his face was replaced by one of joy 
and gladness! He was radiant, cheerful, hopeful, happy. 

The young man had married a cheerful, optimistic wife, who had 
the happy faculty of laughing him out of his “blues,” or melancholy, 
changing the tenor of his thoughts, cheering him up, and making him 
put a higher estimate on himself. His removal from an unhappy envi- 
ronment, together with his wife’s helpful “‘new thought” influence and 
his own determination to make good, had all worked together to bring 
about a revolution in his mental make-up. The love-principle and the 
use of the right thought-force had verily made a new man of him. 

He is a fortunate man who early learns the secret of scientific brain- 
building, and who acquires the inestimable art of holding the right sug- 
gestion in his mind, so that he can triumph over the dominant note in 
his environment when it is unfriendly to his highest good. 

That man is truly great who at will can master his moods; who 
knows enough of mental chemistry to neutralize a fit of the “blues” 
with the opposite thought, just as a chemist neutralizes an acid which is 
eating into his flesh by applying an alkiline antidote. A man ignorant 
of chemistry might apply another acid which would eat still deeper into 
his flesh; but the chemist knows the antidote of the particular acid that 

is doing the mischief. He can kill its corrosive, 
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Mental eating quality in an instant, for he knows the secret. 
. So the mental chemist knows how to counter- 
Chemistry act the corrosive, wearing, tearing, power of the 
despondent,+ depressing thought by its cheerful 

antidote. He knows that the optimistic thought is sure death to the 
pessimistic. He knows that harmony will quickly neutralize any form 


of discord; that the health thought will antidote the ailing, sick thought; 
that the love thought will kill the hatred thought, the jealous thought. 

Many of us keep our minds more or less poisoned much of the time 
because of our ignorance of mental chemistry. We suffer from mental 
self-poison and do not know it. Neither do we know how to antidote 
the poison passions which are working havoc in our bodies. 

Nothing else will so exhaust the vitality and whittle away life as 
violent fits of hatred, bitter jealousy, or a determination for revenge. We 
see the victims of these passions worn out, haggard, old, even before 
they have reached middle life. There are cases on record where fierce 
jealousy and hatred raging through the system aged the victims by years 
in a few days or weeks. 

Yet these mental puisons are just as ‘easily antidoted, conquered, as 
physical poisons which have well-known antidotes. If we are sick with 
a fever we go to a physician for an antidote; but when jealousy or hatred 

[Concluded on page 527] 
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Dre SKY SCRAPER 





Fro an eighteenth story office 

room in a sparkling, hum- 
ming skyscraper near Wall Street, a 
stretched down 
wires that led away through dark tubes under clattering 


copper wire 
into a long bewildering maze of 
city streets, out along quiet, frosty roads, over ice- 
hound rivers, across snowy, starlit valleys, through 
silent, shadowy forests, and at last along a twisting, 
hummocky road far up in New Hampshire’s White 
Mountains, and so to a homely little farmhouse of 
rough, gray stone, long and crooked, nestling into the 
slope ‘of a mountain side. And here all was drowsy 
and still. 

‘Hello, son.” The voice from the mountain was 
drawling and low. ‘Glad to hear you. It was gettin’ 
so late | hed ’bout given you up an’ decided to go to 
bed.’ 

‘*Bed?” A short laugh from the skyscraper four 
hundred miles away. 

‘*You durned_young fool, air you still at the office?” 

“*Yes. We’ve been kind of busy lately.” 

‘‘Um.” A short silence. ‘‘ Mebbe you’re gettin’ a 
trifle too busy.” 

‘““How do you mean?” 

“1 mean I’ve been figgerin’ now fer some time 
whether I'd tell you what’s been happenin’ to your 
mother.” 


“Mother?” The city voice dropped low. ‘‘ Why, 
dad, where is she? Why isn’t she there at the 
phone?” 

“* Because she ’s in bed.”’ 


“In bed! Sick?” For reply there came a low 
chuckle: 
‘““Well--no. You see, your mother an’ me is a 


queer unnatural breed. We ken get sleepy an’ go to 
bed at nine p. M., an’ still go right on supposin’ we ’re 
healthy. She’s in bed now an’ we'll let her sleep, 
though she’s goin’ to scold me fer it like fury in the 
mornin’.” 

“Well, then, what ’s wrong ?” 


‘*Get your ear closer. I ain’t takin’ no chances.” 


‘Well? I’m _ listening, 
dad.” 

‘She ’s goin’ mad.” 

“Daal” 


‘* By too much perusin’ of 
typewritten letters from her 
son, who ain’t got time fer 
sech things as handwritin’. 
Bendin’ over, readin’, an’ 
sayin’ nothin’; but gettin’ 
slowly madder an’ madder, 
not agin you—that’s the 
durned queer part of a female 
—but agin the young wom- 
an who runs the machine! 
The other day, jest to quiet 
her, | said, kind of com- 
fortin’, ‘Never mind, moth- 
er. This here young woman 
is doubtless a purty young 


- “Easy, 


Of the magical coast of Spain. 


For what were I in a castle ? 


and bhe MOUNTAIN 
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written letters and went back to old-fashioned hand- 
writin’.” (A brief silence.) 

‘1 will. I’m ashamed of myself. My only excuse 
has been the infernal rush of this office. When I come 
down in the morning, | waste the first hour shoving 
onto to-morrow every job that can possibly wait. If I 
don’t have to do that, my chief gets worried—wonders 
what’s the matter with business.” From the far-away, 
silent mountains there came a long, low whistle. 

‘* See here, boy, I’ve been thinkin’ a good deal lately 
about this fool rushin’ of yours—” 

The operator broke in: ‘‘ Your three minutes are 
up. Do you want to go on?” 

Billy Senior growled. ‘‘Durn this ’phone! 
night.” 


Good- 
dad, easy. Central, 
another three minutes.” 

‘*Central, he ’ll do no sech thing! 
expense as it is! Good-night.” 

‘*But, dad, 1’m piling up money these days.” 

‘‘Mebbe! But you’re doin’ somethin’ else! 1 Il 
think it out an’ write you! Good-night.” 

‘*Good-night, dad.” Somewhere in the maze a 
switch clicked; the weekly bridge was broken. 

Billy Senior turned slowly away. In the tiny, cozy 
room he seemed doubly tall and lean and big boned, 
most of all when he stooped to look out of the low, 
curtained window. He looked down the valley, on 
fir-clad slopes and sugar-maple groves and billowy 
fields all white and serene in the starlight; and, miles 
across the valley, looming majestic and silent, the 
sweeping slopes and crest of old Lafayette. He looked 
a long time, and when he turned his eyes showed the 
light of slow, hard thinking. 

“Um. It’ll take some hard thinkin’,” he muttered. 
‘But it’s a-goin’ to be done.” And with this enig- 
matical remark, he began closing the crazy old house 
for the night. 

* * * * * * * 

Billy Junior sat at his desk staring out the window 
beside him. From his airy perch he looked down 
through the up-pouring glare from the streets to the 
harbor beyond, with its gleams and flashes, its swiftly 
moving lights of tugs and barges, ferries and ships, its 
toots and strident blasts and bellows. He gazed out 
on it all and smiled. His face was long and lean like 
his father’s, but already filled with lines so deep and 
tense, they showed even under his smiling. 

Billy Junior was earning money fast. By giving body 
and soul day and night to the Law, in eight years he 
had worked his way up into this big law Office, where 
his salary had risen already to over four thousand a year. 
Hence, feeling his own tremendous importance and the 
vast value of his time, when the new branch telephone 
line was extended to the New Hampshire village, he 
had ordered a telephone put in at home; and, despite 
their protests against the sinful extravagance of it, 
Billy Junior had called them up regularly once a week, 
and enjoyed it the more from the sum that it cost. It 
was doing the handsome thing by his parents. Besides, 
he loved their voices. 

So the bridge had been made. And round this excit- 
ing moment the uneventful lives of the two old people 


go away. I'll take 


It’s a fool 





The House od the Heart—By Emery Pottle 


IS never a castle I build me, 
For my soul to spend its gain ; 
Nor battlements high that assail the sky 
On the wonderful coast of Spain. 
I fashion no towers of granite 
To sweep a blossoming plain, 
When my heart doth dream of the glamour 
and gleam light 
On the sapphire coast of Spain. 


When my fancy 


* T is a home for my heart I build me, 
skims the main 
And touches the shore that dreamers adore— 
he marvelous coast of Spain; 
Sweet and small and low-lying, 
Glad for the sun and the rain, 
For the stars of night and the dawn’s faint 


Oh, my House of the Heart I call it~ 





had centered. The hunger that lies buried deep in so 
many millions of hearts, in this age of the rush of young 
people to cities, was here. kept ever sharp. It was a 
moment to look forward to with tightening nerves; for 
in the long week they thought up so many things to 
say, and a slow, deliberate drawl is no speech for a 
long-distance wire. When the bell rang; when Billy 
Senior stooped and Sarah stood on tiptoe; when he 
held the receiver an inch from his ear so that both 
could hear Billy Junior; when all in a flutter, Sarah by 
instinct would set her cap ribbons to rights for the 
‘“‘ visit,” and both stood motionless waiting, it was 
as though the great, straining city had stretched out its 
long, nervous arms and had laid its clutch on their 
souls. 

**1 declare sometimes | feel like one of them opium 
fiends,” said Sarah. . 

And this was not all. In these days, while the new 
improved rural deliveries are suddenly flooding the 
country districts with letters and magazines and big 
metropolitan dailies, at the same time the gap between 
country and city is widening faster than ever before. 
And, instead of uniting the two, the mails are only 
rousing the wise country millions to a keener sense of 
the abyss that is deepening inside the nation. In the 
case of Billy Senior and Sarah, the weekly ‘‘phonin’ 
spells” brought home this realization as no letters or 
papers could ever have done. They could feel it in his 
voice. 

‘*1 know what’s the matter,” said Sarah one night. 
The weekly talk had ended and she had been silently 
knitting. 

“Well?” said Billy Senior, deep behind his paper. 

‘* The reason he talks so easy an’ has so little to say” 

her voice quavered slightly—‘‘is that he has some- 
thin’ else on his mind—all the time--even in phonin’.” 
Billy Senior looked up grimly. 

“Do you know what it is?” he demanded. Sarah 
sighed as she took up her knitting. 

‘*Oh he’s young, an’ we’re gettin’ old. 1 s’pose 
it’s the will of the Lord.” 

Billy Senior snorted: 

‘Is this the will of the 
Lord?” He struck the long 
column of the day’s market 
quotations. Sarah * leaned 
over with a hopelessly puz- 
zled stare. ° Billy Senior 
grinned. ‘‘I don’t blame 
you,” he said. ‘‘Wall Street 
is mixin’—even tome. But 
mark my words! This is 
what ’s on his mind—this- 
right here! I’ve been think- 
in’ hard an’ pryin’ way into 
that boy. I don’t want to 
lose him no more ’n you do. 
An’ the way to keep hold 
is to larn to discuss what 


he’s thinkin’!” He paused 
fora moment. ‘‘Somebody’s 
got to be give an all-fired 
good lesson!” he suddenly 
added. Sarah pursed her 
lips in a dangerous way. 
“*You mean Billy ?” 
*"No. An’ | don’t know 
yet who | do mean, nor 
what kind of a game they ’re 
playin’.” Big Billy Senior 


And what were its splendors vain 
To a quiet heart which has small part 
In the glorious coast of Spain? 
I should fear the marbled silence 
With never a blemish or stain— 
The tapestried halls, the encompassing walls 
That flaunt on the coast of Spain. 


And it knoweth naught of pain, 
For there's rest of strife in the beautiful life 
They live on the coast of Spain. 
*T is a dwelling for love I fashion, 
Where my soul shall spend its gain 
And find release in the perfect peace 
Of the blissful coast of Spain. 


thing, fresh an’ sweet an’— 
an’ sympathetic as an angel.’ 
An’ then—well, then I went 
out to the mornin’ chores.” 
Billy Senior’s deep, shaking 
chuckles slowly subsided. 
**Out doin’ the chores,” he 
said, “‘I concluded it might 
be healthier fer your mother 
if you stopped sendin’ type- 
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with a curious frown. Then again 
paper out over his knees. ‘‘ There’s 
g heap more of pryin’,” he said. And he 
nto his reading. 

that boy” went on slowly, 
t ssly in the winter months that followed. 
winter a man has time, silent ages 
Billy Senior was thinking; laboring 
il papers and books and reports that 
h n send him, slowly “‘figgerin’ out the 
g vrote Billy Junior long letters, stopping to 
point, scowling over it, then again writ- 
ng s he would remain absorbed for hours, 
his until Sarah would lose all 
| declare, you’re as bad as Billy 
Ju then Billy Senior would look up slowly, 

wit f the city printed deep in his eyes. 
ime.” he would say. ‘‘ There ain’t a 
knows how big it really is. It’s drag- 

g amed country in. It’s puzzlin’.” 

N he began one night, ‘‘not to waste 
right on with what I was writin’ you 


meals, 


dad? I forget.” 
bes in the country don’t! We ain’t 
quit igh to jump from a thing till we ’ve 
thous ut. What I want to know is this. 
Supt smart young 
WY ) put everv last sou 
with water; 
l country fellers, 
gTOW 1 of distrustful, at 
the yf a bust should 
y out of the banks 
e way as a four- 
who has just put 
his | the stove. Fust, 
would t ing feller’s stocks 
r name, an’ act 
gen’rally acts 
5 broke loose on 
Second, how 
ng feller feel?” 

laughed: 
ighty bad. But 
t to happen. 
Th s booming these 
country Rubes, 
i rusting, are send- 
ing y ney by carloads. 
Nev i me, dad. Watch 
vO ve you have the fever 


Fs 


é 





Q 


yp” 
n’t, why have you 

cha , mind about buying 
tha s down the valley?” 
- il hed changed? I’m 


\ n figgerin’ for the last 
two y ven’t you? If you 
d t £ lick, somebody will.” 

N they? There’s jest 

forget, Mister Smart 

I there in the city you 
fell st your nerves tryin’ to 
hustle, { ttin’ all the time that if all 
of i down, nobody would 
snails racin’.”” a 
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I can’t quite make out what it means’ 





Billy Senior looked up. “‘Ken you or kent your 
You know me. _ I’m good fer it, ain’t 1?” 
The banker watched him a moment. 
said simply. ‘‘Good as they make ‘em. 

Ill risk it.” 

Then over Billy Senior's long, narrow face there 
spread a grin of relief. 

“Say,” he drawled, ‘‘I don’t want to take out money.” 

The banker wheeled round. ‘‘ Then what in shiv- 
erin’ thunder do you want?” 

Billy Senior drew out his son’s check. ‘‘I was just 
figgerin’ whether | ’d make a deposit,’” he said. ‘Ye 
see I’ve been studyin’ things of late, an’ it’s made me 
a trifle suspicious. But | guess this bank’s as safe as 
any. It appears to hev some money.” 


** Tes.” Se 
Anyhow, 










* * * 


iW later, 


held ¢ r } 


is Billy Senior 
lis long visage wore an eager, myster- 
sharp contrast to his voice, which sounded 


d, ‘‘l want to know if you can loan 
i-dollars.” Billy Junior started back. 
e asked. 

t time fer details. In this here pryin’ I’ve 
b to stocks an’ sich, | don’t mind sayin’ that 
1’, nethin’ which appears less like a funeral 
th |’ve seen. I need more money than I’ve 
gt 1s you're sinkin’ yours into things not 
hal lon’t mind askin’ you to send it! Thar! 
1’, Now laugh, you disrespectful skallywag! 

La laughin’ !”’ 


lid, in cruel, mocking glee. 
he asked at last, ‘‘ what is it? 
why e handle it for you?” 
said Billy Senior, stiffly, ‘‘that my son 
kin trust lad. An’ jest to test your filial feelin’, | 
ain’t to add a word. Send me the money—or 


And 


on the following day. And on 
that ’n Billy Senior went to the bank in the 


hundred dollars,” he said. ‘I need it 
this w f | don’t get it, 1’m busted.” The banker 
stared istonished. 
N ’ he asked. ‘‘A mortgage come due?” 

Bil 1odded, keeping his eyes on the floor. 
wedi br ys thought,” said the banker, slowly, ‘‘ that 
you ’d t r of mortgages. You used to call ’em 


But my son in New York, he needed the 
sons in New 


swore softly: ‘‘ These 





After that, between the two Billies, for something 
over a month, ‘‘stocks an’ sich”’ were never mentioned. 

Then, little by little, the voice from the mountains 
came over the wire in constantly gloomier tones. At 
last one night in June it sounded harsh and apparently 
quivering with anger: 

“*1 know now!—I know jest what this gamblin’ is 
an’ how it feels to lose! The money that yer dad has 
been years savin’—every dollar—wiped clean out! 
Now let’s leave it alone, son! Sell what stock you 
hev, if you hev any left, an’ put the money in sugar 
groves with apple trees fer margins!” 


“‘Dad!” Billy Junior’s voice shook with pity. 
‘*Dad!—if you had only let me handle it !” 
‘‘T want you to sell out—d’ you hear? Sell—out!” 


“1 can’t do that, dad.” 

“Why not?” 

A hot discussion followed, and ended in bitter silence. 
This went on for weeks, in letters and in ‘ phonin’ 
spells.” And as Billy Junior held obstinately to his 
course, his father grew more and more angry. 

‘*1’ve tried a scheme,” he said to Sarah ‘‘a scheme 
that I thought would fetch him round. But the durned 
young fool is crazy!” 

It came to an end one August night, when Billy 
Junior, nervous and tired from a long sultry day’s work, 
called up home for a rest. Over the wire came his 
father’s voice, deliberate to a dangerous degree. 

«, “LT hev,” he began, ‘‘ a few bran’ new pints to make 
about gamblin’.” 

“Dad! Drop that, will you! I’m sick of it!” 

“*Very well, son.” And Billy Senior rang off. 

He wrote no letters for many weeks. In_ the 
*“phonin’ spells,” Sarah, anxious and worried, held 
the receiver alone. Billy Senior refused to make up 
until ‘‘the young smarty” was ready to obey. Billy 
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Junior refused ; and, beside he was busy. The time 
came when Billy Senior forbade his wife to speak of 
their son. Down at the village store he discontinued 
his paper. His face became leaner than ever, and most 
of the time it was set in a steady frown. He said 
nothing. The gap was now complete. 


* * * 7 * * * 


Two long months dragged by. 

One fail evening a letter came from Billy Junior to his 
mother. It was short. 

‘*Of course,” he wrote, ‘‘ you both know what has 
happened. 1 went to my bank last night and stood in 
line till ten o’clock this morning. Then a notice was 
pasted over the door—the bank has suspended payment, 
my money there is gone, and what had in stocks 
seems on the way to follow. This is another 
way of saying that dad was a prophet and | was 
a fool.” 

Sarah sat staring at the letter, completely puz- 
zled. She rose and went slowly over to Billy 
Senior, who sat looking off into the darkening 
valley. He turned. 

‘Read it,” she said, holding it out. ‘‘I can’t 
quite make out what it means.” 

Billy Senior hesitated, then reached out and 
took it. By the dim light from the window he 
read it through. Herose, lit the lamp, sat down 
and again read the letter slowly, holding it close 
to the light. Little by little his shaggy brows 
contracted, until at last you could barely see his 
eyes. 

Sarah’s anxiety deepened. 
and touched his arm. 

“William!” Her voice was hardly more 
than a whisper. ‘‘Whatis it?” He looked up. 
And just for an instant the light from the lamp 
showed a joyous flash in his eyes. But he hid 
it with a frown, leaped up and started for the 
door. Sarah sprang after him. 

‘*What is it, William? What is it?” He 
turned, gave a short, shaking laugh : 

“When I come back—I’Il—I’ll tell you!” 
He slammed the door behind him. She jerked 
it open, and saw him going in long strides down 
the steep road. Down in the village store, for 
the first time in two months, Billy Senior read 
the papers. Sitting ona soap box by the counter, 
he read them all, with a curious fixed expres- 
sion, now intent and searching, now relaxing into 
astare. At times he looked quickly up at the 
crowd of men who were gathered around the 
stove. At last he threw down the paper, and sat 
there watching the looks on the faces—in a 
calculating way. These slow, shrewd Yankees 
were speaking of previous panics and their after- 
maths—hard times. A deep but rising anger 
showed plainly in their eyes. 

‘“Look here!” he began. And in his gruff, 
low voice there was something so strained that 
the group turned at once. ‘‘ Now,” he began 
slowly, ‘‘suppose we talk about good times.” 
And this he proceeded to do, describing the 
boundless prosperity from which the country had 
all at once plunged; describing it briefly, but in 
a way so clear and convincing, pausing to re- 
member and then giving figures to back his asser- 
tions, all the way from ‘‘ Californy”” to Maine, 
that when he concluded, they stared in utter 
amazement. 

‘*Where in thunder,” asked a suspicious old 
farmer, ‘‘did you ever get them figgers?” Billy 
Senior turned slowly. 

‘‘1’ve been takin’ a hand,” he said, ‘‘in the pryin’ 
that’s bein’ begun by about ten million benighted 
farmers. An’ what | want to know is this !’’—his 
voice rose loud and impatient—‘‘Is the country to 
blame for this panic? If not—who is? An’ if any one 
is—which seems reasonable—what air we goin’ to do?” 

He led the discussion which followed. 

When next the ‘‘phonin’ spell” came round, over 
the vast maze of wires that had all the last month, by 
day and by night, borne so many excited talks, this 
quiet message came from the mountain: 

“You wa’n’t to blame, son; it’s simply that you ’re 
livin’ in New York. But I hev got one piece of news 
that may prove interestin’. That thar five hundred 
thet you loaned me | spekilated with as follows. Fust, 
| put it in a bank, which was safe as far as I could see. 
Then | had a month or two of lookin’ at a sugar grove 
that I’ve been about two years calculatin’ to buy. 
Lastly—I decided. The grove was bought—in your 
name. An’ that is all the gamblin’ thet your dad has 
ever done. You’d better come up an’ look it over. 
The sight may do ye good. 

‘‘Wait! please don’t interrupt till | git through.” 
The voice grew slower. ‘‘If you should happen to 
meet that Wall Street family walkin’ home from busi- 
ness, | wish you'd tell’em from me thet there ’s quite 
a few millions of us slow-thinkin’ men who know jest 
about what a prosperous year this has been, an’ who 
ain’t going to be scared clean out of our boots by any 
of this here stampedin’. No. We're goin’ right on 
with the chores, jest the same as if nothin’ hed hap- 
pened. But don’t let ’em figger from this thet we 
don’t know somethin’ has happened—in recent years— 
somethin’ so all fired queer—thet though we don’t say 
these gentlemen ain’t of great use in the buildin’ up of 


She leaned over 
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this country—we ’re beginnin’ to feel they air chargin’ 
a trifle too high. Not thet we mind a few millions— 
but billions is gettin’ expensive.” 

Here the eyes of Billy Senior gleamed from under his 
brows,-and as he towered there by the phone, he 
seemed for a moment symbolic. But his voice was only 
a slow, quiet drawl; and all that he added was this : 

‘Tell ’em thet in the year of our Lord Seventeen 
Hundurd an’ Seventy-six, England got chargin’ too high 
—chargin’ without even askin’—kind of unfort’nate fer 
England.” He heaved a gentle sigh. 

**Well, son, keep up your letters. We want to 
keep close—these days. .Your mother reads ’em a good 
many times, an’ I look ’em over myself. The readin’ 
ain’t always easy. In my day, if a ten-year-old school- 
boy wrote like you, he ’d—um. _Still—even takin’’em 
as they air—they beat typewritin’ all to pieces. So 
keep ’em up. We want to keep close to you—boy— 
‘jest as close as we can!” 

» - 


BASEBALOGY 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 








REGENERATE 


T USED to be boys asked their pas 
How large great Alexander was, 
But if the boys should ask to-day, 
They'd add, ‘‘And where did Alec play ?”’ 


Boys once, at least I've heard they did, 
Were wont to envy Pirate Kidd, 

But now they say, ‘‘ That yarn’s a dream; 
There ain't no Kidd on Pittsburg’s team!"’ 


And once, as all boys know by heart, 
Napoleon's name was Bonaparte, 
But every urchin knows to-day 

His name's Lajoie (or Lojoway). 


So perish all the pests of war— 

Those heroes of earth's abattoir ! 

Throw down the sword; take up the bat; 
There is no bloody stain on that. 





THE MARKET 


FERGUSON watches the ticker 
And eagerly scans the slip, 
The creature of bargain and dicker 
Whose gods are ‘‘Cotton’’ and ‘Ship. 
And it troubles him so 
When “ Lead”’ sinks low; 
And it grieves his eye 
When ‘‘Gas”’ goes high; 
For the ticker to him is a juggernaut wheel 
To crush him or carry, for woe or weal. 


You and I look at the ticker 

As the innings come one by one, 

But with hardly an eyelid’s flicker 

Though the club be doing or done. 

We may feel our thanks 

For the visitor’s blanks; 

We may smile the more 

If the home club score, 

But the ticker to us is a loom which spins, 

And we're glad of its yarn, no matter who wins. 





TOLERANCE 


Now that the pzan of praise is sung, 
Now that the symphony is sounded, 

Now that the carillon is rung, 

Now that the eulogy is rounded, 

Pray you, be temperate in the fashion 

In which you boast your baseball passion. 


When Strephon Tompkins sings the eyes’ 
Of Maggie Jones and calls her ‘‘ Phyllis,"’ 
And fain would waft himself with sighs 
Where waits his goddess, Amaryllis, 

You may not find his subject yielding 

To your discourse on Keeler's fielding. - 


When Torrey bubbles to the brim 
With plain and pious exhortation 
And, in the hushing of the hymn, 
Demands of you your soul's salvation, 
*T is scarce a time for your revision 

Of Mister Connelly's ‘rank decision."’ 


When Coltman has his landscapes hung, 
And, full of art and erudition, 

He rattles with an easy tongue 

On ‘‘atmosphere"’ and ‘‘composition,"’ 
Though your remarks may be commanding, 
He does not care for Cleveland's standing. 


For many men have many views; 

Some minds are Christian, some Socratic, 
And many men still read their news 
“Republican or Democratic. 

Some taste is urban, some bucolic, 

And not all culture is baseball-ic. 
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[Conclusion] 


s we reached the mob Christopher’s voice rose for 

all to hear: 

‘*We’ll sacrifice the queen! The queen!” With 
that he flung her to the ground and began savagely to 
tear her outer skirt into strips, with the obvious purpose 
of binding her. 

The scene was clear to the mob througt. the open 
ranks of my men. I was none the less appalled than 
were the savages at the audacity of the move and Chris- 
topher’s ferocious method of procedure. And I made no 
attempt to keep the soldiers from turning their heads 
to see. My task was instantly to find my cue in the 
drama that Christopher was playing. It came before | 
was ready. As Christopher, after the binding, which 
required but a moment, was carrying Lentala up to 
the pyre, she began to struggle, and called: 

*“My soldiers, save me!” 

I bounded through the ranks as I gave the command 
to about face and forward double-quick. But | outran 
the soldiers, struck Christopher down with my sword, 
and caught Lentala as she was falling. The shortest 
instant was needed to cut her bonds, but that was suf- 
ficient for me to lose control of the situation. Christo- 
pher’s splendid ruse had succeeded in saving the queen 
from the mob, and | knew that nothing concerning 
himself mattered beyond that. Indeed, | have always 
thought that he deliberately chose the time to give his 
life for her sake. 

I could not bear that, nor could Lentala, who com- 
prehended. Without hesitation she left me and bent 
over him, to receive the blow that was about to fall, 
and was careful that he should not know her purpose. 
| did what | could, shouting, commanding the soldiers 
to form, waving my sword menacingly. It had a stay- 
ing effect, and | can not now say with certainty that it 
would have failed. 

Suddenly, with a sickening sensation, I felt the earth 
tremble beneath my feet. A strange sense of dizziness, 
of reeling, made my movements waver. The soldiers 
also were staggering, and their purpose to rend Christo- 
pher — to be relaxing; but nothing could with- 
stand the pressure of the mob behind them. 1 had 
barely time to snatch up Lentala and cut a way back to 
the altar before Christopher, whose glance found Len- 
tala and me safébegan to tise as the lurching horde 
hurled itself upon him. In a-staggering run, nearly 
tripped at every step, I bore her to the edge of the 
clearing, on the side toward the colony, and hid us both 
in the shadows. When I had picked her up she buried 
her face in my shoulder and clung to me with both 
arms round my neck. 

‘What is it?’”’ she asked. 

** A volcanic eruption.” 

‘* Where ’s Christopher ?” 

A deep-red flame rose with a rushing noise from the 
seat of the eruption as renewed rumblings and roarings 
came from the quivering ground. The rising: flame 
plunged into a rapidly spreading canopy of smoke and 
ashes from the initial explosion, The hither edge of 
the vast cloud was wan in the moonlight, but the 
under Surface reflected the crimson of the flame. All 
things adopted that dreadful hue. The green foliage 
took it on as the muddy purple of decay; the brown 
faces of the natives looked as if beaten to a pulp. 
The purple flame issued from below the Face with a 
great augmentation. In rising and spreading it cast a 
thin veil over the visage, making it ghastly. 

The falling of heavy stones ceased, but the more 
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numerous small ones began to pelt us. | drew my coat 
round Lentala’s head, and broke tree branches within 
reach to shield her body, for the stones had a vicious 
sting. 

‘*Be brave,” | said. 
through the passage.” 

“1 will, Joseph,” but I felt a sob against my breast. 

The increasing heat began to make wild mischief in 
the air. Little whirlwinds had been rising, twirling 
leaves upward. All at once they ceased, leaving an 
ominous calm. Then came a rushing, swirling roar, 
with the crashing of trees,—the noises of a tornado, I 
looked round. Nearly in aline with the moon rose a 
spinning column bearing upward dismembered trees. | 
did not know what to do, and did not wish Lentala to 
see what was coming, but | must unconsciously have 
given an alarming sign, for she silently caught her 
breath and tightened her hold. 

As I was looking about in helplessness, an extraor- 
dinary vision of tatters and despair staggered toward us 
out of the forest, peering about. Her staring eyes 
found me, and she stopped in fear. 

‘* Annabel!” I cried. 

Lentala sprang to her feet, her terror gone, and 
stared for a moment; then, springing forward, she took 
Annabel in her arms before | had reached her. 

‘*Where is my father?” begged Annabel, recogniz- 
ing us both. 

“He is safe with Captain Mason at the colony,: 
dear,” Lentala sweetly answered. 

When I turned again from comforting Annabel | 
found to my alarm that Lentala had disappeared. 

In looking about for her without leaving Annabel | 
discovered that the tornado had torn away the trees on 
the opposite side of the clearing, and was breaking to 
pieces after tumbling into the valley; but I could not 
guess what havoc, if any, it had wrought in the clear- 
ing, and a profound uneasiness on Lentala’s account 
made my duty to care for Annabel irksome. | was un- 
certain as to Christopher’s fate. 

Worse than all that had gone before came next. The 
canopy suddenly effaced the moon, and looked like an 
enormous mushroom on a blood-red stem. Violent 
gusts of wind fell here and there with a rending force, 
working havoc in the forest and among the natives. 
Now and then rose a sharp solitary cry from one struck 
by a falling stone or spattered by blistering mud. At 
times a swarm of cries rang from the dip of scorching 
gases. Clouds were gathering. Lightning flashed be- 
tween them and the canopy; the crash of near thunder 
swelled the tumult. I tried not to think of the colony. 

‘Where is Lentala?” cried Annabel in my ear, 
rousing out of a half-stupor. 

‘*She has gone to the clearing,” I ventured. 

**Go and find her,” urged Annabel in fright, forcibly 
withdrawing from me. 

“* How can | leave you?” 

‘*1 am safe here, and will wait for you. Go!” 

I obeyed, staggering into the clearing and falling over 
the kneeling or prostrate savages. My heart presently 
gave a bound of joy; for, yey | side by side, fearless 
and devoted, were Lentala and Christopher, apparently 
unhurt, and doing all they could to pacify the frantic 
natives, encouraging them, binding their wounds, and 
sending them to the service of others, thus or 
starting centers of control and help that enlarged wit 
magical rapidity. 1 came near, but the two who were 
dear to me did not observe, so intent were they on 
their duty. 1| had never seen so lovely a look on Len- 
tala’s face, and | determined to let no foolish barrier 
stand between us 
thenceforth. 
Christopher saw 
me first, but gave 
no sign whatever; 
then Lentala, and 
there was a divine 


‘*Remember, we came safely 


light in her 
startled, happy 
face. | was lead- 


ing her back to 
Annabel when 
Christopher 
sprang past us to- 
ward Annabel, 
shouting: 

‘*“‘Down—on 
your faces! ” 

| seized Lentala 
and lurched 
ahead, but before 
we had quite 
reached Annabel 
and Christopher 
we went down in 
a blazing crash. 
* wwe 


“Shake your- 
self up, sir,” came 
in a thin voice 
from a great dis- 
tance. 


canopy of smoke and pres % 


¢ 





“The rising flame plunged into a rapidly spreading 
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| could open my eyes but a moment under the vigor- 
ous shaking that Christopher gave me, for slimy, warm 
drops were falling on my face; but I had met the dark- 
ness that the blind know. A painful throbbing made 
my head roll as Christopher dragged me to shelter and 


propped me against a tree. 

‘“Where are we?” I asked. My groping hands 
found a prone body at my left. I opened my eyes, and 
the world was blotted out. 


‘‘Choseph!” came feebly from the body under my 


hand 


My arms went round her and drew her up. 
‘‘Where’s Annabel, Christopher?” I asked. 
‘On your right, sir.” 


Lentala lay collapsed in my arms. The rain of mud 


from the canopy pattered and splashed about us. The 
ground was still, and there was hardly a sound except 
the slimy drip. 

‘The volcano has stopped, hasn’t it?” 

Ves, sir red 

| asked the next question in the conviction that I had 
been stricken blind: ‘‘Is there any light at all?” 

‘No, sir.” 

Lentala clutched me. ‘‘I’m glad, Choseph! | 


thought | was blind.” 

‘* What happened, Christopher ?” I asked. 

‘*The world blew up, sir.” 

‘*What then?” 

** Darkness.” 

rhe rain had extinguished the forest fires, and the 
sirupy drip was mingled with the hissing of hot stones. 
There was nothing to do but wait. Wails began to 
creep out of the silent clearing. Lentala drew away. 

‘*Poor children!” she said. ‘‘Ican teach them 
better now. There’s a good life ahead for me here.” 

| sat a moment in a desolate silence, and found her 
hand. She returned my clasp, but it was different from 
any she had ever given me before. It grew firmer, 
imparting a silent message of finality. 


Chapter XXIV. 


"THere was something portentously solemn in Christo- 

pher’s manner when he came one brilliant morning 
with a summons from the queen to lunch with her and 
Annabel. | was aware of Captain Mason’s notice to 
her Majesty that in two hours the colony, which had 
been royally entertained in the palace and its adjunct 
buildings since the great catastrophe, .would file past to 


bid her farewell. My absorbing duties in directing the 
stowing of the Hope’s cargo had kept me away from 
the queen and Annabel, who had become devoted 
friends; but a more potent barrier had been her Maj- 
esty’s cold reserve under her assumption of her queenly 
duties, which had been exceedingly severe. The de- 
struction of the Black Face by the eruption had been 


joyously accepted as Heaven’s endorsement of her acces- 
sion to the throne, and the natives idolized her. 

Nothing seemed clearer than her wish that | do my 
part to make as smooth as possible her determination 
to forget what had passed between us. 

Confident, therefore, that she would carry off the 
parting pleasantly, and appreciating her kindness in in- 
viting me, and her tact in providing for Annabel’s pres- 
ence, | went with as stout a heart as I could command. 
Christopher and | had long ago laid aside our disguise. 
He led me in silence to the private room where Lentala 
had dreamed of a bright life far away. A table was set 
daintily for three; and as there were no native attend- 
ants, | knew that Christopher was to serve. Rangan 
was near the end of his days, and Rawley gave con- 
stant attendance on the deeply stricken Mr. Vancouver. 

As | entered, | heard the queen and Annabel chatting 
with astonishing gaiety in an adjoining room, the door- 
way into which was closed with a curtain. Whatever 
they were discussing was interrupted by my entrance. 

‘‘Choseph!” came challengingly from beyond the 
curtain. It was Beela’s voice, though every trace of 
her had disappeared since the eruption. 

‘“Your Majesty,” I responded. 

Nonsense! Aren’t you going to behave?” It was 
Beela’s scold and the impatient stamp of her foot. 
‘‘1’m not quite ready. Annabel will entertain you.” ~ 

Annabel came out. The sparkle in her eyes and 
the flush in her cheeks showed that she was excited, 
despite her effort to appear at ease. Christopher’s strong 
manner had already made me watchful, and I caught 
the knowing look that Annabel gave him. My heart 
bounded. Could it be that the queen had decided to 
renounce her kingdom and go with us? It so deluged 
me that fora moment I did not heed the chatter pro- 
ceeding from the other room. 

‘‘Choseph!” came thence; ‘‘have you neither ears 
nor a tongue?” The voice rang with a cheer that even 
Beela’s had never known. ‘‘Here I’ve been trying to 
make you guess why I’m so happy, and you don’t 
show the slightest interest.” 

‘*1’d be glad to know,” I returned. 

‘‘Annabel and her father and Mr. Rawley have de- 
cided not to go away, and Annabel and Mr. Rawley are 
going to be married!” She hurled it breathlessly, as a 


child in a hurry to tell important news. 
So that was the great secret. 
kept it from me? 
nied my own. 
deliciously. 
‘* Christopher! ” 
‘Your Majesty.” 


But why had they 
An acute silence within accompa- 
| was smiling at Annabel, who blushed 


“Don’t say that. 

**Yes ma’am.” 

‘*But you are going to leave me.” 
dolorously. 

**No, I ain’t, ma’am.” 

Something was dropped clattering to the floor within, 
and then came a sudden hush. 

There was the queerest, brightest twinkle in Anna- 
bel’s eyes as she studied me. In astonishment I glanced 
at Christopher. The look with which he met mine was 
one of benevolent kindness. : 

‘Dear old Christopher! ” came softly from the other 
room; then, after a pause, ‘‘ How can Mr. Tudor man- 
age without you?” 

“*He can’t, ma’am.” He made the audacious answer 
while calmly regarding me. 

Can it be believed that I dared not see Lentala’s chal- 
lenge, and that something which | could not master 
held me a silent fool in the chair! Surely, there must 
be men besides me whom love makes humble and timid. 
I have seen men love with a different measure; 1 have 
seen love make them bold and reckless. 

Christopher had adroitly seated me with my back to 
the curtain. Hence | did not see a signal that Annabel, 
who was facing it, must have received, for with some 
excuse she withdrew, taking Christopher. 

The queen’s voice was close to the curtain as she 
called in a breathless, frightened way, ‘‘ Choseph!”’ 

“Your Majesty.” 

Before I could rise she was on me like a whirlwind, 
clapping her hanes over my eyes from behind and 
pressing me down into the seat. Her cheek rested on 
my head. I thought the beating of my heart would 
suffocate me. 

During the silence | sat in a trance. One soft hand 
held my eyes closed; the other slipped down and was 
pressed on my lips. I knew that Beela had come back, 
and I would submit to any outrage from her. 

‘*Choseph,” she said, in her sweet, coaxing voice, 
‘*sit still and don’t try to speak. You are much more 
interesting when you don’t talk. And then, I don’t 
want to be interrupted, for 1’m going to tell you a 
story. It is about two girls and a man. Nod if you 
want to hear it.” 

I nodded. 

“The girls are named Beela and Lentala. The man 
imagines he is or was in love with one of those girls.” 
The voice above my head became very impressive. 
Now, sir, you are the Man.” 

Nod. 

‘“We’ll easily agree that Lentala is much more digni- 
fied and reserved than Beela.” 

Nod. 

‘‘ And never so erratic and unconventional.” 

Nod. 

‘* And that Beela is rude and bold, wears outlandish 
clothes, and adopts scandalous disguises.” 

My head was still for a time, so happy was | in her 
delicious fooling; then | nodded enthusiastically. 

| knew she was trying to suppress a laugh; she 
ostentatiously sighed, and said: ‘‘ You agree to that. 
It isn’t all. She tells fibs, and is heartless and 
cruel.” 

| was motionless for a breathless space, and then 
nodded viciously. There came a long, still pause. | 
could bear it no longer. 

““Choseph! Stop! You hurt my wrist,” and again 
she held me prisoned. ‘‘ There. Be quiet. Well,” 
with a resigned sigh, ‘‘1 suppose the foolish man will 
keep on loving Beela and hating Lentala, and end by 
breaking poor Lentala’s heart.” 

lam not positive that I entirely succeeded in sup- 
pressing my laugh. 

“It has to be Beela, then,” the sweet voice went on. 
“But, Choseph, suppose the madcap should really be 
very different from what she ever appeared to you, and 
you should discover that she had deceived you about 
an important matter,—you can’t be certain that you 
know all her disguises,—wouldn’t you think her un- 
worthy of your trust and love?” 

A very decided shake, and above me a soft laugh 
and a little squeeze of my head. 

‘“Choseph, you know you had suspicions about her 
skill in staining you and Christopher.” 

I had nearly forgotten it; but as her father had been 
a white man and her mother a native, her skin would 
require some staining to look exactly like a native’s. | 
made no response to her speech. 

““Choseph, suppose a very little girl born in some 
other country had been wrecked with her father on this 
island. She might have been yellow, or—or almost 
anything. As she grew, it might have become neces- 
sary that she be given the color of the natives.” There 
was a pause, and then came the hurried question, 
‘*She’d still be the same girl, would n’t she?” 

I nodded, simply to please her, for her chatter meant 
no more to me than that Beela was playing and teasing. 

‘Think, Joseph.” She was really serious. ‘‘ Once, 
when Lentala dressed like Annabel, you were shocked, 
and said some strange things that made her very un- 
happy and uneasy, and she was afraid to tell you the 
whole truth. And for other reasons she thought it best 
to keep up the deception. Could anything new that 
you might learn about her change your regard ?” 

I shook my head, but was puzzled and uneasy. 

‘‘Then,” she gently said, pressing her sweet cheek 
to my temple, ‘‘it could make no difference at all what 
her real color is?” 


I hate it. Do you love me?” 


She said it 
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Of course I shook my head. It was impossible for 
me to accept the absurd suggestion, and my simple lie 
could do no harm in her pretty play. 

She straightened, drawing a deep breath. ‘‘That is 
a promise,” she said. ‘‘There’s something else. Now, 
no matter if, in showing her love and pity for the poor 
grown children who need her, she permits these island- 
ers the harmless play of calling her their queen when 
they mean their leader, their teacher, their mother,— 
would n’t she still be only Beela, and none the worse 
for accepting that love and trust and duty?” 

My nod was reverential. 

‘*But, Joseph, she would know her utter inability to 
discharge that task. She would stumble; she would 
fall many atime. There would come dark hours when 
she yearned in bitter loneliness for the help of a wise 
head and sure hand; for there is a people to civilize as 
well as govern. Joseph, the heart of a woman is a 
woman-heart under either a toy crown or a real one.” 

I gave no sign. There came a long pause, a deep 
breath, and a sudden change of tone. 

‘* Joseph, suppose that some day a big, fine cavalier, 
with a tender heart and a strong hand, should drift to 
the poor little kingdom and find its queen torturing her 
soul over problems that would look so large to her and 
so small to him. It seems to me that he would be 
moved to offer her his services. She might make him 
her prime minister.” 

I tore myself loose, rose, and confronted her. Gazing 
at me was a beautiful young white woman, frightened 
and blushing, a thousand startled imps dancing in her 
eyes as she backed away. I was profoundly shocked. 

“Forgive me, Joseph.” It came tenderly, wistfully, 
from the perfect lips of Beela and in her dear voice. 
And those were her eyes; that was her delicate, high- 
bred nose, and that her light hair. And she was as 
daintily dressed as ever Annabel had been. 

“‘Choseph!” she cried, stamping in a passion as | 
gazed in silence. 

So overcoming a weakness assailed me that | had to 
catch the top of a chair. 

‘*Of course I understand,” I said unevenly, and 
floundered on, with pauses: “‘l might have guessed, 
but a cherished ideal is very real to me. When | lost 
Beela and found Lentala, I lost what I had come to 
love. No, not lost,—I am very foolish and blundering.” 

‘No, Joseph.” Her smile was dazzling. 

“It never could be lost while I lived, and would 
live had she died. Jt was Lentala, not Beela, who put 
Beela away, and then me.” 

“You know what I thought, Joseph. 1 meant to 
be kind. And I never had the least idea until to-day 
that Annabel cared for Mr. Rawley. I thought she 
loved you, and that you had been very fond of her till 
Beela came. I reasoned that it would be best for you 
to go to your own country, marry Annabel, and forget 
Beela.” 

That sweet speech explained everything, but it was 
not possible for me to feel the ease in the presence of 
her radiant loveliness that | had felt toward Beela, the 
child-woman, the sprite, who could flutter into a man’s 
heart and abide forever. 1 managed to say bluntly: 

‘*! understand. And now that all is clear, may | 
stay and do whatever lies in my power and devotion to 
help you?” 

She was regarding me curiously, and with a touch of 
uneasiness. ‘‘Simply because |’ve asked you?” she 
demanded. 

“*It is my dearest wish.” 

Still the strange look was in her eyes. 1| dared not 
interpret it as my heart commanded; | had never loved 
a woman before, and needed time to gather my cour- 
age. Of asudden an impulse moved me to step for- 
ward, take her hands, and look deep into her eyes. 

“*Let me stay,” I begged. 

“‘1’d be glad and proud if you would, Joseph. You 
know Captain Mason is to return with the Hope as 
soon as he can, and will bring teachers and a clergyman 
from America, and Annabel and Mr. Rawley will be 
married then.” 

I do not know what it was that she saw—or that her 
sensitive pride made her see—in my face that made her 
quickly withdraw her hands and step back as her eyes 
flashed and her cheeks crimsoned. 

‘Joseph! I never dreamed that you could think I 
meant—that/” 

““It was my love, my joy, dear heart. 
clergyman comes—”’ 

Annabel and Christopher entered. The queen flew 
at her, embraced her and kissed her, and then, stand- 
ing off in front of Christopher, cried in a teasing voice: 

‘*Christopher, you do love me, don’t you ?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” he placidly answered as he set the 
chairs for luncheon. 


When the 


[THE END] 
™ » 

You can’t keep success away from the man who 
works and is on the level. 

A man feels awfully rich when he’s got a few 
dollars his wife does n’t know about. 

It is not enough to hold the key to the situation. 
You must be able to turn it to open the door. 


To seek happiness as a final aim is like loving 
love as a business—the end is desolation, death. 
Herbert. 
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Going to Be 
Generous 


Jt woutp be impossible 

to persuade most peo- 
ple that,they deceive them- 
selves; but it is a fact 
that we are all, in greater 
or less degree, the victims 
of self-deception. We are constantly deceiving our- 
selves as to what we are going to do in the future. 
We draw wonderful pictures of the great things we shall 
do when we are able to. We feel sure that we will erect 
and endow a library for our native town; that we will 
send poor boys and girls to school and college ; that we 
will be wonderfully public-spirited in every way. We 
pity the close-fisted, narrow, indifferent men in our com- 
munity who are perfectly able to do the things now 
that we are going to do later. We can not understand 
why they are so stingy and so blind to their opportunity 
for embalming themselves in the hearts of their fellow 
men. We do not understand why they should be so 
shortsighted. : 

Do not deceive yourself by thinking that you are 
going to do great things in any direction when you get 
alot of money, if you are not doing the little things 
with a little money. I never knew a man to do great 
things with a lot of money who did not try to do little 
things with a little money. 

Nothing is more deceptive than the belief that we are 
going to be very generous when we accumulate a 
fortune, for selfishness fattens upon money, until it be- 
comes a voracious, greedy animal. 

Somehow, when our income begins to increase, our 
wants, which we felt sure would always remain so 
simple, grow faster than the income, and, strange to 
say, we can look upon those in want about us without 
being much disturbed. Pitiable cases of suffering, such 
as used to make our hearts bleed when we were poor 
ourselves, no longer arouse our sympathies. We be- 
come more and more hardened, until finally we are 
not only not disturbed because we do not assist strug- 
gling merit, but we can even enjoy our luxuries while those 
withii a few minutes’ walk of us are hungry and in rags. 

We are like the cholera victim. When he first hears 
that cholera is epidemic in his neighborhood he is 
terrified with fear; but when the dread disease has 
once fastened itself upon him he looks without emo- 
tion at the weeping relatives at his bedside, because one 
of the characteristics of the disease is the utter in- 
difference of the victim. He can not understand the 
anxiety of those about him, and even when the chill of 
death is upon him, and his flesh is as cold as marble, he 
will tell you that he feels perfectly warm. 

The possession of wealth seems to dull our finer 
sensibilities so that we are indifferent to the needs and 
the sufferings of others. It takes a very strong character 
to remain unselfish as his wealth increases. 

If you are really anxious to do good, begin now. 
You can do a great deal with a little money, and if 
you have no money, you can give kindly, helpful 
thoughts. You can give encouragement. The desire 
and the inclination are the main things. 


* * * 


A Smile from a Stranger 


ost of us owe debts of gratitude to strangers whose 

kindly smile has sent sunshine into our aching 

hearts, and has given us courage when we were dis- 
heartened. 

It is a great thing to go through life witha smiling 
face. It costs little, but who can ever estimate its 
value ! 

Think how the pleasure of life would be increased if 
we met smiling faces everywhere—faces which radiate 
hope, sunshine, and cheer! What a joy it would be to 
travel in a gallery of living pictures radiating cheer, hope 
and courage! 

Who can estimate what beautiful, smiling faces mean 
to the wretched and the downcast—those whose life 
burdens are crushing them ! 

Many of us carry precious memories of smiling faces 
which we glimpsed but once, but whose sweet, uplift- 
ing expression will remain with us forever. 


* * * 


Who Gives Himself for Principle 


Lowett says: ‘‘The only conclusive evidence of a 

man’s sincerity is that he gives himself for a prin- 
ciple.” 

The fact that a man sends his check to help along a 
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charitable enterprise may mean a 
great deal, or it may mean very 
little; he may have some ax to 
grind, some ulterior purpose back 
of it all; but when a man gives 
‘ himself for his principle, we may 

know that he is honest. 

When a man is_ willing to 
make a sacrifice of his personal 
comfort, of his time, his energy 

for a cause, it is pretty good evidence that he is sincere. 


Rich without Money 


[F one is too large to be measured by the dollar-mark, 

or to be enclosed in his estate; if the wealth of his 
personality has overflowed until all his neighbors feel 
richer for his life and example; if every foot of land in 
his community is worth more because he lives there; 
then the loss of his property can not materially shrink 
his inventory. 

If you have learned to be rich without money; if 
you have, by the cultivation of your mental powers, 
gathered to yourself a treasure of indestructible wealth; 
if, like the bee, you have learned the secret of extracting 
honey from the thistle as well as from the rose, you 
will look upon your losses as mere incidents, not so 
very important to the larger and fuller life. 

It gives a sense of immense satisfaction to think 
that there is something within us greater than the 
wealth we acquire or our material pursuits; that there is 
something about us better than our career, better than 
living-getting, money-getting, fame-getting; that 
there is something which will survive the fire, the flood, 
or the tornado which sweeps away our property, which 
will survive detraction, persecution, calumny; some- 
thing that will outlast even the dissolution of the body 
itself. That is, nobility of character, the sweetness 
and light which have helped people, which have made 
the world a little better place to live in. 

There is something within us which protests against 
having our most precious possessions at the mercy 
of accident or uncertainty. We have an innate as- 
surance that, no matter what happens, nothing can 
possibly injure our real selves or destroy our greatest 
riches, our grandest possessions. There is a still 
voice within us which tells us, that the true life is 
beyond the reach of anything that can harm it or 
rob it of one iota of its substance. 

This feeling of serenity, this assurance of stability 
and of possessing that which no power can shake, gives 
a satisfaction beyond all words to express, imparting 
to life its true dignity and grandeur. 

Does it not seem strange that men will put all their 
ability, their — a lifetime, into piling up the 
wealth which may be destroyed in an hour, while they 
make almost no effort to accumulate the wealth of 
character, the riches of a large, complete manhood, 
of unselfish service, of culture, riches which survive 
all disaster, which no fire can touch, no earthquake 
destroy ? 


* * * 


Why He Lost His Friends 


E was always wounding their feelings, making sar- 

castic or funny remarks at their expense. 

He was cold and reserved in his manner, cranky, 
gloomy, pessimistic. 

He was suspicious of everybody. 

He never threw the doors of his heart wide open to 
people, or took them into his confidence. 

He was always ready to receive assistance from 
them, but always too busy or too stingy to assist 
them in their time of need. 

He regarded friendship as a luxury to be enjoyed, in- 
stead of an opportunity for service. 

He never learned that implicit, generous trust is the 
very foundation stone of friendship. 

He never thought it worth while to spend time in 
keeping up his friendships. 

He did not realize that friendship will not thrive on 
sentiment alone; that there must be service to nour- 
ish it. 

He did not know the value of thoughtfulness in 
little things. 

He borrowed money from them. 

He was not loyal to them. 

He never hesitated to sacrifice their reputation for 
his advantage. 

He was always saying mean things about them in 
their absence. 

He measured them by their ability to advance him. 









Dollar Watch 


has a greater sphere of usefulness 
than any other watch made. 
Every owner of an_ Ingersoll 
will find this low-priced, re- 
liable, guaranteed timekeeper 
of the greatest convenience 

and help. An Ingersoll doesn’t 

need any care, cause any 

worry, or easily get out of 

order and require costly re- 

pairs like an expensive watch. 

All it needs is winding. 


Look for ‘‘ INGERSOLL” 
on the dial. 
Besides the ‘‘ Dollar Watch” there are other men’s 


Ingersolls up to $2.00, and ‘* Midget ” models for ladies, 
girls and boys, from $2 to $5. 
Sold by 60,000 dealers, or sent by us direct to you post- 


paid on receipt of price (if by registered mail send 8c. 
additional). rite for free booklet, illustrated. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL &© BRO. 
30 Frankel Building, New York 














“Better than Gas.” 


~ HAVE ANGLE LAMPS IN EVERY ROOM in the house,"’ writes Mr. W. 

D. Manross, Vineyard Haven, Mass. It is the most satisfactory sys- 
tem that I have yet tried, and I have used gas, electricity, gasoline and 
acetylene. I nearly lost my eye sight a few years ago studying by electric 
light. THIS 18 THE FIRST SATISFACTORY LIGHT to read by I have 
found since. 

To light your home with The Angle Lamp is to get the combined 
effect of eens chandelier and the best table lamp. For the flame 
burning straight out from the fixture not only gives the general 
effect of mt also concentrates upon your book or table a 
splendid shadowless brilliance that gives new pleasure to reading 


pe it ANGLE LAMP 
Improved N M 
is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned high or low 
without odor. No Sooke, no danger. Filled while lighted and 
Aoaaa's room Sig ie beandtut eof, sellgw ht that has no 
fi with its uatiful, soft, mello 
equal. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG “18” and our proposition 
me 30 Days’ Free Trial 
ontalog “18” fully desoribing The Lamp and Misting 82 
Ra py et and well autcen our #2 > free, with the trial 
ition. Lighting is an important matter, 5 case where the best is 
the cheapest; we suggest that you “ do it now.” 
THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 159-161 West 24th St., New York 














Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


‘Your cheeks 
peaches,” he cried. 

‘<No,they are Pears’,” 
she replied. 

Pears’ Soap _ brings 
the color of health to 
the skin. 

It is the finest toilet 
soap in all the world. 


are 
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HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food 





( sturdy health helps one a lot to make money. 

Wi ch the loss of health one’s income is liable to 
shrink, if not entirely dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her own living, 

»d health is her best asset. 

‘‘! am alone in the world,” writes a Chicago girl, 
‘dependent on my own efforts for my living. I am a 
clerk, and about two years ago through close applica- 
tion to work and a boarding house diet, | became a 
nervous invalid, and got so bad off it was almost im- 
Possit le for me to stay in the office a half day at a time. 

‘A friend suggested to me the idea of trying Grape- 
Nuts which | did, making this food a large part of at 
le ast two meals a day. 

‘Today | am free from brain-tire, dyspepsia and all 
the ill s of an overworked and improperly nourished 
br 1in and body. To Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of 

vy health, and the ability to retain my position and 
incon ‘*There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human intefest. 








The care displ 

in every spice played 
afforded by correct 
patterns, the taste dis- 
played in esigns,and 
the durable qualities 
of the materials leave 
little to be destred 1 in 


shirts. 


$15 and more 
Sold only under the Cluett label. 
Cluett Pab &Co, 471 River St Troy NY 


‘Todays Shirt” a booklet is yours ler the hing 





GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $§ to $15 per Day ~ 
We will teach you Piano Tuning, Voic- SS ey 

ing, Regulating and Repairing, quickly a - y/ 
rsonal correspondence. New Tune-a- = ae. 
{ethod. Mechanicalaids. Diploma = 
nized by highest authorities. Schoo 


e ted by the State. Write for free 
ed catalogue. 


ni ~ oS : Bryant School of Plano Tuning 
66 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich, 


AN ENLARGEMENT or “COLOR TINT” « 


from your best Vacation Picture makes a fine Christmas gift. 
An 8x10 enlargement from your film, mounted, 6oc. “'C 
Tints ” 25c. and upwards. Price list free. 

THE FULTON STUDIO, 11 Lyman St.,Lynn,Mass. 
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Gold 


Goud comes in many . & 

and diverse forms, from the ae - 
humble tootpick to the large calf, 
which, by the way, always draws 
a crowd. 

Gold exists, in some form, in everything we use, ex- 
cept in gold mines. It is used to crown teeth and heads 
with. 

Gold is very necessary in emergencies. We use it in 
panics, and when leaving our self-respect behind us in 
parlor-cars. 

It is generally thought that gold is always passive, 
not active. But this is not so. It moves the crops, 
elects the President every four years, performs interna- 
tional marriages, and even enters the ministry. 

Gold is obtained in many ways—through battle, 
murder, sudden death, pneumonia, and bronchitis. It 
makes the best substitute for character known, most 
people preferring it to the original article. 

old, like every other substance, has a standard. It 
is, however, the only standard by which everything 
else is measured. By everything we mean such sub- 
stances as faith, hope, and charity. 

Gold is used for babies’ rattles, for children’s lockets, 
for graduation-pins, for wedding-rings, for crosses, for 
anniversary gifts, and for coffin-handles. 


Flats 


LATS are now cultivated extensively throughout the 
country. Some varieties are short and scrubby; 
others grow to an immense height. Almost every flat 
has a spinal column running up and down its center. 
This is the elevator-shaft, aud consists of hot air. 

When a flat is more costly than people can afford to 
live in, it is called an apartment. A flat in its primitive 
state consists of a small bath-room, almost completely 
surrounded by total darkness. 

A flat is a substitute for home, at one time a popular 
winter and summer resort, where traditions were allowed 
to grow up carelessly. Now in every well-conducted 
flat the traditions are drawn out every morning through 
a tube by the pneumatic-cleaning process. 

Babies happen occasionally, even in the best-regulated 
flats. Thus we see that Nature, even under modern 
surveillance, sometimes nods. 

Flats are constantly growing in size and importance. 
It is estimated that very soon they will hold all the 
people in the world, who will then come to depend en- 
tirely upon our fertile roof-gardens for their means of 
sustenance. 

Flats have an awful mean temperature of two degrees 
below zero in winter and ninety-two degrees above zero 
in summer. 

When all the trees have been made into flats, it is 
thought the millenium will have arrived. Every flat 
has the word ‘‘ Welcome” over the kitchen door. Also 
many of them this motto: 

‘*All ye who enter here leave soap behind.” 

T. L. Masson. 


The Academic Route 


MAIDEN at college named Breeze, 
Weighed down by B. A.’s and M. D.’s, 
Collapsed from the strain. 
Said her doctor, ‘‘’T is plain 
You are killing yourself by degrees !”” 
4 


A Crowded Universe 


wn New Haven the committee of a 
graduating class once went to a 

local jeweler with a commission for 
a class badge. They had in view a 
design representing a youthful gradu- 
ate surveying the universe. 

‘*About how large would you like 
the figure?” the jeweler asked. 

‘*Well,” said the spokesman, “‘ we 
thought the graduate ought to cover 
about three-quarters of the badge, and 
the universe the rest.” 


a a 


Scriptural Research 


HE Rev. Paul L. Hickok was walk- 
ing home from prayer-meeting, one 
Wednesday night, when he met a 
hopelessly intoxicated man trying to 
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walk home. Thinking to play 
the good Samaritan, he asked 
the man’s address and helped 
him along. When they had 
reached the front steps the : 
man turned and asked him <> 
who he was. Not wishing to 
give his real name, the clergyman smiled and answered, 
“Paul.” As he was going out of the gate the man 
hailed him. 

**Shay,” he called, ‘did you ever get an ansher (hic) 
to that letter (hic) you sent to the Ephesians ?” 

BertRAM O. Moony. 


A Promise Unfulfilled 


Henry, the well-known story-writer, once prom- 

ised the editor of a magazine that he would deliver 
a short story to him on the following Monday. Several 
Mondays passed, but the Muse was refractory and the 
story was not forthcoming. At last the wrathful editor 
wrote this note: 

‘‘My DEAR O. HENRY:—If I do not receive that story 
from you by twelve o'clock to-day, I am going to put on 
my heaviest-soled shoes, come down to your house, and 
kick you down stairs. I always keep my promises.”’ 


Whereupon O. Henry sat down and wrote this 
characteristic reply: 
‘“‘DEAR SIR:—I, too, would keep my promises if I 
could fulfill them with my feet."’ 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 
_ 


From a Philosopher's Note-Book 


‘Go n for all you are worth” is bad advice to give 
to a young man who is playing with the stock 
market. 
* : 
Millions are the green trading-stamps which attract 
bankrupt noblemen into investments in the American 


matrimonial market. 
a 


Foresight is a very valuable trait to possess, but, 


when winter comes it is not to be compared with an- 
thracite. 
* + 
Virtue may be its own reward, but it is not re- 
garded as good collateral under the prevailing bank- 
ing system. 
* * 
The man who meets trouble half way has a pretty 
poor companion for the rest of the journey. 
* * 


It is a singular fact that the chap who is all the 
time blowing his own horn very seldom hears an echo 
from it. 

- a 


Recipe far a Political Campaign 


AkE the roots of several ripe questions and cover 
them well with equal parts of fudge and dead beets. 
Add one modicum of sense and a number of great 
scoops of nonsense. Some of the more 
fastidious often add a pinch of ‘prog- 
ress, but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Stir in some carefully selected 
verbiage strained through a rhetorical 
colander. Beat vigorously until the 
enthusiasm rises to the top, and then 
drop in a handful of candy-dates. 

It is then ready for the griddle, 
which is best made in the shape of a 
platform constructed from well-worn 
planks. 

Now let the whole thing boil and 
bubble for several months. If it should 
not rise well, add newspapers. When 
it is at white heat, garnish liberally 
with long green. Now let the steam 
off and set aside to cool. Preserve 
in alcohol for future use. 

A political campaign should be 
served in gum shoes, and should also 
be taken with a grain of salt. 

Etuis O. Jones. 
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Not Always What 
They Seem 


Proressor and Mrs. 

Hadley were on a 
train bound for New 
York, where Yale’s pres- 
ident was to speak be- 
fore a national conven- 
tion. He made use of 
the hour and twenty 
minutes he spend in the 
train by rehearsing his 
speech in a low voice, 
using his hands to emphasize certain passages. 

A kindly matron who was sitting directly behind Mr. 
and Mrs. Hadley, and who had been watching and 
listening, leaned forward, and, tapping Mrs. Hadley on 
the shoulder, said feelingly, ‘‘You have my sincere 
sympathy, my poor woman; | have one just like him 
at home.—M. C. G. 


a 7 


A Thrilling Moment in Popular Fiction 


"Tue bomb went off with a dull and deafening roar, 
and Second-Story Bill, the Pious Burglar, gazed 
into the black recesses of the vault. 

‘At last!” he muttered 
hoarsely, ‘‘my prayers 
are answered. Fortune is 
mine.” 

He went in, but in a 
moment he emerged, his face 
white with the rage of dis- 
appointment. 

“*Curse them!” he cried 
in his wrath. ‘‘ The receiv- 
ers have been here before 
me.”’ But hewas wrong. The 
vault had contained 
the firm’s collateral 
for speculators’ loans, 
and the recent fall in 
the market had com- 
pletely wiped out the 
margins. , 


a . SS = 
Ready to Go 


A\® otp Scotchman who was threatened with blind- 
ness consulted an oculist. 

“Will you have a little stimulant?” inquired the 
doctor. 

The old Scotchman smacked his lips in eager antici- 
pation. 

“Ou, aye, I’ll tak’ a drink o’ anythin’ you have 
handy,” was the quick rejoinder. 

‘*Ah, that’s the trouble!” exclaimed the oculist. 
“You'll have to stop drinking or you ’ll lose your eye- 
sight.” 

The old chap pondered a moment. 

**A’, weel, doctor, it doesna much matter; I hae 
seen everythin’ that’s worth seein’, anyway.—Motty 
Douctas. 
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They who lie down with lambs shall arise with fleece. 


The Adventurous Feline 


* H{ELLo, is this the electric-light company? Do you 

take cats down ?—yes, cats!—She is on a pole, 
and crying just terribly. She must have been up there 
a week, for she’s just as thin /—What ?—Oh, this is 
Fifty-ninth Avenue. A big dog is barking at her, too, 
and she—what street? Why, | don’t know; | don’t 
live on this street, do 1?—Oh, yes, of course!—Bristol 
Street, the druggist says.—Oh, will you?—You are so 
good! And a man just said she is playing with the 
transformer and might short-circuit herself, or some- 
thing. Well, thank you very much. I am so glad. 
Good-by!” 


‘ 
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The Tactful Doctor 


A PHYSICIAN in a small town in Northern Michigan got 
himself into a serious predicament by his inability 
to remember names and people. One day, while mak- 
ing out a patient’s receipt, his visitor’s name escaped 
him. Not wishing to appear so forgetful, and thinking 
to get aclue, he asked her whether she spelled her 
Name with an e or i. The lady smilingly replied, 
““Why, doctor, my name is Hill.”—C. W. Brown. 
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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 
beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house cosridor scene in “The Pit’ at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera Stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month, Ga and hear them. 








BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


A natural spring water bottled at the springs. It has been before 
the public for thirty-five years and is offered upon its record of results 
accomplished. To those who have tested it there is no need to speak; 
to those who have not we would like to send medical testimony as to its 
merits in the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Albu- 
minuria of Pregnancy, Inflammation of the Bladder and all Uric Acid 
Troubles. There is no “Tablet” or other concentrated form of this 
water—it is sold as it flows from the earth only. Like every article of 
merit, this water is counterfeited. Buy only of dealers who are above 
suspicion. | 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general 
drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LATHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 Sprines.vincima 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1906 


The Tastes and Requirements 


of every man, regardless of age or occupation, 
will be admirably met by the extraordinary 
variety of our assortment of 500 new styles 
in fabrics for Fall and Winter, 1908-09. 


The dominant colors are brown, 
tan, olive, drab and grey, embracing limit- 
less tones in smoke, wood and stone color- 
ings, arranged in patterns of medium stripes 
and subdued checks. 


Have us tailor your preference 
of cloth, according to the most up-to-date 
fashion ideas, into clothes made expressly 
for you. 


You thereby obtain fit, style, 
shape and individuality not to be found in 
clothing made up six months ahead of the 
season over a dummy model, and at about 
the same cost—$25 to $40. 


Merchant Tailors 


Price Building Chicago 





Our Fall Style Book, FREE, and address 
of our local representative sent to any man 
in the United States interested in securing 
nobby clothes at reasonable prices. 
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The first and only satisfactory 
permanent linen-wear 


Litholin Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 


They weather all weathers—hot, cold, 
wet or dry they keep their shape, and 
being linen, look linen—not celluloid 
or rubber. In every fashionable cut 
and style. “When soiled they wipe 
white as new with a damp cloth. 
Wear them and bank your savings. 
COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 
If not at your dealers, send, giving style, - 


number wanted, with remittance, and we 
mail, postpaid. Booklet of styles on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept. 27, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


WATERPROOFED LINEN 


LITHOLIN 


TOLLARS & CUFFS 


STYLE 
Economy 











COMFORT FOR MEN 


is assured by using 


WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 


sf FASTENERS 






With the 


BULL DOG GRIP 


Beware of Imitations 





Key Chains.. 

Scarf Holders, 

Cuff Holder 20¢ 
Bachelor Buttons hekielecha 10c¢ 


Sold everywhere or = 
postpaid. Catalogue free 


AMERICAN RING CO., 
Dept. 100, Waterbary, Conn. 












sre DIG MONS Cea 
You Gan Easily Own a Diamond or Watch. Pay ——* on steve wd 


balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Catalog Write toda: rif 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. ii 64, Se stese: St., Chicago, 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


J. H. D.—Knitted ties, 
though no longer uncom- 
mon, are still good form 
for lounging. They are 
adjusted snugly and worn 
with a fold collar. Brown 
boots look out of place in 
town, but if intended to 
convey a ‘‘just ran up 
from the country, you know,” air they serve the purpose. 
Patent-leather shoes are ostracized for business, morning, 
and lounge wear. Even on ‘‘ occasion”? many men pre- 
fer dull calfskin as in simpler, and therefore better, taste. 


attach it to your inquiry. 


. a 


G. R. S.—Sultry nights need not make the wearing 
of evening dress quite such a martyrdom as many men 
find it. If one choose a light, soft worsted for the suit, 
have it cut loose, wear a soft white linen waistcoat, 
white piqué suspenders, sheer black lisle or silk socks, 
and the thinnest of undersuits, one may be tolerably 
comfortable, even in ‘‘starchy” clothes. The only 
insurmountable difficulty is presented by the white 
gloves worn when dancing. The hands are sure to 
perspire and that means the imprint of moist gloves 
upon one’s partner’s frock. Although it looks undeni- 
ably provincial, the only thing to do is to swathe the 
hand in a handkerchief and trust to luck and the strains 
of a Strauss waltz to mitigate one’s offense. 


a * 


CuesterricLo.—Though fobs are seen on some men, 
they are not indorsed by the best usage. The funda- 
mental principle of evening dress is simplicity, and the 
fob, twirling and fluttering with the wearer's every 
movement, has an appearance of fussiness that does 
not accord with the fitness of things. Ordinarily, no 
watch-chain is needed, for the watch may be tucked 
into the change-pocket of the trotisers. If, however, 
a watch-chain be worn, either for greater security or 
from habit, it may be slipped in and out of the sus- 


By ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


Ask. any question that puzzles you about dress. 
desired, your name will not be used, but please 
It is preferred that questions 
be of general, rather than of purely personal interest 


pender ends, buckling to 
the front of the trousers 
If under the waistcoat. The 

newest idea is to wear a 
broad white silk ribbon in 
place of a watch-chain. 
This has a solid gold buckle 
which is fastened to the 
center buttunhole and ex- 
tends diagonally down to the lower waistcoat pocket. 
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Patm Beacu.—Cotton, rather than linen, shirts are 
favored for morning, lounge, and country wear, being 
softer and laundering better. Gray, brown, green, 
blue, lavender, and helio grounds with ornate figures 
and stripes woven in darker shades of the same color 
are countenanced. Plaids have become so ‘‘ popular” 
that they are approved only in designs quite off the 
highway. Knitted four-in-hands, though yet good 
form, are undoubtedly on the wane. They have been 
sadly cheapened, but the fine English knitted scarf still 
fetches a high price at the best shops. 


a — 


InquireR.—Gloves should never be put on unless they 
are wholly dry. A pinch of powder sprinkled into the 
glove makes it much easier to adjust. Dampness is 
injurious to the softness of leather, and, therefore, gloves 
should be kept wrapped in tissue paper when not in 
use. Glove-trees, which serve a similar purpose as 
boot-trees, are very useful. The only proper way to 
put on a glove is to thrust the fingers in first, gently 
stroking the leather into place and inserting the thumb 
last. This guards against ripping from sudden pressure. 
The right way to take off a glove is to turn the wrist 
back and peel off the fingers one by one. Then shake 
out the glove, flatten it with your hand and lay it away 
in a drawer. Warming a glove before a fire and at the 
same time smoothing it removes stiffness and softens 
the leather. 


MRS. CURTIS’S CORNER 


HAD a peculiar experience The editor of our Home Departments a different strata from either 
lately. | advertised for a . h : b; North or South, view it in 
stenographer. There was a gives her views on some subjects Washington, which declares by 


score of applicants. The first 
one put in an appearance be- 
fore | got downstairs for break- 
fast. The situation staggered me for a moment. 
She was a negro, and in the advertisement I had 
not thought of drawing the color line. She was 
very dark, but had a bright, intelligent face, and was 
neatly dressed. She began to beg eagerly for work. 
““17ll_ tell you how | am fixed,” she explained. ‘‘I 
left high school; having taken high honors, and father 
insisted on putting me through a business college. | 
was eager enough to do such work—then in a way | 
was n’t. | knew better than father did just what work 
white people will accept of our race and what they 
won't. Still, he gave me the full course, working extra 
hard to earn the money for it. I took my diploma 
three months ago and went to look for work. I have 
earned just ten dollars in that time by doing odd jobs. 
Nobody wants a colored stenographer. I have tramped 
around weeks at a time, answering advertisements. | 
write a good hand, and when I answer an advertise- 
ment I always have a request to call. I get much the 
same reception everywhere. | don’t think it is wholly 
the fault of the employer. Sometimes | am’ told 
bluntly that no colored help is employed; or a man 
says apologetically he fears the rest of the girls in the 
office will make it disagreeable for me. 1 have simply 
never had a ghost of a “chance.” 

“*But living out here in the suburbs as we do,” 
plained, ‘‘I have a stenographer lunch with us.” 

“Tl bring my lunch,” she answered eagerly; ‘‘or | 
would be glad to eat in the kitchen.” 

I took her, and till the job was finished she did most 
efficient work, leaving me to set my own price on it. 
In very justice one could not have paid her less than 
full market rates. She left reluctantly. It meant an- 
other discouraging search for work. 

‘*Why don’t you find a position among 
people ?” I asked. 

“*There are not enough of our own people in busi- 


I ex- 


your own 


ness,” she said, ‘‘to employ the colored girls who are 
looking for work. | have just one chance—I want to 
get into a department at Washington.” 


+ + 


Tre colored question is one we have with us wher- 

ever we live; more so if we are Southerners, less 
prominently if our home is in the North. We never 
tealize what a large proportion of our population is 
black until a Presidential campaign is on, when a strug- 
gle begins for the colored vote. That reveals not only 
the fact that the United States contains four million 
colored voters, but also that the race is growing in 
power. If you would see a colored community filling 





that are not altogether homely 


its census the distinction of hav- 
ing a larger proportion of col- 
ored citizens than any other 
Southern city. In the capital city there are 97,483 
negroes to 241,920 whites. There are not only more 
negroes in the city, but they also fill a different place 
from what they do five miles further south. They 
have the same privileges accorded them as in the 
North. They ride in the same cars, sit together at 
the same entertainments, and live in houses scattered 
about a white locality when they choose and have the 
price. The majority of the residents are Southerners 
and they wince under conditions they can not prevent. 
You see it every day on the street cars, when a South- 
ern woman draws sensitively away from some big, fat 
negress who plants herself and a great market basket 
beside her, squeezing for space right and left. In many 
a case of the sort | have seen the Southern woman get 


up haughtily and content herself with a strap. She. 


would fain relegate the descendant of her slaves to a 
Jim Crow car, but she can’t; she has simply to endure 
conditions if she will live in Washington. The seat of 
government, of all cities, can not draw the color line. 


 . 


HE Washington woman has to pay less for certain 

grades of labor than her sister in the North—fem- 
inine labor, | mean. If you want a nurse, a manicure, 
a shampooer, a dressmaker, a packer, a caterer, a 
masseuse, a chiropodist, a milliner, or a laundress, she 
will come to your home and do the work as well as a 
white woman for almost half the price. Thrown in, 
you have small attentions which make you feel as if 
you were the lucky possessor of a lady’s maid. Yet a 
Northerner never gets the same all-round service from 
a colored servant that a Southern woman does. The 
Southerner demands service as her mother did from a 
slave. She does not hesitate to talk of the race as 
‘‘ niggers,” or to meet every failing with a sharp rebuke. 
Northern mistresses treat their servants ‘‘ white”; a 
colored girl will tell you that. The Northern mistress 
takes pains to speak of the race as ‘‘ colored people”; 
she never classes them as ‘‘darkies” or ‘‘ niggers.” 
Just the same, the Northern housewife receives such 
slipshod service as no Southern mistress would endure. 
She is cheated and lied to and imposed upon, simply 
because she is ‘‘an easy mark.” | have heard colored 
maids discuss mistresses. They are no fools; they can 
size-up a woman in a twinkling. They would rather 
work in the household of a ‘‘Northern Republican” 
than of a ‘‘Southern Democrat.” Yet when they want 
sympathy, help, or a family snarl untangled, it is not to 
the Northern mistress who has treated them ‘‘ white” 
that they turn; it is to some Southern woman whom 


SEE PAGE 483 
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they have known all their lives; and she always stands 
ready to aid them in any sort of trouble. The servants’ 
verdict of ‘us is, we are good enough to work for, as 
well as eager to educate and encourage them, only—we 
do not understand them. 


+ + 


Ov can not help seeing a side to Southern character 

of which an alien knows nothing. It crops out 
even in the Congressional Record when some Southern 
representative puts in a plea—not for the education of 
the colored race; he never does that—but for some- 
thing that is for their well-being. He always strikes a 
note of sympathy when he speaks of the old colored 
mammies who nursed us through babyhood, or the 
faithful old negroes who cared for our mothers and our- 
selves during the war. In a Southern city I have often 
seen old servants cared for in a family with as much 
kindly attention as would have been given to a failing 
relative. Their working days were long past; still there 
was no thought of handing them over to poorhouse 
care. Bitter as the Southerners are on the subject of a 
race problem, when we see such gracious kindliness and 
charity it makes us feel that we are simply outsiders— 
we do not understand 


+ + 


"THERE is no betwixt and between with Southerners on 

the social equality question between the races. 
That was shown in the red-hot antagonism which 
broke out against President Roosevelt when Booker T. 
Washington was a guest at his table. It is still shown 
by the stand they take toward the president of Tus- 
kegee. When Mr. Washington goes to Newport on a 
lecturing tour, or to raise funds for his college, he is 
met at the train by some millionaire’s carriage. He 
is an honored guest in that home, and sits down to 
dinner with a host of fashionable people. When he 
goes South, he exchanges the luxury of Northern parlor 
cars and sleepers for a Jim Crow car. He falls in line 
with the waiting throng in an office when he wants to 
see a prominent man. When he reaches his presence, 
he waits to be invited to take a seat and tell his errand. 
Northerners criticize the South for such a feeling, yet | 
doubt if anywhere in the South could such shrinking 
from social equality be found as | have seen North 
when by some accident the two races were thrown to- 
gether. 


om al 
Queer, but with a Heart of Gold 


()» Mrs. Marcy’s home is so queer that everyone 
who passes it stops to stare. Its exterior boasts of 
no body color. There is a splash here of red, a dab of yel- 
low there, then brown, green, blue, strawberry pink, or 
gray, just as the whim seized the amateur decorator, or 
as the contents of the paint can held out. How any 
birds frequent her flamboyant bird houses | never 
understood, but they do. Every feathered thing in the 
neighborhood flocks to that hospitable yard. Here 
and there stand boards on which are painted texts, 
imploring mercy and loving kindness for man and 
beast. 
One day, at an afternoon party, | heard a group of 


women discuss Mrs. Marcy. ‘She must be awfully 
queer,” observed a newcomer, referring to our neighbor. 
“Queer!’”’ said another. ‘“She’s as queer as Dick’s 


hatband.” Then she added, resentfully, “She’s a 
disgrace to the neighborhood. Her place is known as 
the Freak House. People actually come from out of 
town to see it.” 

“None of you know Mrs. Marcy,” said a quiet little 
woman. “I did not know her till last winter. | 
thought of her as you did—as queer. One night, my 
little boy was almost choking to death with croup, and 
I could n’t get our doctor. He was out on a case. I 
sat there at the phone, trying to get another physician, 
when a woman’s voice broke in. ‘I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Kent,’ she said, ‘for speaking, but I happened to 
hear what you said. This is your neighbor, Mrs. 
Marcy. I was a trained nurse ten years. 1’ll come 
right over, if you wish, and do what I can for Jimmy.’ 
I never gave any one such a welcome in my life. How 
that woman did work! She almost scalded her hands 
wringing fomentation cloths, and Jimmy had not 
breathed the steam from her tincture of benzoin for 
ten minutes, before the choking ceased. In half an 
hour, he was breathing comfortably. When the doctor 
came, he said our neighbor had saved the baby’s life. 
I never thought Mrs. Marcy queer again, because I had 
seen her heart of gold.” 


a a 


Alexander the Great and Diogenes once met. 
Alexander was proud-hearted because he had been 
able to gratify his desire; Diogenes, that he had 
been able to extinguish his. 


A lady on one of the ocean liners who seemed 
very much afraid of icebergs asked the captain 
what would happen in case of a collision. The 
captain replied: “The iceberg would move right 
along, madam, just as if nothing had happened,” 
and the old lady seemed greatly relieved. 
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Wick Fancy Hat Bands 


( The band with hooks—all rights reserved) 


Get the correct hat band—made by WICK, hat 


band maker to Colleges, Clubs, and smart dressers 


everywhere. Sixteen hundred 
—look for the Wick label. 


modish patterns 


Buy from your dealer, or send us 50 
cents for each 2-inch or 14-inch band; 
25 cents for each 1'4-inch band. 


Fasten with the “little hooks’; never wrinkle, bag, or slip. 
College and Club colors, plaids, stripes, raised figures, etc. 


Make your own choice, or let us send you the latest thing, 


with our book of color combinations. 


Dashing Penfield college poster (four feet long, five colors) free with 


each mail order of a dollar or more. 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO, 


726-728 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 












This guar antee comes in each box of six 
pairs of ‘““Hole® proof” Sox. “If any or all of these 
sox come to holes in six months from the day you 
buy them, we will replace them free.”’ 

This means just what it says. Only 46 out of 
1,000 pairs sold ever came back for replacement. 
The reason is this: — 

We pay an average of 73c per pound for our yarns. 
We buy only the best that the market affords— 
Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton. 

We could pay 35c as others who make sox do. But 
such yarn is weak. Then it is harsh, and you want 
your sox soft. “Holeproof’ are soft, thin and cool. 
They fit like silk gloves. “Holeproof’’ are the orig- 
inal guaranteed sox. No others are so well made. 

Learn what a comfort they are. 


Holeproof Hosiery ass 










‘*Softt and light weight—as you like it.’’ 


Let Holeproof Sox Sell Themselves to You 


Please learn that the only difference between the best 
unguaranteed sox and “Holeproof” is that “Holeproof” 
wear longer. Examine them. Notice how soft and light 
they are. Compare any brand of sox with “Holeproof.” 


Reg 0.6 Mt. Then let “Holeproof” show how they wear. 
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If yourdealer does not have genuine“ Hole- 
proof” Sox, bearing the “Holeproof” Trade- 
mark, order direct from us. Remit in any 
convenient way. Mail coupon to us and we 
will ship you the sox promptly and prepay 
transportation charges. Andremember—the 
“Holeproof” guarantee protects you. Ifthe 
sox come to holes and darning within six 
months, you get new sox FREE. 

leproof 6 pairs, $2. Medium, light, and 
a extra light weight for midsum- 

mer wear. Black, light and dark 
tan, navy blue and pearl gray. Sizes, 9% to 
12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. 
One color or assorted to order. 

leproof 6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. 

peer mee Black, tan, and black with white 
feet. Sizes, 8 to 
proof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3 
| prewar ool Extra light weight. Black. navy 
blue, Burgundy red, light and dark 
tanandpearlgray. Sizes,9% tol2. 
Holeproof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. 
Lustre- Extra light weight. an and 
Stockings black. Sizes,8 to ll. 





Holeproof Hosiery Co., 











Enclosed $ Please send me 
boxes of Holeproof. Size. 
Weight. Colors. 

















IF suBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 483 




















C The RECOGNIZED SUPERIOR of all 0 
Imported and Domestic 


Cocoas and Chocolates 













































of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific of the 
kind ever ivented. i id comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant ince in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— 
evenly in front and back —ne bulkiness —no draw-strings 
no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”—It's Frse to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
sers. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear if ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts— 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you~éame 
guarantee — Illustrated book in i shall we. 
send? Write to-day to — 
Beyer & Williams Co, Dept. D) Buffalo, N. Y.” 


























EXTRACT 


“The Standard for Sixty Years” 
Nothing else so quickly affords relief 
from sunburn, insect bites, chafing, etc. 
Refuse all substitutes. The genuine 

is sold only in original sealed bottles. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, New York 

















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know. 
Now we ry Fy - yous as 


a 
can make money, send a 
icture with 6c. in stamps for 
pocesete of cartoons and sample 
esson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
209 Kingmoore Bailding, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GFOUND A NEW MONEY MAKER 


for Agents. A Household Necessity. 000 sold in 
Minneapolis. Costs 6 cents; sells for 25 cents. Agents 
making $7.00 per day. Millions will be sold. You 
it sells itself. People borrow 
“@ money to buy it. Beats everything as a money 

, maker. Send 5 cents to-day for sample outfit. 
iv DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING Co., 
506 North Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


IMPROVE YOUR MANNERS, sr"conaiennes ss 


le, 
method, based on my own experience. Mention your chief 
Address Prof. E. GORDON HOWE, Bu 682, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PIN MONEY( 


CLEAN BRICK as a flat-iron 
stand will be found more 
economical than one of the ordi- 
nary iron stands. The brick is 
nearly anon-conductor and causes 
the iron to retain the heat instead 
of conducting it from the iron, as 
the metal stands do.—B. C. P. 


* * * 








Keep tarp in a tin vessel; keep 
yeast in glass; keep salt in a dry 
place; keep vinegar in wood or 
glass.—Mrs. J. L. Steiner. 

“ * 

To DRY KNITTED OR CROCHETED 
articles, after squeezing from warm 
suds, and rinsing, throw them into a pillow-case and 
shake it about. Allow them to dry in the case, then there 
will be no stretching or pulling of the garments.—A. B. 

* * * 


THE WAY MY MOTHER CURED ME of biting my finger- 
nails was so effectual it may help others. She sent me 
out to walk with my hands thrust ignominiously into 
the feet of a pair of stockings tied closely at the wrists. 
Not only was | unable.to put my fingers in my mouth, 
but I felt so keenly the shame and discomfort of the 
situation that I was careful to prevent its recurrence. — 
Onty Cuivp. 

ws 


I SUFFERED GREATLY FROM MOSQUITO BITES, until last 
summer I accidentally discovered a remedy which takes 
the sting—and therefore the ‘‘ itch ”—out immediately. 
Rub common starch—the lumpy kind sold in.bulk—all 
over and around the bite.—L. B. 


* * * 


| GOT RID OF PIMPLES by drinking lots of water. 
While at my morning duties around the house | drank 
one or two glassfuls about every hour.—D. 


* * * 


GETTING RID OF SPIDER-wEBS was a problem till | 
used a bunch of turkey tail-feathers tied to the end of 
a long, slender stick. The feathers are stiffer, therefore 
much better for digging out the corners, than a feather 
duster.—C. H. ‘ 


* * * 


‘THE EASIEST WAY TO CLEAN WINDOWS is with some 
good silver polish. With a damp cloth I smear the 
polish all over the window, giving special attention to 
spots. By the time | have gone over the window, the 
place where | commenced is dry enough to polish. A 
brisk rubbing leaves it clear as crystal.—C. H. 


* * * 


WHEN | PUT UP SASH cuRTAINS Of fish net, or similar 
material, I slip an old glove finger over the end of the 
tod. It saves the material from getting torn.—Mrs. 
Tuprer. 

* * * 


Use CHEESECLOTH FOR DISH-CLOTHS: cut a yard in 
half, fold over, and sew the edges together, also across 
from corner to corner. Use it for dust-cloths also. A 
yard makes the right size. Dampen it if you like; its 
thinness prevents it from being too wet and the dust is 
thus kept from flying about. Take two yards and wind 
it about —_ broom when you clean ceilings and side 
walls. ou will like it better than a broom bag, 
because, to take the cloth from the broom, then shake 
and replace it, with a fresh surface out, is so quickly 
accomplished. Use it for hardwood floors—drop it on 
the floor and push it around with your broom. It is 
easily laundered. Don’t fail to hem it every time; 
that makes the one difference between a cloth and a 
tag.—H. C. G. 


* * * 


Goop cLEAN sawovusT is ihe best thing I know for 
cleaning floors after carpets have been lifted. Dampen 
it, but do not wet it. Sprinkle plentifully over the 
floor, then sweep thoroughly. It is rarely necessary to 
mop the floor afterwards.—C ara C. A. 


* * * 


WHEN | POLISH THE PIANO and furniture with a cloth 
and white soap it looks as well as if newly varnished. 
Rub the soap on a damp cloth and do a little piece at a 
time, being sure not to let it dry in before polishing 
with a soft dry cloth.—A. M. 


* * * 


GALVANIZED IRON sTOvePIPES intended for storage 
should receive great care. First of all, they must never 
be handled with bare hands. They should be rolled 
tightly in paper of several thicknesses, then stuffed with 
crumpled paper or old rags, to exclude air. Stovepipes 
treated in this way will last for many years and have 
the appearance of new ones. They should, of course, 
be stored in a perfectly dry place.—Mrs. L. A. D. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


PAPERS 


A HANDY way to fumigate, is 
to place a brick in a large wash 
basin, and on this set a baking tin 
containing sulphur. If the sul- 
phur is burned directly in the 
basin, you are liable to crack or 
break it.—A. E. Perkins. 
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Little Hints from Our ee. 
Readers That Will 
Lighten the Burdens 
of Everyday Life 


AN OLD TABLE, bookcase, or 
sideboard, which has been ban- 
ished to some out-of-the-way 
place to make room for some- 
thing modern, may, if brought to 
light, prove to be a “‘ blessing in 
disguise.” To send it to a cabi- 
net-maker is expensive. Suppose 
you polish it yourself. Take a piece of ordinary window 
glass having a sharp, but not scratchy edge, and with it 
scrape the old grease and varnish from the surface of the 
wood. Sandpaper it, till the grain of the wood shows. 
Then remove all the dust with a soft cloth, and rub 
well with a good furniture polish made from one part 
turpentine, one part linseed oil, and one part melted 
beeswax, thoroughly blended.—E. L. 


a7 * * 


WHEN PUTTING AWAY GARMENTS, in summer or win- 
ter, label the boxes. This saves much rehandling.— 
Carrie M. 


* * * 


WHEN THE HOUSE IS CLOSED for a season, take one 
ounce of cayenne pepper, one ounce of gum camphor, 
powdered, one pound of tar camphor, powdered, and 
sprinkle over the rugs, carpets, and any velvet or plush 
furniture. This will keep away moths and carpet 
bugs.—M. R. B. 


* * * 


MAKE STAIR-CARPET PADS Of coarse cotton cloth, 
nearly as wide as the carpet and the full length of the 
stairs. Fill with two or three layers of cotton-batting, 
sew across to stay it, about nine inches between seams. 
This is much better than paper, because it is not easily 
displaced.—L. B. 


* * * 


You CAN KEEP CLOTHES FROM DuSsT by fastening a 
sheet from one side of the closet wall to the other. 
Make a buttonhole (large enough to slip over one of 
the hooks) on each end of the sheet. After this has 
been adjusted, take another sheet similarly button- 
holed and place it on top of the clothes, thus covering 
them completely.—Mariz Koun. 


* * * 


AT A RECENT LUNCHEON, tomato jelly was served as 
salad, in a way which was pretty and more delicious 
than the usual method. The jelly, made by the usual 
recipe, was molded in a sheet a half inch thick on a 
large platter. When ready for serving, it was cut in 
cubes and heaped lightly on crisp, white lettuce leaves 
mixed with a liberal serving of mayonnaise. This treat- 
ment insured the dressing being well mixed with the 
jelly, a result seldom reached when larger individual 
molds are served unbroken.—J. M. S. 


” » 


CANNING FRUIT 


Py ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


Practical and Economical Methods by which Fresh 
Fruit May Be Preserved at Home for the Market 


[Concluded from July] 


HERE are two methods for preserving fruit; in one, the 
fruit is cooked in the cans, in the other, it is boiled 
in the sirup. The first method means slower work, 
but you thus retain the flavor of the fruit—also the fresh, 
delicious odor which vanishes when fruit is boiled. 
Before proceeding with either method see to the fruit 
cans. A careful housewife washes them during the year 
as they are emptied, covers them and puts them away 
on a shelf to be in readiness for the preserving season. 
Even then they require sterilizing before being used, for 
the bacteria floating everywhere in the atmosphere re- 
quire only the slightest chance for lodgment to begin 
fermentation. 
* * * 


Stitt with ordinary care it is quite easy to have fruit 

keep, even if you live in a hot southern climate. 
You have simply to be sure that the can is perfectly 
clean and that it is air-tight. To make it so, put each 
can in a wash-boiler of cold water, dissolving in it a 
little borax if you notice dirt or a crust on the cans 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 483 
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or their lids. To keep the cans from cracking, caver 


the bottom of the boiler with a framework or anything , 


which keeps the glass from the intense heat of the fire. 
Let the water come slowly to a boil, then continue at the 
boiling point for ten minutes. Set the boiler back on the 
stove, cover it, and allow. the cans to stand in the hot 
water until they are needed. Rinse them with fresh 
boiling water, and they are then ready to fill. An excellent 
method is to test all cans before sterilizing them. Put 
a little water into each one, fit on a mew rubber and a 
lid, screwing it as tight as if the can were full of fruit; 
then turn each can upside down on a newspaper. If 
there is a leak, ever so small, you will discover it before 
the cans have stood on their heads for half an hour. 

It is far better to put up a small quantity of fruit 
than to try to do a big day’s work. Not only is it 
easier for the cook, but the preserve is sure to be of a 
finer quality. One woman | know puts up on an average 
from two to three cans.a day from the time strawberries 
come in till quinces appear in the market. Her method 
is to buy a little more fruit than she intends using for 
the three meals (she is one of those wise housewives 
who believe fruit is not only the best breakfast ‘‘ begin- 
ning” but also the best dessert). When her kitchen 
work is done, she sets a can or two in the preserve 
kettle to sterilize it and betakes herself to some cool 
corner to hull berries or peel peaches. Without realizing 
the effort of it, her preserve closet is well filled when 
October comes. 

. * 


Now for the canning process, which every cook will 

follow asecond season. The wash-boiler, with its 
bottom again protected from the heat, is called into 
requisition. Into it are set as many cans as will stand 
upright, each one filled with fruit. Do not mash 
berries or peaches by trying to get a can chock-full; 
gentle shaking will level it perfectly. Some fruits, red 
raspberries, for instance, shrink a good deal on being 
heated. Then the cans may be filled up from another 
one. Fit on lids and rubbers tightly, around the cans 
pour warm water which may be allowed half an hour to 
come to the boil. Then prepare a sirup to pour over 
the fruit. Every cook is the criterion of how sweet she 
desires her fruit. By this process she can use as little 
sugar as will make the preserve palatable, or it may be 
put up in arich sirup. When it is ready for use, lift a 
can from the boiler, wrapping a towel about it, and 
with a ladle pour in sirup till the can overflows. Seal 
it immediately. It 1s better not to set the can in a 
draught while filling it, the glass might crack. 

Try putting up strawberries and red raspberries in their 
own juice. It gives a preserve so unlike the usual canned 
berry that there is no comparison between the two. Pick 
over the berries, reserving the largest and finest for the 
cans. The small ones are to be mashed up, added to a 
very little water, and boiled. Then put carefully through 
a strainer. Add to this juice ‘as much sugar as is re- 
quired and pour boiling hot over the fruit. Berries put 
up in this way will look like rubies, and taste—like 
nectar. 

* . * 


SouTHerN housekeeper, whose canned fruit is the 
most delicious thing you can imagine, gets the same 
results more easily than with the sirup process. She 


‘fills her cans as full as they will hold with fruit, then 


pours into each one a cupful of sugar, shaking it down 
till the lid goes on. The can is set in the warm water 
and boiled till the sugar becomes a sirup, then the fruit 
is perfectly cooked. Frequently the fruit shrinks so that 
the jar is not full. In that case, add enough boiling 
sirup to fill to overflowing. Then seal quickly. 

The other canning process, which thousands of good 
cooks still follow, is to boil the fruit in sirup just long 
enough to become soft. Then it is poured in the hot 
can and sealed. Of course, there is a great difference 
in the time required for boiling. Ripe berries need only a 
few minutes, hard pears may take an hour. Certain 
fruits—thick-skinned plums, pears, and quinces—can- 
not be cooked in the cans. While it is a toss up which 
process is best for pineapple, | have tasted it preserved 
deliciously in both ways. The fruits which are at their 
best cooked in the can are strawberries, cherries, red 
and black raspberries, blueberries, fine ripe peaches, 
soft pears, and thin-skinned plums. 

Allow fruit to stand over night to become perfectly 
cold before consigning it to the preserve closet. Unless 
you have a very dry cellar, with a well-planned and 
ventilated cupboard, which is as far as possible from the 
furnace, store fruit in a dark upstairs pantry. If a pantry 
can not be darkened, have a hundred or two bags, of 
thick dark-blue paper, made at a bag factory. They 
should be just large enough to come to the top of the 
can. Paste on each one a gummed, well-printed label; 
they cost fifteen cents fora book full. The bags may be 
used season after season. Remember, what canned 
fruit requires for perfect keeping is darkness, a moderate 
temperature, and a dry atmosphere. 


At the last commencement exercises in a Des 
Moines school, the graduates recited quotations of 
their own selection. The quotation which was 
the brightest and most cheerful, and the most bouy- 
ant with hope, was given by a poor crippled girl who 
stood up on her crutches while reciting. 


The Socialist Bugaboo 


[Concluded from page 501) 


and uncertain contributions from sympathizers 
to maintain them in the field. The pioneers who 
have gone before were not satisfied with merely 
agitating; they organized, and the fruit of their 
work was shown at the national convention at 
Chicago in May last, when two hundred and 
nineteen delegates (eighteen of them women) 
represented forty-one thousand dues-paying 
members in every State and Territory of the 
Union. In 1903 the membership was only 
nine thousand. 

“Like conditions produce like results” is an 
ancient axiom. The similarity in the treatment 
accorded the American revolutionists, the aboli- 
tionists, and the socialists at periods so widely 
separated arises from the fact that at the bot- 
tom the same issue has inspired all three move- 
ments. In the first it was ‘taxation without 
representation,” the paying of tribute to a mon- 
arch who ruled afar off and gave nothing but 
ill-treatment and injustice in return. In the 
second it was the question of “property in 
man,” the direct ownership of one or many 
human beings by others for the profit of the 
owners. And in the third it is the question of 
“property in the things by which man must 
live and enjoy the fruits of his labor.” 

The same old issue—the issue of property— 
gives life to the same old bugaboo. The Social- 
ist Bugaboo differs little from the bugaboos 
of the past because the interests of property 
give it form and substance. And just as every 
incident that smacks of evil was charged up to 
the revolutionists and abolitionists in their 
times, so is every such incident charged up to 
the socialists to-day. 

It matters not that Presidents Lincoln and 
Garfield were assassinated by non-socialist fan- 
atics; that President McKinley met the same 
fate at a non-socialist assemblage, from the hands 
of a man who had voted the Republican ticket; 
that none of those executed and imprisoned for 
the Haymarket tragedy, in 1886, were ever 
proven to be socialists; that not a single social- 
ist in the country’s history has ever been con- 
victed after trial for any crime against life or 
property—these matter not to the daily press, 
the politicians, and beneficiaries of the existing 
order. When a bomb explodes at a public 
meeting, then it must be a socialist, that carried 
it, and the Socialist Bugaboo, garbed like a 
pirate, with bristling hair and whiskers, a bowie 
knife between his teeth, a bomb in one hand 
and a revolver in the other, is exhibited to do 
business again. 

When a police official or politician or unscrupu- 
lous editorial writer or sensational preacher in- 
veighs against the red flag and goes into spasms 
against the crimson color, he does not know 
that the crimson flag in all ages has been the 
emblem of liberty. This red flag has an inter- 
national significance for the socialist. It does 
not stand for bloodshed; for socialism, as the New 
York Evening Post recently declared editorially, 
is “eminently a peace movement.” The red 
flag is the symbol of universal brotherhood, for 
the oneness in blood, in destiny, and in need of 
humanity everywhere. It represents the intel- 
lectual aspirations and spiritual strivings of 
millions of people all over the world. It is in 
this sense that Mrs. Stokes, like other socialists, 
reveres the red flag as the emblem of the 
“brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God”; 
a conception which lifts the race above a petty 
nationalism which the United States flag, itself 
the offspring of a fight for liberty, was never in- 
tended to be sponsor for. 

But the Socialist Bugaboo is given another 
lightning change. ‘Socialism is a foreign pro- 
duct; it is un-American; it is destructive of our 
institutions.” I once heard a socialist speaker, 
a Russian, treat this allegation in a story of her 
experiences on her way to the United States. 
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A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment 





A lady doctor writes: 

‘*Though busy hourly with my own affairs, | will 
not deny myself the pleasure of taking a few minutes 
to tell of the enjoyment daily obtained from my morn- 
ing cup of Postum. It is a food beverage, not a stimu- 
lant like coffee. 

‘*1 began to use Postum 8 years ago, not because I 
wanted to, but because coffee, which I dearly loved, 
made my nights long weary periods to be dreaded and 
unfitting me for business during the day. 

‘*On advice of a friend, | first tried Poste, making 
it carefully as suggested on the package. As I had 
always used ‘cream and no sugar,’ | mixed my Postum 
so. It looked good, was clear and fragrant, and it was 
a pleasure to see the cream color it as my Kentucky 
friend always wanted her coffee to look—‘like a new 
saddle.’ 

‘Then | tasted it critically, and | was pleased, yes, 
satisfied with my Postum in taste and effect, and am 
yet, being a constant user of it all these years. 

‘*1 continually assure my friends and acquaintances 
that they will like Postum in place of coffee, and re- 
ceive benefit from its use. Ihave gained weight, can 
sleep and am not nervous.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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The New Low Gost 
Endowment Policy 


$1000 Life Insurance 


Then 


$1000 cash for Yourself 


Costs 


$43-42 


Per year for 20 years, at age 35, in 


The 
Prudential 


A saving of 84 cents per week buys this. 
Other amounts in proportion. 





Send Today for Specimen Endowment Policy at 
YOUR Age. State Occupation. Dept. 33. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of, New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 




















IF guBSORIGERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 483 
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BARGAINS 


If you want to purchase a 
new automobile, we can sell 
you one at 30 to 50% reduc- 
tion. If youwould rather have 
a second hand automobile, 
we can Save you to le 
y Being the largest deilees a 
‘ : 

4 > the world in new and second 
7H oF hand automobiles, we receive 
EW first call from manufacturers and 

individuals wishing to realize quickly. 
We have all makes constantly on hand, American and 

Foreign, and every automobile we sell we guarantee. 

Buy of us and save money on tires, apparel and supplies. 
Send for latest price list of new and second hand automo- 
biles also our new supply catalog number 124. It will 
save you money. 

TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1599-160! Broadway, N.Y.City. 1332 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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*‘In Russia,” she said, ‘‘we were warned against 
socialism because it came from Germany. When 
I got into Germany | learned that socialism was a 
French product. In France they told me it was a Ger- 
man importation. In England they said it was French, 
and now in the United, States they say it is un-Ameri- 
can and a result of foreign immigration.” The next 
socialist speaker added to this by telling how when he 
visited Nova Scotia he was told that ‘‘ socialism was a 
Yankee invention! ” 

The fact is, socialism is native to every land where 
the modern factory system has been introduced and 
where modern methods of production and distribution 
obtain. These are the essential harbingers of socialism, 
the establishment of which presupposes the industrial 
development characteristic of the age of machinery and 
rapid communication and transportation. Socialism 
without these is nebulous and visionary, the socialism 
of Sir Thomas More, Robert Owen, and Fourier. Mod- 
ern socialism, the socialism of Marx and Engels and 
Bebel and Hyndman and Debs, is at home wherever 
there is a wage-working class and a capitalist class. 
That is why Japan has now a socialist movement for 
the first time, because the new system of capitalism has 
superseded feudalism. And even though Minister Wu 
Ting Fang also says socialism will never find sustenance 
in his country, the rapid change taking place in China 
has already produced the native socialist agitator. 
Socialism is un-American or un-English or un-French or 
un-German, as the case may be, only in that it runs 
counter to the interests of the great capitalists who 
by their vast control of productive property dictate 
the social conditions of the people, dominate the 
press and channels of education and publicity, and dic- 
tate the affairs of government. In all else socialism is 
true to the best interests of the millions of American, 
English, French, German, and other people who work 
hard and honestly for themselves and those dependent 
upon them. 

The spectacle of an office-holder who is the offspring 
of the most corrupt political machine in America de- 
nouncing socialism as the greatest menace of the age 
is not more incongruous than that of the daily news- 
papers which publish columns after columns of detailed 
teports of divorce scandals, murder trials, and salacious 
breach-of-promise suits, and at the same time editorially 
warn their readers against socialism as destructive of the 
family, religion, and the home. A sense of humor or a 
moiety of imagination might save these wiseacres from 
thus betraying themselves. They might then see that 
if America leads the world in the number of its divorces, 
in the picturesqueness of its high-life episodes, it is due 
to the social conditions that exist here, and that these 
social conditions are destroying the ideals of the family, 
religion, and the home so fast that all the institutions 
devoted to their preservation can not save them. An 
understanding might then develop that a change in the 
social conditions for the better, such as socialism pro- 
poses, could only result in inspiring ideals which would 
make for keeping intact family life, strengthening and 
humanizing religion, and beautifying the home. 

In the country where the industrial casualties are esti- 
mated to number more than half a million yearly, and 
greater than armed conflict; where six million women 
are forced into the industrial struggle in order to earn a 
livelihood; where nearly one million, three hundred 
thousand children are being consumed in daily, exacting, 
exhausting toil in mines and factories and workshops; 
where the cost of crime annually reaches the enormous 
total of $1,076, 327,605.99—/five hundred million dollars 
a year more than is spent on all the spiritual, ecclesias- 
tical, physical, humanitarian, educational, and heal- 
ing agencies in the whole country put together—in the 
country where the devastative industrial warfare is 
greater than that of armed conflict; where hundreds of 
thousands of workers can find no employment and are 
compelled to wander, nomad-like, in search of work; 
where tramps are so common they are a jest; where 
tenement congestion has reached its highest pitch; 
where marriage is held in such light regard as to form 
the inspiration of nine-tenths of the jokes in the daily 
papers that assume to defend marriage as a sacred insti- 
tution—in such a country there is need of something 
that will place the family and the home upon a firmer 
basis and establish a respect for the security of human 
life above any consideration of dollars and cents. 

In the same way the cry that socialism would destroy 
individualism becomes incongruous. There is an indi- 
vidualism to which socialism is opposed. It is the 
individualism which gives seven men control of seventy- 
five per cent. of America’s railroad system; which gives 
one man greater power over industry than was ever 
possessed by any single individual before in the world’s 
history; which concentrates the ownership of wealth 
to the extent that ten per cent. of the people possess 
ninety per cent. of the entire aggregate wealth of the 
nation—this is the sort of individualism that socialism 
would destroy. The individualism that endows the fac- 
tory worker with a tag for identification instead of a 
name; that permits only one in every thousand average 
working men to receive more than a “living wage”; 
while one in every five hundred thousand has a chance 
to become a great man—this also is the sort of individ- 
ualism to which socialism is opposed. The kind of 
individualism which socialism proposes is that which 
can only be guaranteed in a society where the means of 
life are not.monopolized by a few, and where the 
“race is run with an equal chance.” Inequality of 
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opportunity must result in an inequality of individual 
advancement. 

Though one at first glance might not believe it, there 
is a strange contradiction in the twin charges that social- 
ists seek to divide up, and that they are trying to change 
human nature. Mankind, we are told, is inherently 
selfish, and socialism is impossible because it proposes 
an ideal state. Then in the next breath it is vocifer- 
ously declared that socialists intend to confiscate the 
earnings of the industrious and frugal and successful 
and parcel them out among the idle and envious and 
undeserving. Now, if it is true that mankind is in- 
herently selfish, the ‘‘ divide-up” theory ought to ap- 
peal with irresistible force. But somehow it does n't. 
The injustice of it repels and prejudices the average 
man, who usually has nothing that can be divided up. 
He does n’t believe in dividing up. Because he is sel- 
fish? No; because he believes that ‘‘ what’s his’n’s 
his’n” and ‘‘ what’s yourn’s yourn.” If he could only 
be made to see that it is the owners of industry that di- 
vide up the wealth, reserving the largest portion to 
themselves and ultimately leaving only a sustenance for 
the mass who produce the wealth, then the average 
man would not be so particular about the rights of 
those who benefit by his honesty and simplicity. 

| have never really seen it explained how the social- 
ists were going to divide up. We can see quite plainly 
every man carrying off his individual railroad-tie, or 
shouldering a street-car, or toting off a factory machine, 
or stuffing a steamship into his vest pocket, but this is 
not socialism. When we hear that capital will be scared 
out of the country we are consoled by the thought that 
the mightiest capitalists leave the country regularly every 
summer, and yet the industrial machinery which they 
own remains here and keeps on running—because labor 
of hand and brain is applied to it. 

Nobody really believes that if the railroads or mines 
were owned by the Government every citizen would 
claim his particular mining-shaft or railroad engine, any 
more than any citizen now claims that his mail shall be 
carried in a particular mail-bag in a special car over a 
specific route. 

In the same way the preacher who decrys socialism 
for attempting to fly in the face of ‘‘immutable human 
nature,” because ‘human nature is inherently selfish,” 
lays himself open to the charge of insincerity when he 
tries to make conversions and change human nature by 
appealing to its ‘‘inherent goodness.” 

It is not surprising that socialism should be misunder- 
stood, misrepresented, and maligned. Every truth was 
until it became a fact. The proposition that the people 
shall own and operate the industrial machinery—of 
which the trusts are the highest development—in their 
own interest sounds radical, but so also did American 
independence and the abolition of chattel slavery sound 
radical in their days. 

It is the one virtue of bugaboos that the closer one 
gets to them and the more familiar they become, the 
quicker they lose their terrors. So it is that the Socialist 
Bugaboo, embodying all the worst conceptions of the 
human mind, is fast losing its power to terrify, because 
the developing social consciousness is attracted to 
socialism for what it zs, rather than repelled by what its 
detractors picture it to be. 

There is nothing terrifying, for instance, in the demand 
for government relief for the unemployed by the building 
of public schools, by the reforesting of cut-over and 
waste land, the building of canals, and other works. 
People are not so apt as formerly to be frightened by 
the cry of “‘ paternalism” when the national ownership 
of the railways and all other means of social transporta- 
tion and communication is proposed, for private owner- 
ship has shown its fruits in too great and evil abund- 
ance. For the same reason a demand for the extension 
of the public domain to include mines, quarries, oil 
wells, and other industries of public necessity, does not 
cause the tremor that it once did. The ruthless devas- 
tation of the great forest lands has emphasized the 
need of a scientific reforestation of timber lands, and 
that land so reclaimed or reforested shall be permanently 
retained as a part of the public domain. 

People no longer argue about whether child labor 
shall be abolished; the question now is how most 
effectively and quickly it can be done. Shortening the 
work-day, so as to provide more time for education 
and recreation; inspection of workshops; graduated 
income and inheritance taxes; the initiative and referen- 
dum; the enactment of further measures for general 
education and the conservation of health; universal and 
equal suffrage for men and women—all of these pro- 
posals are now accepted almost generally as practicable 
and desirable. And yet these measures are only some 
of those comprising the immediate program of the 
Socialist Party. 

The socialists propose these measures as means by 
which the waste of life and physical resources which 
the prevailing industrial system imposes can be checked 
and a saner, healthier environment developed. For this 
makes toward the revolution in the ownership and con- 
trol of industry which is the ultimate aim of the socialist 
movement. The social ownership and control of the 
means by which the things upon which society subsists 
and perpetuates itself are produced—this is the aim of 
socialism, in a few words. And the development of 
industry into its present highly organized condition is 
making the question of private or social ownership the 
one around which the political battles of the immediate 
future are to be waged. 


SEE PaGE 483 
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The Mysterious Anger 
of Mrs. Mayberry 


[Concluded from page 499] 


“Dem kids is fierce, ma’am,” he began. ‘‘Dey 
would hook potatoes to t’row at each other. T’rowin’ 
und stealin’ is all dere is in dere hearts.” 

Mrs. Mayberry checked him with a gesture. 

‘1 saw what happened, Mr. Steuer,” she said with 
dignity. ‘‘ There is no need of telling me anything— 
anything. \ have been a customer of yours for three 
years; | have thrown in your way the custom of such 
of my friends as I could. I have one thing to say be- 
fore | withdraw my patronage from you—and,” she 
added tartly, ‘‘that of my friends. I wish you to 
promise me that you-will never let your temper get the 
better of you again. I know, when you have had time 
to think this over, you will be sorry. Here,” she said, 
handing him a slip, ‘‘is my order. You see, | am 
going to give you another chance. Will you promise, 
Mr. Steuer?” 

“*Yes, ma’am,” Mr. Steuer replied with prompt 
meekness. Custom such as Mrs. Mayberry’s was the 
backbone of his trade. He had an instant realization 
of what it would mean should he get a bad name in 
the neighborhood; he saw the dago grocer down the 
street gathering in the trade that he had tended like a 
growing plant. 

‘*1 knew you would promise,” Mrs. Mayberry said 
kindly. ‘‘ButI shall have means of knowing if you 
keep your word, and if—” She did not need to finish 
her sentence, and she let the crestfallen Steuer bow her 
from the store. 

He turned to his grinning clerks. 

“Vell, aind’t vimmin fierce!” he said aggrievedly. 
**Aind’t vimmin de teffil! Und dat Mrs. Mayberry, 
vich is such a sensiple voman, too !”’ 

There was silence for a while, Mr. Steuer studied a 
row of canned tomatoes attentively. 

“Vat you s’pose, now, Anton,” he finally broke out, 
“vat you s’pose was in her mind? Vat struck her?” 

Anton shook his head. For him the ways of women 
like Mrs. Mayberry were past finding out. 

‘*Maybe she belongs to der Jerry Society,” he sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Steuer studied over the mysterious anger of Mrs. 
Mayberry all morning. 

“1 nefer tought Mrs. Mayberry vas a grank,” he 
said later. ‘‘ But you can’t tell mit vimmin. Vimmin 
iss all kveer.” 

Cautiously, stealthily, the boys tested the power of 
Mrs. Mayberry’s promise. They hid behind garbage 
barrels, they lurked in areaways, waiting for a moment 
when it would be safe to rush the out-door green- 
grocer stand. 

Mr. Steuer, the kids knew, was a power in the land. 
Now it appeared that there were powers which could 
coerce him. Red O’Hara had his explanation. 

“She ain’t batty,” he said. ‘‘She ain’t got no bugs 
in her head! She’s got it in for old Steuer, all right, 
all right! She’s set us on—see? And Steuer, he 
knows it. Let’s swipe somethin’ big on Steuer, an’ 
she ’ll give us a dollar, maybe,” spoke the helpless and 
innocent youth. 

Little by little they pressed in on poor Steuer, almost 
to the limit of his large patience. Before this, he had 
been subject to occasional raids, like other grocers of 
the quarter; like the fruit man across the way; but 
Mrs. Mayberry’s emphatic action had centered atten- 
tion upon him. From an occasional swiping, they now 
systematically looted Steuer. He was the enemy en- 
trenched, and they the valiant, conquering army. 

Mrs. Mayberry, meantime, had become a heroine. 
Little boys bobbed up before her with ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Mis’ Mayberry.” She stopped them to inquire if 
Mr. Steuer had dared interfere in their play. ‘‘No, 
ma’am,” they answered her, “‘he dassn’t. He don’t 
do nothing, and Anton don’t do nothing, but swear— 
he swears fierce, Anton does.” 

In spite of the swearing, Mrs. Mayberry felt very 
pleased with herself, at her success, and pleased too 
with Steuer. 

Still, while Mr. Steuer basked in the favor of his 
well-meaning customer, the depredations of the boys 
were getting serious. The gang’ became daily bolder. 
The crisis came in a concerted attack of all the forces 
one Thursday noon. It happened that Mrs. Mayberry 
was within the store. 

““Why, Mr. Steuer,” she exclaimed, ‘‘see those 
boys!” 

** Yes, ma’am,” Steuer responded. ‘‘I see dem efery 
day, Mis’ Mayberry. Now dey haf no more fears on 
me, dey act someding awful.” 

“Why, this is vandalism!” cried the scandalized 
lady. ‘‘Why, they’ve got a box of those Bermuda 
tomatoes—see, they ’re throwing tomatoes at each 
other, Mr. Steuer !” 

* Yes, ma’am, Mis’ Mayberry,” Mr. Steuer replied 
calmly. ‘‘Dey svipes on me all dat dey can, und dey 
spoils vat dey can’t svipe.” 

Here a tomato, riper than the others, flattened itself 
juicily against the plate-glass window. 

‘1 can’t permit this!” Mrs. Mayberry cried. “‘ This 
is too much! 1 had no idea, Mr. Steuer, that they 
were so lawless.” 












The Finest Instrument Known 
to Musical Science 


Artistically, musically and: intrinsically, 
there is no piano equal to the Steinway. 
For over half a century the greatest musi- 
cal authorities have regarded it as the finest 
instrument known to musical science. 

No other piano so nearly approaches 
perfection in every respect—no other piano 
possesses a tone of such beauty and perma- 
nency, of such delicacy and such tremen- 
dous reserve power. No. other piano 
possesses such intrinsic worth—for - the 
actual market value of a 


STEINWAY 


PIANO 


even after years of use, far exceeds that of any other make. 
From any point of view—musically or commercially— 
the Steinway is the best piano investment. Steinway 
value is strikingly demonstrated in the Miniature Grand 
at $800, and the Vertegrand (an upright) at $550—in 
ebonized cases. 
Each instrument is the World’s Standard 














for its respective class, and represents “!NIATURE Grano 
EBONIZED CASE 


faarennnee the highest piano value to be obtained —- IEF 889° 
PRICE $650 

















anywhere for every dollar expended, 


Steinway Pianos can be bought of 
any authorized Steinway dealer 
at New York prices, with cost of 
transportation added. Tilustrated 
catalogue and booklets sent on re- 
quest and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Steinway 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York. 
Subway Express Station at the Door. 











ELICATE and DAINTY Summer 
Wash Fabrics must be handled | 
carefully in the Wash. 
@ It's the Rubbing—not the Wearing | 
—that shortens the Life of most Fabrics | 
and the more Delicate the material—the 
greater the Harm that Rubbing does. 
| The Wash-Board is the Summer Gar- | 
|ment’s worst enemy. Why use it? 
|G This Summer try w ashing those things | 
youre -ally care about i in the’ ‘PEARL INS 
WAY” — Without Rub bing — hence 
without Wear and Tear to the Clothes. 
PEARLINE Loosens all the Dari te! 
Rinsing carries it away, leaving your 
Clothes Fresh — Clean and Sweet 
| Smelling. 
=e 


EVERY: 


‘ 
| 
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the Other Fellow 
Steps Over Your Head 


It jars you to have some other fellow 
step over your head and take possession 
of the job you’ve had your eyes on for 
some time. 

A little thinking brings you face to 
face with the undeniable fact that 
training is responsible for it. 

To advance you must have the prac- 
tical training that makes you an expert 
af the occupation of your own choice. 

Without any cost to you whatever, the!. C, S. 
will tell you how YOU can get in line for promo- 
tion. Simply mark the attached coupon opposite 
the occupation you like best, and mail it to-day. 

During May 205 students voluntarily re- 
reported salary increases and promotions 
secured wholly through I. C. S. training. 


Mail the Coupon NOW 












International Correspondence Schools, 
Box1172, SORANTON, PA. 


{ 

! Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how Foun qualify for a larger oueey in the poai- 

! tion 

| 

! 

| 

| 





fore which I have marked X 
Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer 


Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
echan. Engineer 
Plamber & Steam Fitter 


Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 














Window Trimmer 
Statio gineer 
Commercial Law Olel Engl a 
Illustrator yes | Contractor 
Civil Bervice Architee’! Draftsman 
| Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Struc tural Engineer 
| Electrician ee, 
Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer 
| 





Neme 





Street and No.__ 




















COULD NOT PLAY A NOTE 
Now in an Orchestra 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
Started Him 


[ could not play a note when I received the first 


esson from you, and now I am playing in a good orches- | 


tra of ten pieces, and can read music and play as well as 
ahy of them. I shall always recommend your home study 
chool of music.’’ That is what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, 
Marietta, Ill., writes after a one-year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith's only expense under our free tuition plan 
was for postage and music. That cost him less than Two 
Cents a day, and he was under no further obligation 
whatever 


sx 


[f you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn to Sing, our 
teachers will come to you by mail once a week with a 


lesson until you can read music and play your instrument 
to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being sent 
to homes all over the world to pupils in all walks of life, 
from nine years of age to seventy. 


Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly 
lessons costing You less than twocents aday. It will be 
your only expense and places you under no further obli- 
gation whatever. 

Don't say you cannot learn music till you send for our 
booklet and free tuition offer. It will be sent by return 
mail free 

Address U. S. SCHOOL. OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











‘Dey ain’t nefer noding else, Mis’ Mayberry.” Mr. 
Steuer explained. ‘‘The lawlessness has to be truv 
oudit of poys mit a shingle. But you say not to trive, 
so | dond’t trive.” 

They were out on the street by this time, and a little 
boy with a tomato in his hand ducked past Mrs. May- 
berry. She arrested him with a firm hand. He was a 
well-dressed liitle boy, which enraged her still further. 

‘*Has this been going on much, Mr. Steuer?” she 
demanded. 

“Yes, ma’am” he replied, with philosophical calm, 
‘‘efery day; und ven I chase dem off, dey say, ‘Ve 
vill go to Mis’ Mayberry.’ ” 

“Why!” gasped Mrs. Mayberry, ‘‘ Why ”—sur- 
prised, as all reformers are when they have set machinery 
which they do not understand in motion, and have 
seen it manufacture differently from what they supposed 
it would. She held the little boy with a firm grasp. 

‘Are n’t you ashamed,” she said to him, “to steal 
Mr. Steuer’s things ?—a boy that should know better!” 

The child wriggled uncomfortably. 

‘*Lemme go!” 

‘*What’s your name, little boy?’ 

‘Georgie Mosenberg ’s my name.” 

‘* Well,” announced Mrs. Mayberry, distinctly, “‘1’m 
going to make an example of you, Mr. Georgie Mosen- 
berg. I’m going to have you arrested. Is this your 
beat?” she inquired of an officer passing by. 

‘*Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘| want you to arrest this little boy. 
him stealing tomatoes—-see this?” 

‘*He’s got the goods,” the officer admitted. 

Amazement wide and far-spread had covered Mr. 
Steuer’s countenance. 

“Oh, ma’am,” he protested, ‘‘you can’t do that! 
You can’t go und arrest a poor leetle poy! Vy, it’s 
fierce, arrestin’ poys! Und vat you dink—der whole 
breshingt vould haf laffs on me if | arrest a leetle poy 
who sdole von poor leetle tomato off’n me.” 

Mr. Steuer’s concern was real; nor was it concern 
for his pocket that came first—it was a concern for his 
good name. 

“‘Vy, I can’t arrest dese poys like dey vas pad poys,” 
he argued. ‘‘Dese poys aind’t tough aroundt here 
dey aind’t efen old.” 

Mrs. Mayberry looked at him with amazement. 

‘*But,” she argued, ‘‘ you were just complaining to 
me of how they act!” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” answered Mr. Steuer, ‘‘l gom- 
plain of how they act—but I don’t want to go arrestin’ 
any of dem!” 

“*What do you want to do?” inquired Mrs. Mayberry. 

“Vy, I vant to do, if you ask me, vat I done before. 
I vant to gif a poy von good lickin’, ven | catch him 
— dings on me.” 

eorgie Mosenberg sobbed noisily, still in the grasp 
of the officer, who stood waiting for the cat to jump. 

‘* Well,” Mrs. Mayberry replied, ‘‘ your methods and 
mine differ. The wise course is plain to me. This 
boy ought to be arrested. He won’t be shut up, of 
course; he ’ll just be fined. It’ll be a lesson to his 
parents to keep him off the streets; it'll be a lesson to 
him not to play with bad boys.” 

‘*Here comes mine fater! ” cried little Georgie Mosen- 
berg. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Steuer, you make me to hide in your 
store!” he implored. 

Coming down the street, Mr. Steuer beheld his friend 
and ally, Mr. Mosenberg. The scene appeared to him 
from a new point of view. He saw the just anger of 
Mr.: Mosenberg that his son should have been subjected 
to arrest in front of the grocery store with whose pros- 
perity he had had somuch to do. The officer also saw 
Mosenberg, and knew his power in the community. 
He loosened his hand. 

**Cut qvick into the store, Cheorgie,” advised Mr. 
Steuer. ‘‘You dond’t say nodings to your papa, und 
I dond’t dell on you.” 

Mr. Steuer, still shaken with the violence of the 
vision of what an arrest would mean, greeted his friend, 
as he passed, with urbanity. 

Mrs. Mayberry logked at the officer. She looked at 
Mr. Steuer. Once started on her path, she wished to 
have her own way. : 

**Are you going to arrest that child, officer?” 

**Are you making any complaint on him, Steuer?’’ 

**No,” Mr. Steuer replied tranquilly. ‘‘l gif him der 
tomato.” 

‘““Why, you saw him, officer—you saw those 
children steal!” 

‘1 did n’t see nothin’, ma’am,” the pillar of the law 
asserted gently. 

Mrs. Mayberry stood between Mr. Steuer and the po- 
liceman, an impotent but angry little person, opposing 
forces larger than she knew; opposing the unwritten 
law of etiquette of the world to which Mr. Steuer be- 
longed, which forbids the arresting of neighbors’ chil- 
dren; opposing the friendship of Mr. Mosenberg and 
Mr. Steuer, which was one of the props of the politics 
of the district in which she lived; opposing, too, Mr. 
Steuer’s sense of the decency of things. 

**1 don’t understand you, Mr. Steuer,” she gasped. 
“You complain of the actions of these children, and 
now you refuse to take any stand against them.” 

Mr. Steuer looked apologetic. 

“I vould be glad to do anything to blease you, Mis’ 
Mayberry,” he said earnestly. ‘‘l vould arrest von of 
de kids, efen, to blease you, if it vas a bossible ding 
for me to do, but I’m a fater, too—though only of 


’ 


I’ve caught 
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SOUPS 


Stews and Hashes 
are given just that 
“finishing touch” 
which makes a dish 


perfect, by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

It is a superior relish for 

all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an 
otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
Beware of leniestions. 
See that Lea & Perrins 


Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


Agts., N. Y. 








A new system {T§ PRACTITIONERS 


MECHANO- of relieving af- 
THERAPY Teron ceen’ ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS 


WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 


In six months you can begin practising Me- 
chano-Therapy—an elevating and highly paid 
protession for men and women. A fascinating 
study, easy to learn—an ordinary education 
and our course of instruction fits you fora 
professional life. Work absorbingly inter- 
esting. Vast opportunities for social and 
financial betterment. Special terms now, 
Write today for prospectus—free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Dept, 901, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago 


AGENT 
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SEND TODAY FOR OUR 






NEW PROPOSITION 
You will be as- q “a 
tonished at the ' l Ors ty, 
money made 
selling our Pat- 
ented Scissors 


and 1000 other r 
useful PATENTED ARTI- 
CLES, Can’t be bought in stores. Noone else 
sells them. V. C. Giebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 
irs Positive Tension Scissors in 3 hours, made $13.50. YOU 
ban DO IT. We teach you all about the business, and — 
antee to show you how make from 08 to $18 0 cag. 
us your address today and let us PROVE IT. Goods guaran- 
teed. Money back to any customer not Yur pleased. 
SAMPLES to workers, WRITE NOW. A postal will do. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 219 Home Bldg.. Dayton, 0. 
























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
eeStomect Hartshorn oa label 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
NOVELTIES. Catalogue of 200 Free. 


ELECTRI If it’s electric we have it, Big Catalog 3c, 


OHIO ELECTRIG WORKS, GLEVELAND, OHIO 
Che World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, 
Batteries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. Undersell All. Want Agents 
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girls”—he thumped his heart—‘‘I’m a barent, und | 
know how diziblin should be abblied und how it should 
not be abblied. Dere’s only von blace to abbly dizi- 
plin to der yung—und it iss not dere abblied in der 
bolice court.” 

‘I’m sure I’ve tried to do my best for you, Mr. 
Steuer,” said Mrs. Mayberry, and fluttered home. 

Then a little trembling figure emerged from the gro- 
cery store. 

“*Is de cop gone ?” he wanted to know. 

“Yes, Cheorgie,” said Mr. Steuer, kindly. 
see der sgrapes vot bad poys gets you in. If it vas n’t 
for me, you vould haf been arrested! You go und tell 
der fellers dat Mrs. Maybery vas going to haf dem 
pulled in only for me. But I make no charge.” 

He reached out a large orange. 

““You dake der oranche und run along, Cheorgie, 
und you tell der fellers if 1 catch dem makin’ disturb- 
ances on me, I|’ll hammer der life out of dem; tell dem 
I’ll sbank dem goot, und dat Mrs. Mayberry, maybe, 
gets dem arrested, too.” 


In the Mid-Watch 


[Concluded from page 497] 


“You 


that Hargrave, unforced, would die before he did? 
Was Hargrave worthy of that face ? 

‘Look here, Punk,” he said suddenly, as though the 
thought was new to him, “‘ what made you stop going 
in after me, the night I fell overboard ?” 

It was said. The thought of the whole crew, of the 
whole mess, of the whole fleet, who knew the story, 
had been voiced, and the words fell on the stillness, 
heavy, leaden with the weight of their own import. 

Hargrave had turned, shaker in hand, at the first 
sound of the old Academy name that only Reeves used 
now. He met Reeves’ eyes, searching, commanding, 
appealing, from the bunk. A curious smile crept into 
his face. He addressed only Reeves, as though he 
would justify himself to him alone. He looked from 
Reeves to the pictured face. 

‘*It came, to me then in a flash,” he said quietly, 
‘‘something she told me long ago—something she re- 
peated in the letter | got from her that day. I couldn't 
tisk her happiness—even for you, Pokey—nor her 
struggle afterwards alone—if | went down too. It was 
just that I was afraid. Sail that bottle down this way, 
will you?” 

Reeves passed the bottle obediently; and in the 
silence, broken only by the vigorous shaking of the 
mixture, he turned hastily and peeped out of the port 
at the still Manila harbor beyond. 

It was as he had always thought. Hargrave was 
worthy of that face. 


Those Wonderful Southern Railroads 


arvey L. BeatTig, an attorney of Charleston, South 

Carolina, was talking of Southern railroads and the 
inadvisability of trusting to their printed schedules for 
information. 

‘*There was a case, not long ago,” said he, ‘‘of a 
commercial traveler who, to get from one small town in 
Georgia to another, had to make a close connection at 
an intermediate hamlet, and the only train from the 
original point by which the connection could be accom- 
plished left there at 5:26 in the afternoon. In order 
that he should make no mistake he arrived at the depot 
ten minutes before train time. Judge of his astonish- 
ment when, upon inquiry, he learned that his train had 
passed through at about 5:12 o’clock. 

‘* At first he was so astounded by the fact of a train 
in those parts not only being on time, but ahead of it, 
that he said nothing. But, later, when he had calcu- 
lated that this freak of service had probably cost him 
much in the way of business, he determined to give the 
railroad a lesson it would not soon forget. 

‘*He hunted up a disgruntled attorney, who took the 
case on shares and instituted suit against the company 
for damages. In court the lawyer made a brilliant argu- 
ment and the judge was so impressed by the unusual 
nature of the railroad’s offense that he was just about 
to give judgment for the complainant when the com- 
pany’s legal representative arose, and, in a few words 
made it clear that his client was not in the least liable. 
He explained that the train which the ‘drummer’ 
missed was the flyer due in that town at 5:26 the day 
before, and that the train the traveler had planned to 


take did not arrive until after 8 o’clock the next 
morning. 
“The case was thrown out of court and the 


commercial traveler was conveyed to a sanitarium.” 
* * 


Fortunately for us all, the gold in human nature 
remains gold, whatever its alloys from base con- 
tacts; and it is worth mining for, though there be 
but a grain of it in a ton of dross.—David Graham 
Phillips. 

+ . . 

A soldier who had been shot, looked at the 
bullet-hole in his leg and said, ‘‘ Just what my wife 
wanted. That will get me a furlough. My, won’t 
she be pleased !”’ 
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The dessert ’s coming—and it’s JELL-O 


What is dinner without dessert—to grown-ups or to children? 
joy of childhood, the satisfying solace of old age. 
some, healthful, nutritious. It’s a great triumph in cookery to provide a dessert that 
pleases the palate without injuring the stomach or disturbing digestion. That triumph 
is achieved in ; 


A good dessert is the 
But be sure the dessert is whole- 


JELL-O 


the dainty, delicate, delicious dessert-—Full of nutriment and as harmless as honey. 





A half dozen countries contribute to the making of the little 10-cent 
package of Jell-O. The pure Gelatine comes from far away France; 
Sunny Italy sends the fruit oils and acids; the fruit ethers come 
from Germany, the vanilla from Mexico, the vegetable colors 
from Spain, the sugar from Cuba—all brought to your table in 
a most delicious and dainty compound so pure and whole- 
some that it «‘agrees’’ with the most delicate stomach 
and is relished by young and old. 
It requires no expert to prepare it. No cooking, no sweetening, no flavoring, no 
trouble. Just add boiling water and let cool. All done in a minute and the result 
is an excellent dessert everybody likes. A recipe book showing how to make many 
of these wholesome, delicious, palatable JELL-O dishes, sent free for the asking. 





Pure, Wholesome, Nutritious. 
Better than Pies, Cakes or Pastries. 
The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 

















THE OXYGEN CLEANSER THAT MEETS ALL DEMANDS 
for prophylactic cleanliness. As powerful as Bichloride of Mercury 1 to 1000, but HARMLESS. Cuts, wounds, burns, 
sores and all conditions requiring antiseptic treatment come within the scope of its usefulness. 

Dioxogen bubbles and foams as it cleanses, purifies and makes aseptic; you can see and feel it work. OXYGEN 
is the only active agent in Dioxogen. At druggists everywhere. 


THE OAKLAND GHEMIGAL GO., NEW YORK. 








Cleanness—Harmony 


That’s what you secure when you decorate the walls of your 
home with Alabastine. It’s inexpensive and easy to apply— 
‘anyone can do the work. 





















A we 


ALABASTINE 


LY 





The Sanitary Wall Coating 
comes in many soft, velvety tints and brilliant white and is for 
sale everywhere. Send a 2-cent U. S. e stamp for our 
very interesting book, full of useful information, and showing 
actual samples of the dainty Alabastine tints. 


The Alabastine Company, andville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, eg tone Street, New York City. 
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ESE ERB, VRE SPREE REREAD LO YN REELS BRIT TIN IE 


TO KEEP COOL! TO FEEL PERFECTLY AT EASE! 
TO FIND RELIEF FROM SUMMER HEAT, WEAR 





They allow perfect freedom of motion, and permit fresh cooling air to reach the pores. 













constitute the coolest 


r Lo OSE FITTING 


|B.V.D.| 


Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut 
Undershirts 4 


Knee lak 


Drawers, 
50c., 75c., $1.00 and 


$1.50 a garment, coovmenr i908 _ muscular activity. 
by ERLANGER BROTHERS 


and most comfortable 


Sa 


two-piece suit ever worn 
by man. No pulling of 
a perspiration soaked un- 
dergarment over your 
head. No disagreeable 
double thickness at the 
ankle to bind or irritate, 
and cut off air from the 
limbs. No glove fitting 
covering for the knee 


joints to interfere with 











THE LOOSE FITTING THE LOOSE FITTING 


B. V. D. Sleeping Suit |B. V. D. Union Suit 


Pat. April 30, 1907. 


keep you cool during the hottest night gives wearers of Union Suits loose fitting B. 
summer. ‘The coats are made with half | V. D. comfort. 


eves; the pants reach just below the knee. An insertion of springy webbing encircling 


‘he f cert ‘ . : the body just above the waist line, and webbing 
fhe B. V'. D. Loose Fitting Sleeping Suit insertions at the shoulders, make the garment 
cut on large, full, roomy patterns, therefore conform to every bend and position of the body. 

loes not bind in the crotch, or in the leg Devotees of Union Suits whe. hose poe eng 

fron > thi oa. been forced to wear tight fitting undergar- 

om the thigh to the knee where the strain is ments, now have an opportunity of wearing a 
most, It gives absolute comfort to the wearer. perfectly comfortable one piece garment. 


i $7.00, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 a suit. $7.00, a 00 and $3.00 a suit. 



























Every garment of B.V. D. B V D In workmanship, in cut, in fin- 
{ nufacture is identified by the -V. i] ish,and in material, B.V. D. Loose 
} V. D. red woven label which in- coe namie gece Fitting Garments are  unsur- 
‘es you a correctly cut, well- BEST RETAIL TRADE passed. Write for illustrated and 











de, perfect fitting garment. descriptive booklet I. 


All B. V. D. Garments are made of thoroughly tested woven 
materials, selected for their cooling and wearing qualities. 


ERLANGER ae Worth and Church Ott NewYork 
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When traveling for NY, 
business or recreation ® 
Anak revolver offers 
both protection and pleasure | / 


Sold by all First class dealers \ Ths HsR Hammerless 


52 Calibre-weighs 
Send for Illustrated Cataldque = \~~<_ peeabalansa 
JESS EET RSS ORCA UBER CEE Acorale-Durable 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. (amie 


427 Park Ave.Worcester , Mass: finish. Price $722 
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Three Women 


[Continued from page 491] 


“Of course it is difficult,” said her mother; 
“but it ought to be done.” 

“Well,” said Aline, gently, “1 have spoken 
more than once of what | thought about a 
woman’s working after marriage; and | ’ve often 
dilated on the convenience of living as we do— 
but he seemed as surprised as if he had never 
met the idea. It was very hard.” 

“Did you put it to him at once?” 

““Yes—that is ’’— Aline colored. 

“| sk-uld think in your case there would be 
nothing for him to object to,” her mother con- 
tinued. ‘“‘Here’s this blessed Dunham next 
door that answers all the housekeeping difficulty. 
He knows how we live. He has eaten here, 
and seemed to like it.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, he has always praised the 
food. But | think he wants a home of his own.” 

“ That is, a cook of his own,”’ said Mrs. Morrow. 
“He does n’t realize that the food we get is far 
better and cheaper than in most private houses. 
Why, see here, child!—if you were married he 
could come right here and take the lower floor. 
Cara would be glad to get a studio down-town. 
She only stays here to give me the rent. 1I’d go 
to the top-floor. Or, bless you, Id go into the 
Dunham—I’d like to let you alone for awhile. 
I think it’s ideal.” 

“| wish he thought so,’”’ said Aline. 

“Why, what does the man want? He can’t 
afford to marry and keep house in New York 
yet, even in an apartment. He has his mother 
and sister on his hands. He could bring them 
here if he liked. There’s room enough! Then 
when you get richer you could rent the whole 
house. And no trouble with servants—think of 
it! If | were a young man, I’d think I was 
mighty lucky to have things made so easy.” 

“He does n’t like the idea,” said Aline. 

“And when the children come,” went on the 
older lady, with growing enthusiasm, “‘ you could 
substitute for a little while and then keep right 
on teaching. I could supervise, with a trained 
nurse, till their kindergarten age—and then you 
would have it ail in your own hands.” 

“T’d have to be out mornings,” said Aline. 

“Well, he’d have to be in mornings, would n’t 
he? Office hours? If they were in mortal peril 
I guess a grandmother and a doctor-father could 
attend to things until you were telephoned for. | 
tell you it’s ideal!”’ 

“But, mother, he won’t see it! He’s a man 
—he feels differently. I believe he’d rather 
wait, hard as it is, than to have my earning 


| money make it easier for him. It’s not reason— 





it’s feeling. You can’t reason against feeling.” 

Her eyes grew dreamy, her mouth softened, 
the sweet lips parted in a tender smile. 

Her mother watched her anxiously. ‘1 know 
—I know, Aline. It is delicious—at first. It 
is hard—hard to decide.” There was a pause 
between them. Then, “You ask my advice, 
Aline. I know you won’t take it; girls never do. 
But here it is: Don’t give up your profession 
for the best man in the world!” 

“Why, mother!” said Aline. And again, 
“Why, mother!” For the little woman had 
risen to her feet as she spoke, poured out these 
words with a passionate intensity that astonished 
her daughter beyond measure, and then dropped 
limply into her chair again, buried her face in 
the pile of towels, and sobbed desparingly. 

“Mother! mother dear! Don’t cry so! Oh, 
mother, I ’d no idea you felt that way!” She 
was on her knees beside her mother, her arms 
about the shaking figure, caressing, soothing, 
trying to quiet her. ‘Mother dear, you ‘have 
me. Isn’t that something ?”’ 

‘Something !”” Her mother turned and caught 
her in her arms with an embrace that hurt. 
“Something! You are everything! You are 
all—all that there is!” 
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‘*Dearest mother,” said Aline, holding her close, ‘‘I 
would n’t leave you in any case. Whoever takes me 
will have to take you too.” 

Her mother drew away from her sharply, with an 
astonished, almost angry look. 

“It is not that,” she said. ‘‘I never even thought 
of that. Did | object to your going to college ?—to 
your year in Germany? I’m not a common pig- 
mother. It’s. your work I’m thinking of, dear. My 
own life has gone—gone forever—except as it is in you. 
I can’t lose yours too.” 

Aline began to regard her mother with new eyes—not 
as a parent but as a woman, and more—not only a 
woman but a person. Here was a human soul speak- 
ing, showing a side of life which had never been men- 
tioned between them before. No matter how. broad 
the sweep of a girl’s experience, it is difficult for her to 
consider her mother as a personality apart from that 
relationship. 

‘*Were n’t you happy with father?” she asked with 
an awed voice. 

‘*Yes,” said her mother, trying to speak composedly. 
“Yes, | was. | loved himdearly. 1 loved him enough 
to give up my work for him. We were very happy, at 
first. But, my dear child, do not believe Eros himself 
if‘he tells you that love is enough. It isn’t. We have 
other faculties, other powers and desires; other hopes 
and ambitions. | cared for music more than anything 
else in the world. I had a voice—once.” 

Aline looked,at her with big eyes slowly filling with 
sympathetic tears; she had never heard her mother sing. 

“And you gave it up for him?” 

**Yes, for love. AndI had love—until he died. He 
didn’t intend to die,” she said with a twitching smile. 
“*But the voice went first. You see he did not care for 
music at all; especially vocal music; and he hated to 
have me go out without him. There was no time to 
practise; nothing to practise for. It went.” 

*‘Couldn’t you have—couldn’t you teach music 
even yet?” suggested the girl. 

““No, dear; | couldn’t bear it. It is simply gone. | 
made my choice and stood by it. But even while | 
had him—even when heart and hands were full—there 
was always this great empty place. 

‘*1 wasn’t a good housekeeper,” she went on. ‘‘It 
was very difficult, and not very successful. 1 tried to 
be a good mother; but two of you died. My principal 
work for you was done long ago—it is ten years since 
your father went. I am forty-eight now and may live 
ten, twenty, thirty years more. And, except for you, 
my life is empty.” 

There was silence between them for a while. Aline 
tried to consider her own life stretching ahead, some 
fifty years more, perhaps, with all its special interests 
gone. 

“*If you care for my advice, if my life can be of any 
use to save yours,” said Mrs. Morrow, ‘‘ you will stick 
to your work as your aunt did. She was wiser than 1; 
she refused to give it up. Now she is successful— 
known, honored, well-paid, and has the glory of fulfil- 
ment! Yours is mother-work too. You can love and 
help more children than you could ever have of your 
own. Oh, you’ll be hungry, of course! You'll long 
for love—you ’ll long for your own babies. But I tell 
you if you have them—and don’t have your work— 
you'll be hungrier! ” 

* * * * * * * 

Aline sat late that night. It was not the advice she 
had looked for from the quiet, patient, loving woman 
she had always known, and never known. It grieved 
her to think that her father could ever have required, 
ever have allowed, such a sacrifice. Then she con- 
cluded that he probably never dreamed of its full cost; 
that her mother was not one to complain of a bargain 
made. 

‘*! thought they got over it,” she said to herself. ‘‘l 
never dreamed that a woman of fifty—I guess | never 
thought much about women of fifty, to say the truth. 
1 wonder if she can’t branch out some way even now. 
She was happy with father. I can remember that my- 
self. And she had children. Yet all the time—a whole 
lifetime, near fifty years already—without the work one 
is made for! Poor mother,” she whispered, “poor, 
poor mother!” And plans for her mother’s life mingled 
with hopes and fears for her own as she finally dropped 
asleep. 

Ill. 

"THe next day she consulted her aunt. 

They were great friends. Miss Upton was younger 
than her sister and had always been a good deal with 
her. She was a painter, and a good one, doing ex- 
cellent portrait work and having quite a reputation for 
a certain kind of pictures—charming pictures of babies 
and children. 

‘*Aunt Cara,” Aline settled herself in the quaint, 
high-backed ‘ armchair in her aunt’s well-decorated 
room; ‘‘ will you give me some advice on a very solemn 
question ?” 

Miss Cara Upton turned a brave, handsome face upon 
her. ‘‘Of course I will. 





Giving advice is a pleasure | 


to all of us—more especially to women—most especially | 


to unmarried women. Is it whom you shall marry? 
Marry Dr. Hale by all means. 


myself.” 


I’d like to marry him | 


‘Neither you nor mother seems to have been in any | 


doubt as to Dr. Hale’s intentions,” said Aline, with 
amusement. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


““Why, no; were you? He’s a fine man—good 
family, good character, good looks, and a noble profes- 
sion. If that’s the question, | wonder you want 
advice.” 

‘*No,” said Aline, ‘‘that’s not the question. The 
question is, shall | drop my work? Give up school- 
teaching to be his wife 

Miss Upton stopped smiling and sat up straight. 

‘“Does he make it a condition?” she asked. 

‘*1’m afraid he does,” said Aline: 

‘*Then do it,” said her aunt. ‘‘Do it in a minute! 
Drop it once and for ali! Forswear it—forget it—and 
thank the Lord for giving you a good man’s love!” 

Aline was startled. This fierce intensity, this set, 
white face, this torrent of eager words—she did not 
know her merry, easy-going aunt. 

‘“Why, Aunt Cara—I—you—I thought you were—” 
She was at a loss for words, but her aunt was not. 

“You thought | was happy in my chosen work, no 
doubt. Everybody thinksso. I mean they shall. I had 
my chance of happiness, and lost it; but | made my 
choice and I stand by it. I’m a good loser—we Up- 
tons are. I never let even your mother know. She 
had her happiness; she thought I had mine!” 

Aline’s heart was stirred with pride. These Uptons 
were good losers, both of them. 

“*But you are young,” her aunt went on. “ You 
have your best years yet to live. You have the crown 
and glory and blessing of life in your hands. Take it, 
Aline, take it—and thank God!” 

Aline stared at her. She was walking up and down 
the ;pretty room with swift, nervous steps, her hands 
clenched, her breath coming quickly. 

“I’ve never spoken about this to a living soul,” she 
said. ‘‘But I love you, Aline. You are a splendid 
girl, and | don’t want you to spoil your life as I spoiled 
mine.” 

““Don’t, Aunt Cara. Don’t speak of it if it hurts 
you; | understand—” But her aunt broke in upon her. 

“Understand? You don’t understand! No woman 
could possibly understand unless she had lived twenty 
years without love and knew that she had thrown it 
away.” 

She was silent for a moment, and Aline asked gently, 
‘“‘Isn’t the work a joy, Aunt Cara? Your success— 
your wide, free life 

‘*Of course it is!” her aunt answered fiercely; ‘‘and 
my clothes are a joy to me, and my dinner, and plenty 
of things; but they do not, unfortunately, meet the 
same want. You needn’t say a word, Aline; / know. 
I stood in your shoes; | had the same ideas; and | 
chose the work. Well, l’ve got it—here it is! I can 
paint fairly well—I don’t want to belittle the work. | 
love it. I’ve made a reputation. 1 earn a good living. 
I can help my sister here and do pretty much as I please. 
But’’—she stretched out empty hands and caught them 
empty to her heart—‘‘I ‘ve never held my baby in my 
arms!” 

‘It’s not only the babies,” she went on, ‘‘ though 
that’s ache enough! Just the physical ache for them— 
the little, blundering, crumpling fingers on your face; 
their foolish, delicious, curly feet; the down on their 
heads; the sweetness of the back of their necks; the 
huggableness of them! It’s not only the babies—it’s 
the husband! Women are not supposed to care. They 
do!” 

“ You have so many friends,” began Aline. 

‘*Oh, you make me angry!” cried her aunt. ‘“‘ You 
girl! You child! How can I make you see? Ten 
thousand friends are n’t the same thing as the man you 
love! Haven’t you a heart, child, in your body ?” 

Aline laughed a little shamefacedly. ‘‘Yes; but I 
have a head too, and | thought—” 

‘*Stop thinking—feel! Just make sure that you love, 
plain Jove him, and let it go at that!” 

‘1 do love him,” protested Aline. ‘‘But after lov- 
ing him—after marrying him—after the babies come 
and grow up—there remain the years of a lifetime! ” 

‘*There do, indeed! 1 was twenty-five when I re- 
fused my lover for my art. Twenty years have gone 
by, and | suppose there may be thirty more; I’m a 
strong woman. Fifty years without a kiss even—not 
even a kiss!” 

Her face quivered; its hard lines broke; she too 
dropped her head and sobbed, strained, agonizing sobs, 
wearing out to a breathless silence. 

‘*Go away,” she said. ‘‘I’ll be quieter when I’m 
alone. It’s only a bit of hysteria. But—take my 
advice!” 





i: 


E HAD counted the days, the hours, the minutes, and 
now he came, early, eager, starving to see her. 
The pretty room wore an unusually attractive air; 
roses, the flowers he liked best, were unobtrusively 
present; the magazines he liked best were on the table; 
the chair he liked best was ready by the table, under 
the lamplight. The woman he liked best sent word 
she would be down in a moment—and he sat waiting. 
In this week of absence he had realized fully how much 
he loved this gracious, comforting, attractive creature; 
and now, as the ‘‘ moment” stretched to a length unusual 
to her trained accuracy, he grew fiercely impatient. 
‘*She never kept me waiting before,” he thought. 
«1 wonder if it means—” 
She came at last, in a gown that was new to him— 
white, misty, with a soft elusive sparkle under it that 
made her look far younger and accented her beauty 
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dangerously. The soft-piled hair was strangely attrac- 
tive, and brought out every feminine curve and line of 
her fine head and stately neck. Roses, red and white, 
nestled behind her ear, and she carried one of each color 
in her hand, ‘‘to play with,” she said—a new excuse 
for her. He had never seen her so wholly beautiful, 
nor so wholly woman. Then he remembered the 
little villanelle by Bevington, ‘‘ There are roses white— 
there are roses red,” and his heart lifted high with hope. 

He came to meet her—held out his arms to her. 

‘* My darling!” he said. 

But she shook her head, smiling, retreating, looking 
up at him from under the level brows with an archness 
that seemed out of character with her habit of clear- 
eyed regard, yet none the less attractive. 

“| don’t know yet whether | am your darling or 
not,” she replied. ‘*‘We have to decide that. This is 
a very serious matter, Dr. Hale.” 

The words were distant, the mouth alluring. 

‘*] don’t know you to-night, Aline,” he said. “‘ You 
are another woman, somehow.” 

‘* Well, do you like the other woman ?” 

He liked her so much that it was difficult for him to 
sit quietly there and talk, when he wanted to take her 
in his arms at once and claim his own. 

‘*Whatever you do pleases me; you know that. | 
knew you were lovely, but—I never saw you so en- 
chanting.” 

‘‘Thank you,” she said, with more of her usual 
serenity. ‘‘I’m glad to please you, Gordon. Now let 
us be patient a little yet. If | accept you, we have a 
lifetime before us to be happy in. If | don’t, it is 
better to have it clearly settled soon.” 


He sat very straight in his chair, and she, for all her 


intense feeling, inwardly regretted the long ivory paper- 
cutter he was holding, fearing its days were ended. 
But he laid it down unbroken. 

‘*You have not decided—yet ?” 

“*1? Oh, yes; I have decided. But you haven't.” 

‘1 am too desperately in earnest to guess riddles, 
Aline. Please answer me. Will you be my wife?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking him squarely in the eyes. 
“But I shall be a teacher, too.” 

He had started forward, but checked, colored. 

‘You mean? Aline!”’—it was almost a cry—‘ you 
will not let that keep us apart!” 

‘Indeed, 1 will not,” she answered him fervently. 
“It shall never come between us nor interfere with my 
love and duty to you.” 

She faced him steadily and went on. ‘‘ Listen now, 
before we do anything we might regret. Let me say 
all | have to say and then you may decide, if you 
please, whether to abide by your choice or not. You 
asked me to marry you; you made conditions. Now| 
will answer definitely. You | know, honor, trust, 
love. I make no conditions for you. I do not say 
“You must give up smoking,’ or ‘You must be a pro- 
hibitionist,’ or ‘You must have no clubs,’ or ‘ You must 
choose between me and your family.’ 

‘| have known you two years, and loved you one.” 
She flashed a smile at him. ‘‘ No—not yet! ’—as he 
started toward her. ‘‘l—approve of you unreservedly. 
“Now, here I am, only four years younger than your- 
self, a trained, established, professional woman. You 
say you love me. You must take me as | am. You 
would marry the woman—she would be your wife. 
You would not marry the teacher—she would go on 
teaching.” She went on hurriedly. ‘‘l have planned 
carefully, fully, for household arrangements; for the 
good of the children. That is plainly a woman’s duty. 
1 am no child, you know:” 

‘“*You look about eighteen to-night,” he answered. 
“You are deliciously beautiful, and you puzzle me 
completely. I feel that you love me—you do, don’t 
you, dear r—and yet you sit there talking like a judge. 
If | shut my eyes I seem to hear the New Woman lay- 
ing down the law. If | open them—Lilith could n’t be 
lovelier! ” 

For a moment she looked at him with such a sudden 
mischief in her eyes, such ebb and flow of crimson in 
her face, such sweet tremor and soft withdrawal, that 
he rose to his feet and came to her. She let him sit on 
the sofa by her side, but grew so calm and faced him 
with such intrepid clarity of vision that he felt more 
remote than before. 

“Tell me,” he urged, ‘‘now you have decided—will 
you be my wife ?” 

‘*Yes,” she said; but her voice carried no conviction, 
her eyes no welcome. 

‘* You will not give up your work ?” 

‘*No,” she said, but with such lingering gentleness, 
such an appealing look, that he thought he had misun- 
derstood her. 

““Have you fully considered?” he asked. ‘‘ Have 
you consulted your mother?” . 

‘*Yes—and my aunt. Mother advised me to keep 
to my profession, even if I lost you! Oh, she likes 
you, and she wants to see me married; but—she gave 
up her work to please my father, Gordon, and has suf- 
fered for it all these years! She used to sing. She 
ih her voice is gone—it was pitiful to hear 

ner— 

A hopeless look clouded his face. ‘‘ Your aunt said 
the same, no doubt?” 

_“*She advised me to choose love—even if | had to 
give up the work,” said Aline, softly. She rose to her 
feet and stood tall and beautiful before him. Her 
cheeks were glowing; her eyes shone on him. He 
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HERE are two great manufacturing houses, 
£8 in the United States and the other 
in England. 

The American house has been in_ business 
three-quarters of a century, and the English house. 
more than a hundred and twenty-five years. 

Both of these concerns make a very wide range 
of the same kind of goods—toilet conveniences. 
But each is famous all over the world chiefly for 
one of its products. 

The American house has, for more than a 
generation, held a large share of the trade in 
England with its most famous product. John 
Bull is very patriotic, even in his purchases. But 
when an Englishman at home or abroad wants a 
toilet essential for the purpose for which this 
Yankee article is designed, he buys the Yankee 
product on its name and quality. The English 
concern, on its part, occupies in America a posi- 
tion very similar to that of the American house 
in England. Thousands upon thousands of cases 
of its most famous specialty are sold every 
year in the United States. 

his international trade in each case has been 
the result, first of careful testing of the article at 
home and then of its introduction and promotion 
abroad. And this is true of practically every 
article that has a general sale that has been made 
by general advertising. Only an article of intrinsic 
quality tested in the crucible of use can hope to with- 
stand the melting heat of general publicity; for that 
heat quickly reveals any dross. 


one 








sold for years in the community where it originated. 
First ‘it~ gave satisfaction to a small circle of 
purchasers. Then the circle widened. Then its 
sales extended over a whole state. Finally its 
quality and stability were so marked that it 
became an article*of national consumption. 

Many of the commodities advertised in maga- 
zines are of precisely this kind —things so 
successful at home that it is certain everybody 
will like them. They have to be that sort. 

Moreover, the single article a manufacturer 
advertises in magazines may be only one of a 
dozen that he actually makes. His other products 
are as honest and good value. But this one has a 
universal quality. It establishes itself on merit 
in any city, any state, any civilized country. 
Manufacturers who have developed their one 
famous commodity are unable to make anything 
that will compete with it. Very often the man 
who makes it could produce nothing to compare 
with it himself. This article, somehow, has a 
vast, human appeal. 

=a 


There is survival of the fittest in commodities. 
When a manufacturer. has developed something 
square enough and stable enough. to. offer the 
public everywhere, he usually advertises it 
nationally, in the magazines. Even _ business 
men, who ought to know better, will look upon 
the advertising as a sign that he is “trying to force 
demand.” But really itis apt to be a 
sign that he is coming into his own. 
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“Here ’s something new adver- 
tised in the magazines — I wonder 
if it’s as good as represented,” 


says the re ade r. 


The QuoinClub 
TLT LT Key 


The advertising may be new. But 
that commodity is often staple. 
It has been developed and per- 
fected byexperiments, both in man- 
ufacture and marketing, that would 





Perhaps the retail merchant 





also says, “Here ’s something new 
advertised,”’ and wonders whether 
it is a staple commodity reliable 
enough to put on to his shelves. 


ius little 16 -page 
monthly, half the size 


of magazine page, will be 


= make any local experiments along 
the same line preposterous. Behind 
. it already there is a broad, deep, 
basic, human demand that will 
sell it wherever it goes, and sell 


Even the merchant, who knows sent on request to any Bus- more of it than of any similar com- 
how articles of merchandise rise iness Man who is interested modity, and sell it longer. The 
into popular favor, may not realize in electing. Addven merchant who puts such a com: 
that this commodity just brought Quoin Club modity on his shelves may regard 


to his attention, and which he 


assumes is new, has really been 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


came to her, eager, hopeful. ‘‘l have chosen,” she said 
calmly, ‘‘ both, if you please!” 

Then as he stood checked, astonished, angry in spite 
of his deep love for her, she sank down again in her 
cushioned corner, hid her face in her hands, and—was 
she laughing or sobbing? He saw a tear drop from be- 
tween her fingers and was beside her, his arms around 
her, in an instant. 

Then she smiled at him entrancingly, leaning her 
head back on the rounded velvet, lifting the two roses 
to her chin. ‘‘If | were a man,” she said slowly, “‘ and 
a lover—and really loved a woman enough to want her 
for my wife—I don’t think I’d let a thing of this sort 
stand between us.” 

He drew her to him; his voice shook. ‘‘! thought I 
was right about this, Aline. .1 think so still—some- 
where—but I-can’t bring it to mind. You—are so con- 
foundedly beautiful! It isn’t fair!” 

“Tam not fair?” she asked, like a big-eyed child; 
and she was so fair that he gave a little cry and caught 
her to his heart. 

‘1 won't stand this any longer!” said he. ‘You 
have owned you love me—and I’m going to marry you! 
Do you hear ?” 

“‘And | may do—what | think right? You’ll let 
me?” She put up a hand against him, but her eyes, 
her mouth, her whole sweet presence, gave no denial. 

“Pll let you do anything you think right, Aline,” he 
said solemnly. ‘‘ Only love me!” 

And the roses were crushed and forgotten. 


% 2 
The Ever-Genial Taft 


It was in Iloilo, Island of Panay, P. I., where I first 

saw: the great and only original genial hand-shaker 
and dispenser of good-humor—William H. Taft. If 
there was any one that had a certain vocation down to 
a science, it was Taft. He was the one that introduced 
the ‘‘glad hand” system from one end of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago to the other. Wherever he went, it was 
with the hearty hand-shake and the hand-to-heart talk 
that went straight to the affections of the simple native. 

I well remember when Taft arrived in Iloilo. About 
a thousand natives in holiday attire welcomed him, also 
the president of the town, who was a small, dried-up. 
little man, weighing probably eighty pounds. It was 
with great ceremony that big Taft was handed from the 
steam launch to an open carriage. As he sat down he 
seemed to expand and spread all over the seat until 
almost nothing could be seen of the mummified little 
Filipino who sat next to him. 

After a drive through the town—of course Taft had 
been grasping the hand of every one he could reach— 
they arrived at the president’s home. Taft started to 
alight first, and as he backed out of the carriage on one 
side it sank down, lower and lower, the little president 
following close up. Finally Taft was on the step. The 
nervous little Filipino was trying to give assistance. 
Suddenly Taft removed his great weight from the step 
and the open carriage snapped back to its original posi- 
tion with a sudden jerk. The little president, just as if 
he had jumped off from a spring-board, shot over the 
other side of the open rig into the street. 

There was no doubt that the big secretary wanted to 
laugh, but that was out of the question. As they 
walked into the house together, Taft, genial as usual, 
said: ‘‘| know you were getting impatient waiting for 
me. It’s my misfortune to be big, clumsy, and slow. 
If | could only get down to your manly size, my dear 
Mr. President, if | were nimble and spry as you, | 
would always make my exit like that.” And Taft rip- 
pled all over with joy as he started to distribute glad 
hand-shakes to every one within reach.— ALex Puyots. 

* a“ 
Our Uproarious Surpreme Court 


uriNG the consideration recently by the Supreme 

Court of the United States of a certain case of 
copyright, counsel introduced a number of the perfor- 
ated rolls used in mechanical pianos and organs, and 
passed them up to the court as exhibits. 

Chief Justice Fuller handled one of the rolls curiously, 
and then said, in solemn and profound tones: ‘‘l 
observe that this roll in my hand bears the inscription, 
‘Am | Yo’h Kentucky Babe?’ I should like to in- 
quire whether this personal appeal will render it im- 
proper for my distinguished associate, Mr. Justice 
Harlan, to sit in this case?” 

Before the Kentucky justice could make himself heard 
above the decorous smiles of the attorneys, the court had 
waived the tentative objection, and the case went on. 

* * 
Ready with the Answer 


iss Baxter, feeling the effects of a torrid afternoon 
in June, was attempting to arouse the interest of 
her languid class by giving, as she supposed, an inter- 
esting talk on the obelisk. After speaking for half an 
hour she found that her efforts were wasted. Feeling 
utterly provoked, she cried: ‘‘Every word that I have 
said you have let in at one ear and out of the other. 
You”—pointing to a girl whom she noticed had been 
particularly inattentive throughout the entire lesson— 
‘*tell me, what is an obelisk ?” 
The pupil, grasping the teacher's last words, rose 
and promptly answered: 
‘An obelisk is something that goes in one ear and 
out the other.” 
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is raging within us we suffer tortures until the fever grad- 
ually wears itself out, not knowing that by an applica- 
tion of love which would quickly antidote it, we could 
easily have avoided not only the suffering but also the 
wear and tear on the entire system. 

As there is no filth, no impurity, in any water which 
can not be removed by the science of chemistry, so 
there is no human mind so filthy, so poisoned with 
vicious thinking and vicious habits, so saturated with 
vice, that it can not be cleared up by right thinking; by 
the counter suggestion of the thing that has polluted it. 

An acid is instantly killed by the presence of an 
alkali. Fire can not exist in the presence of its oppo- 
site, carbonic acid gas or water. We can not drive 
hatred, jealousy, or revenge out of the mind by will 

power, by trying to force them 
Looe a3. an out. Love is the alkali which 
Antidote will antidote them. The way to 
get rid of discord is to flood the 
mind with harmony; then the dis- 
cord vanishes. The way to get despondency and 
discouragement out of the mind is to fill it with en- 
couraging, hopeful, cheerful pictures. The discourage- 
ment, the despondency, flee before their natural 
antidotes. Fear, worry, anxiety, envy, moroseness, 
melancholy, can all be neutralized by their opposites. 
We need not be passive victims of the harmful sugges- 
tions around us. 

We little realize what forces lie dormant within us, 
until they are aroused and stimulated. If we could take 
a muscle out of the arm and see how much weight it 
would support without breaking, we should find that 
it would be extremely small in comparison with the 
tremendous strength which is actually exerted ina great 
emergency. In Professor Anderson’s experiments with 
Yale students, he registered the strength of the right 
and left arms of eleven young men. The average 
strength of the right arm was one hundred and eleven 
pounds; of the left, ninety-six pounds. The men were 
put upon special exercises with the right hand only, 
with instructions to center their thought wholly on the 
left. At the end of a week tests of both arms were 
again made. The average strength of the right arm had 
increased six pounds, while that of the unexercised left 
had increased eleven pounds, thus proving that the 
concentrated brain exercise exerted even a greater force 
in developing the muscles than the physical exercise 
without the accompaniment of the mental influence. 
The power which mind imparts to muscle in an emer- 
gency is beyond all belief. 

Many a delicate woman, who could scarcely wait upon 
herself, has, when some great catastrophe removed 
her husband and swept her property away, risen to 
the occasion and not only taken care of herself but 
also supported and educated her children. Power came 
from somewhere which made her equal to the emer- 
gency, and enabled her to do that which seemed abso- 
lutely impossible. We do what we have to. We never 
know what we can do until an emergency great enough 

to call out our reserves confronts 
Mind - us. Then the dominating power 
Is King of the mind gives abnormal 

strength to the body and sweeps 
all obstacles before it. The mind 
is king; the body is its servant. 

The whole body is really a projected mind, objecti- 
fied, made tangible. It is an outpicturing of the mind in 
material form. When we look at a person we actually 
see the mind, or what his thinking has made him. It 
is well known that real gray brain matter can be de- 
veloped to a very remarkable degree in the tips of the 
fingers, as is illustrated by the blind, who can even de- 
tect shades of color, quality, texture, and other things 
by their marvelous sense of touch. Now, this is a pro- 
jection of the brain to the tips of the fingers, showing 
that our thought permeates the whole body. 

Why is it that a deaf, dumb, and blind person in- 
stinctively feels the presence of a grand or of a vicious 
personality near him? It is because of the power- 
ful radiation of his character from every part of the 
body. 

All this shows what a dangerous, what a fatal thing 
it is to hold in the mind a wrong suggestion, for it 
tends to become a part of us, and, before we realize it, 
we are that suggestion or thought. 

We all know that it is the constant contemplation of 
good things, of holy things, that incites to the doing of 
them.and makes the saintly person; that the constant 
dwelling upon and contemplation of the beautiful, the 
sublime, the noble, the true, and the effort to incorpo- 
tate them into the life, are what make the beautiful 
character. The life follows the thought. ‘There is no 
law clearer than that. There is no getting away fromit. 

Probably the majority of criminals were never told 
what a dangerous thing it is to harbor criminal thoughts, 
to contemplate criminal acts. They were probably 
never told of the power of suggestion, that the life 
must follow the ideals, that the thoughts are incorpo- 
rated into habit, and that habit rules the life. They 
dwelt upon the thought of crime so long that before 
they were aware of it they actually committed the 
deed. 

A criminal who has served twenty-five years in the 
different penitentiaries in New York Staté says that he 
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did not have the slightest conscious thought of ever be- 
coming a criminal. But he had a natural love of doing 
things which seemed impossible for others, and when 
he went by a rich man’s residence he could not help 
thinking out different ways of entering the house at 
night, until he finally attempted it. He took great 
pride in going from room to room while everybody was 
asleep and getting out without waking any one. Bee 
time he did this:he felt that sense of triumph which 
follows difficult achievement. He said he did not rob 
so much for the value of the things he stole as to gratify 
his passion for taking risks, and he could hardly believe 
it when he found himself actually doing the things he 
had so long contemplated. He had held the thought 
of stealing so long in his mind that it had become a part 
of his very nature. 

The jealous man who thinks he has been seriously 
wronged harbors the thought of revenge and thinks of 
ways and means of getting ‘‘square” with his enemy 
until he ery takes his life. He may not have in- 
tended it at first, or even thought it possible; but his 
mind became abnormal by harboring the jealous 
thought. His love of revenge grew until finally his 
mind became unbalanced and he committed thé terrible 
deed. 

Think of the awful responsibility of the ‘* yellow 
press” in throwing out in picture, in cartoon, in print, 
the daily suggestion of murder, of suicide, of crime in 
all its forms, of scandal, with all the insidious suggest- 
iveness which lives in detailed description! The time 
will come when the man who publishes these frightful 
descriptions of crime will be regarded as an enemy of 
his race. 

On the other’hand, think of the tremendous influence 
of the suggestion which comes from the contem- 
plation of great, heroic characters and noble deeds, 
from the contemplation of beauty in all its infinite vari- 
ety of expression, of sublimity, of grandeur in nature 
and in human life. 

The law of suggestion is just as exact in its work- 
ing as the law of mathematics. 

If a child is brought up in a 
vicious atmosphere, where the 
suggestion of vice is constantly 
held in his mind, where the ani- 
mal portion of his brain is over- 
developed, and there is no compensating stimulus in his 
environment to bring out the good qualities or char- 
acteristics, then, unless he develops an unusual creative 
mental attitude to enable him to combat the evil 
suggestions about him, his mind will become un- 
balanced, set toward evil. 

One-sided development, a lack of brain balance, is 
the cause of most, or all, of the viciousnéss and crime in 
our civilization. We are creatures of suggestion, and 
especially is childhood extremely sensitive to it. The 
child is a human seed of infinite possibilities, and its 
development depends very largely upon its environ- 
ment. Its brain is like the sensitive-plate of the 
photographer, which responds to the slightest stimulus. 
How quickly children reflect the characteristics of their 
environment, whether vulgar or refined, criminal or up- 
lifting, base or noble! 

We are just beginning to realize the immense possi- 
bilities of brain-building, of faculty-developing, in the 
young. A woman living in a poor section of a city recently 
visited one of the kindergarten schools to thank the 
teachers for the improved manners of her children. She 
said in effect that-neither she nor her husband had ever 
had any training or education, that they were rough 
and coarse, and that the first suggestion of good man- 
ners was brought into their home by their children from 
the kindergarten. The children of those poor people 
had become courteous and considerate of the other 
members of the-family. 

Their little ‘‘Manners”. plays, ‘‘Justice” plays, 
“*Courage” plays, ‘‘Sympathy” plays, and the other 
morality plays which they had acted in the school, and 
which they delighted to play at home, interested the 
parents almost as much as they did the juvenile actors. 
The sweet, kindly, and helpful dispositions which the 
children. brought -into the home revolutionized it. 

It is well-known that brain activity creates brain 
structure, and in this lies the hope of the race, not only 
for a larger, grander mental development, ‘but also for 
the creation and improvement of 
character ‘in’ the changing ~ of 
thought and habit. 

One of the great problems in 
establishing wireless telegraphy 
was the neutralizing’ or getting rid of ‘the influence 
of conflicting currents going in every direction through 
the atmosphere. The great problem of character-build- 
ing is to counteract, to nullify,’ conflicting thought- 
currents, discordant thought-currents, which bring all 
sorts of bad suggestions to the mind. Tens of thousands 
have already solved this problem. - Each one can apply 
mental chemistry, the right thought-current to neutral- 
ize the wrong one. Each one can solve his own prob- 
lem, can make his character what he will. 


If the highest thing in you will not bring success, 
surely the lowest can not. 


The Criminal 
Suggestion 


The Hope of 
the Race 
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URRY TO COLORADO rroyy fine “arm and 
fertile, near Denver, for $9 to $20 per acre. New, free, 
36-page klet tells the tale truly. Send now for it. 
FARMERS LAND AND LOAN CO., Dept. 21. - - Chiczgo, i 


make big mone golfing om, new sign letters 
for office windows, store fronts, and ~ 
signs. Any one can put them on. Write to- 
day for tree sample Bi full particulars. 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 78 N. Clark St., Chicago 











IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 483 
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ON APPLICATION—we will 

mail to any Investor, our latest 

circular describing and pricing 
a variety of Seasoned 


Municipal, Railroad 
Public Utility Bonds 


which we own and offer subject to prior sale. 
Yielding 4 to 64%; 
Long and short maturities; 
Denominations $500 & $1000 
These Bonds have been carefully selected 
in conformity with the best investment stand- 
ards of safety and marketability. The list 
includes offerings especially adapted to the 
diversified needs of institutions, guardians, 
trustees and individuals. 
Ask for Circular G-19 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


152 Monroe Street 424 California Street 











Safety 
Marketability 
Possible Appreciation 


These three factors are of paramount con- 
sideration to investors who desire the safety of 
principal, its prompt availability, and its possible 
appreciation in value. 


We have for sale a very high grade first mort- 


| gage railroad bond, a legal investment for 


savings banks in the State of New York, possess- 


| ing the above factors to an exceptional degree. 


For full description of this bond send for 


circular 640. 


You may require an investment possessing 
qualities differing from these, in which case we 
shall be glad to have you advise us as to your 
needs, in order that we may submit to. you an 
investment exactly suited to your individual 
demands. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
Capital $2,000,000 28 Nassau Street, - New York 


Surplus $6,000,000 33 Lombard Street, E. C. London 




















Gas Bonds 


Have an unsurpassed record of prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest. This is appre- 
ciated by large financial institutions and 
individuals who have invested in them. 


We offer the First Mortgage Bonds of 
a Gas Company which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for thirty-seven years. 

We purchased these bonds after thor- 
ough investigation. We are represented 
on its board of directors. The plant is 
modern and its value largely in excess of 
the bonded debt. Its management is ex- 
perienced and of proven ability. The 
surplus earnings for the past year in- 
creased over 40%. 

A good portion of these bonds will be 
retired before maturity, adding to the 
safety of the investment. 


At the present price they pay §. 40% 
Send for Circular 878-A for full details. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


BANKERS FOR 82 YEARS 


2! Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


This Form of Obligation Becom- 
ing More Seasoned 


By DAVID GRAHAM EVANS 





[Noustriat bonds are 

the obligations of 
manufacturing and mer- 
cantile companies, as 
well as companies of a 
private’ character, and 
form a class of securities 
quite distinct from rail- 
road, municipal, public 
utility, and irrigation bonds. They are commonly 
known as a business man’s bond, and are generally 
regarded as a risk for business men only, for the reason 
that a business man can, as arule, take some chances, 
in the hope of larger returns. 

They are issued against mill and plant, real estate 
and equipment; some are successfully floated where 
nothing tangible is really mortgaged, such as anticipated 
profits, and some in the shape of a bond, and so 
termed are nothing more or less than a promise-to-pay 
note. 

I sat down by the desk of a veteran of many finan- 
cial battles—an old soldier in the wars of finance, who 
has watched and studied every movement of ‘‘ frenzied 
finance,” as well as those calculated 
to build permanent confidence. 
He knows the tricks of both sides, 
yet is human like the rest of us, 
and can only guess at results. He 
is a trained analyst, and trained to a point where he 
can, seated at his desk, correctly diagnose the situation 
of a troubled corporation. He has few equals in ‘‘ the 
Street.” 

His positive ideas as to the cause and effect ot panics, 
industrial depressions, and — flurries are indeed 
convincing. The effect of wars, bad crops, tariff regu- 
lations, and other legislation upon securities he tells 

ou with a positiveness that would put the professional 
ortune-teller to shame. 

‘‘What is your opinion of industrial bonds?” | 
inquired. 

‘There are a few good ones—very few,’’ he replied. 

The conversation would either have ended here, or 
the subject have been changed, had | not impressed him 
with the importance of my inquiry. His opinion of 
industrial bonds as a whole was about as follows, 
summed up in his own characteristic way: 

‘*To the kind of man who is about as nervous tem- 
peramentally as the old maid when waiting for her 
tardy beau, the industrial bond is most desirable. The 
beau sometimes comes, but the intense excitement, ex- 
pectancy, wonderment, and anticipation engaged in by 
her the moment the hands of the clock begin to travel 
on the other side of eight is something that only she 
can twist into real bliseta 1 moments. 

‘*Industrial bonds more often than not arrive safely 
at their maturity, but their holders are very often sub- 
jected to many of the sensations experienced by the old 
maid, and they seem to enjoy it.” 

Certainly this does seem to be rather a fair com- 
parison, if it is not the last word on bonds of this 
character. 

The purchaser of industrial bonds finds himself spec- 
ulating on the influence of this and that trade condi- 
tion, the effectiveness of this and that policy of his 
company, the management, labor competition, legisla- 
tion wars, and the combination of conditions that does 
not seem to play an important part in the fitness or the 
unfitness of many other classes of securities. 

The habitual industrial bond buyer can be properly 
put in the class of investors who demand excitement 
along with their purchase. Men of this temperament and 
with such demands will always be 
with us—so will industrial bonds. 

It has generally been regarded 
undesirable for industrial companies 
to issue bonds, but this method of 
borrowing money is becoming more and more popular, 
and the old-time prejudice is rapidly vanishing. Indus- 
trial combinations of recent years have largely been re- 
sponsible for this change of wntiy 4g and they are to-day 
making a new kind of history for this class of bond. 
Sixty per cent. of the industrial bonds dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange are bonds of large corpora- 
tions, commonly known as trusts. There are few of 
these that can really be regarded as first-class invest- 
ments, where principal and interest have more than a 


A Veteran’s 
Opinion 


The Habitual 
Buyer 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


| 
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fair chance of reaching 
the holder on promised 
dates. 

The list given below 
has been selected from 
some forty odd issues 
now listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, 
and it gives one a very 
small field to select from if he is really concerned in 
selecting those holding out the best qualifications for 
investments of this class. 


American Tobacco Company 40-year 6’s. 

American Tobacco Company 20-year 5’s. 

Central Leather Company 20-year 5’s 

International Paper Company 1st Consolidated 6’s. 
International Steam Pump Debenture 10-year 6’s. 
Lackawanna Steel Company 5’s. 

U. S. Realty and Improvement 5’s. 

U. S. Steel Corporation 10-60-year Sinking Fund 5’s. 
General Electric Convertible Debenture 5’s. 


In the annual reports to stockholders for 1908, the 
directors of several of these companies found it neces- 
sary to refer to the general depression and general in- 
dustrial stagnation during the clos- 
ing months of last year, increase 
in price of labor, advance in the 
cost of raw material, etc., etc., in 
order to fully account for the re- 
duction in the companies’ net earnings. 

Yet none of these reports are really of a disturbing 
nature, especially to bondholders. Stockholders have 
had some fairly good reasons for concern, but, after all, 
thinking men fully appreciate just what last fall’s panic 
meant to our industries, and many welcome the de- 
mands for readjustment, and are quite willing to forego 
the delights generally enjoyed on dividend days. 

It is obvious to any one making even the slightest 
study that this class of bonds does not possess much 
stability of market price, and that it fluctuates in accord- 
ance with changes of business conditions, and very often 
by reason of stock manipulation. Those listed on the 
exchanges have a fair market, and are generally con- 
vertible. They are regarded as bonds yielding rather 
high rate of interest, but those dealing in them are as a 
tule prepared to sacrifice stability of market price. 

With the old-time prejudice against companies with 
bond issues against their assets quickly disappearing, 
investors will soon have many opportunities to invest in 
industrial bonds. Even to-day the field is large, if the 
small manufacturers are considered. It is with this kind 
of bond that the investor must be most careful in his 
investigation. They are seldom handled by the large 
investment banking houses, therefore the investor is 
obliged to form his own opinion and act almost entirely 
upon his own judgment. Some of the most important 
things to know when considering industrial bonds of 
this character are: 

Is the company oo standardized in all 

particul ars 
See Is it stable in character? 

Has the company a considerable 
quantity of property of known 
value, and this apart from its value 
as a growing concer? 

What are the reasons for uncertainty of values ? 

Are these reasons sufficient to give the bond mort- 
gage-rights that will protect the bondholders ? 

Is the margin of security well in excess of the 
obligation ? 

Does the issue look to be moderate ? 

Is it a first lien on a real tangible asset ? 

How is the asset regarded—as slow or quick ? 

Is there a real need for money and for what is it to be 
used ? 

What is the character of the company’s personnel ? 

What would be the effect of a sudden change in 
management or control? 

Are the State and Federal laws favorabie to the com- 
pany’s existence ? 

Have they been fully complied with ? 

If the company is operating in several States, be care- 
ful of a blanket mortgage, and acquire the fullest 
assurance as to the validity of the securities offered. 


Little Cause 
for Concern 


Safeguards 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 483 
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August, 1908 


DO YOU PAY TAXES? 


Municipal Bonds are the obligation of every tan payer. They 
are issued by counties, cities, villages, and school districts for 
public improvements and benefits—thus : 

Bonds issued for city government represent a debt 
that every citizen owes for protection to life and 
property. 

Bonds issued for water, sewer and drainage repre- 
sent a debt for the benefit of health. 

Bonds issued for school—for education—not onl 
benefitting the individual but raising the stand- 
ard of our citizenship. 

Bonds issued for hospital and charitable institutions, 
for the care of the poor and afflicted. 

Bonds issued for parks, beautifying cities, giving 
recreation and happiness to the masses. 

Bonds issued for county drainage, increasing the 
productiveness of rich lands, improving health 
conditions, etc. 


Such securities are good in all times and are not dependable 
business conditions or corporate managemen 
“W/o offer 0 wile ecloction of euch high 

































t. 
bonds, netting from 
34s to 544%. We are now selling some fifty issues of good issues 
in : 


St. Louis, Missouri, 4% | Joplin, Missouri, 5% 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 4% | Mobile, Alabama, 5% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 5% | Bates Co., Mo., 6% 
Hot Springs, Ark., 5%| Memphis, Tenn, 44% 

Send for special circular and prices. Orders can be placed for 
one $500 bond or more as desired. 

Secure our booklets, ‘‘An argument for Tax Bonds“ and “A 
Ss of the E Currency Bill.” 





Our patron extends over thirty States and our record is 
unbroken. No losses to customers in eighteen years. 


Write to-day and secure a high class investment. 


William R. Compton Bond & Mortgage Comp’y 
S8 Merchants-Laclede Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Investments 
The Securities 


offered by us possess all the 
requirements necessary for con- 
servative investment. The bonds 
contained in our list are suitable 
for all classes of institutions and 
Many of the bonds 
are free from municipal and state 
taxation and yield an income 
consistent with character of 
security. 


Write for circular 103 a 


A.B.Leach& Co. 


s3ankers 
NEW YORK CHICAGO © BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


ne 


Is Your Bank Account 


Insured and Guaranteed ? 
If not, why not? 

The Guarantee Bank Deposit law of the State 

of Oklahoma makes EVERY DOLLAR DE- 


POSITED WITH THIS BANK AS SAFE AS U. S. 
BONDS and available on demand. 


We Pay 4 Per Cent. Interest 
on time deposits, interest compounded semi- 
annually 


Write for our folder, “‘ Safety for Savings Accounts.” 
It tells about security in guaranteed banks. 


investors. 





Open an account with us by mail to-day; 
delay may mean loss to you. 


Oklahoma State Bank 
Muskogee, Okla. 


WE FINANCE YOU 


In the purchase of High-grade, Dietteed-caving Securities 
dealt in on the NEw York STOCK EXCHANGE. You can bu 
one or more shares, make a small cash payment, and the bal- 
ance in easy installments. This is intended for Investors of 
moderate means and not for speculators, although you may 
sell your holdings and withdraw capital at any time. 
We never call for Margins 
For particulars address 


INVESTORS FINANCING CORPORATION 299 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















In analyzing the statement of an industrial company, 
the item of net earnings is of great importance in esti- 
mating the strength of the company. Statements for 
a number of years should be scruti- 
nized with the greatest care and 
these facts determined. 

Is the earning power of the 
company stable ? 

Are the net earnings decreasing or increasing ? 

If gross earnings are falling off, what effect has it had 
upon net earnings ? 

Do the average yearly net earnings amount to at least 
twice the annual bond interest taxes and sinking fund ? 

The greater the protection in this respect the better. 
The larger the net earnings are over such fixed charges 
the better able the company is to withstand times of 
depression. Many issues of industrial bonds are suc- 
cessfully placed at good prices by small companies that 
could not possibly stand the test usually given by care- 
ful investors. The many unattractive features of their 
statements are overcome by confidence in management. 
The purchaser knows the ability and integrity of the 
men who control the policy of the company and the 
efficiency of the operating officials. He has explicit 
confidence in the ability of this particular combination 
of men to put the company on an earning basis. This 
kind of confidence, after all, will be found to be the 
basis of most of our successful corporations. 

That this confidence is increasing, and is no longer an 
idle dream of the enthusiast, is evidenced in the fact that 
even though the hard times caused many of the indus- 
tridl companies to reduce dividends or pass them en- 
tirely, stocks and bonds of good, growing concerns have 
been absorbed to a much larger extent by the general 
public than ever before in the history of the country. 
Nothing like the present army of stock and bond holders 
has ever before been approached. The low prices of 
excellent securities for the past eight months have perhaps 
been largely responsible for this, but the most import- 
ant thing has probably been the knowledge on the part 
of the investing public of real values. July dividend 
money has had a larger and more varied distribution than 
ever before, and it does seem as if there are more good 
opportunities than ever for it to be safely taken care of. 

Judging from a general review of the daily and peri- 
odical press of the country, Mr. Taft’s nomination has 
had most decided influence for good on nearly all 
branches of our industries, and the 
feeling that he will be elected 
seems to be pretty generally dis- 
tributed; but whatever the result 
of the November election, only the 
rankest of the pessimists would dare to give voice to 
any other kind of sentiment than that of ‘‘Good Times 
Ahead!” 

Many things have combined during the past eight 
months to halt our financial and industrial worlds, and 
to make them think. What has happened has been 
understandable to the thinking, and to a very large ex- 
tent the demand for readjustment has been recognized 
and is being enforced. One of the most valuable les- 
sons taught by the recent shake-up to business frater- 
nities of all classes is that there are laws other tnan 
those laid down by our law-makers that must be 
obeyed. The Golden Rule has again victoriously es- 
tablished its right to be a guiding star in our business 
world. Faith in man’s trustworthiness, therefore, must 
increase, all of which means confidence, and confidence 
is the very soul of our existence. Firmly place this as 
the keystone of our financial and commercial structures, 
and about all of our national problems will be solved. 

There seems to be no good and substantial reasons 
for hesitation on the part of investors to place their 
money at this time. Securities of the best class, and sell- 
ing at prices that show a very attractive yield are in the 
market. They are of interest to the small investor as 
well as the large, and this sign in itself has a profound 
significance. Securities are being handled to-day by the 
best class of investment bankers in denominations that 
make it possible for men of small means to participate, as 
well as those of larger means. The security is, in good 
bonds and those of the larger issues, the same—the 
yield the same. 

Investors should be at all times extremely careful as 
to their selection. This as a matter of course. Should 
industrial bonds be desirable, be quite sure that you are 
in a position to sacrifice some of 
the safeguards that usually sur- 
round investments of the highest 
kinds. This class of bonds should 
not be considered by women, or for 
trust funds and business surplus. 

There are many instances where this kind of a sug- 
gestion or rule has been reversed. Large profits have 
been made, and company obligations have been met 
without difficulty. Proof has been shown that the 
borrowed capital has not only saved the company from 
serious embarrassment, but has also put it on a substan- 
tial basis; but such cases will be found to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Especially has this been true 
in the past year. 


Analyzing 
Statements 


Good Times 
Ahead 


Not for 


Women 


| * 


When a wind-storm sweeps the forest, it is the 
weakened trees, those with rotten hearts, that fall. 
“If your servants knew as much as you expect 
them to know, they would not be your servants.” 
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The Corner Stone 
Of Sound Investment 


Many individuals are not familiar with 
bonds. They are not acquainted with the 
features which mark sound bonds to be 
among the best investments in the world. 
Either from lack of time or opportunity, they 
have not informed themselves upon this im- 
portant subject. 


Valuable Booklet 


We have issued a booklet relating to bonds, 
in which we discuss some of the important 
safeguards with which every investor should 
surround his money. We explain in this 
booklet, in simple phraseology, what is meant 
by a mortgage and deed of trust, the differ- 
ent forms of bonds, sinking funds, the dis- 
tinction between ‘ flat” and ‘and interest’’ 
prices, the manner in which bonds are paid 
for and delivered, how the interest coupons 
are cashed, etc. 


In requesting a copy of this booklet—which 
we furnish free of cost—you are not placing 
yourself under any business obligation. 


Write for Booklet No. 75 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Sts., New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 








Our Experience 


of more than 20 years in handling 
Public Service Corporation Bonds 


has been made the basis of a booklet which 
we believe will be of interest and value to in- 
vestors who are present or prospective owners 
of public service corporation bonds. We are 
now offering a carefully selected list of gas, 
electric light, street railway and other public 
service corporation bonds at prices to yield 


5 to © per cent 


Write for booklet S 
“‘ Public Service Corporation Bonds” 


N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 
New York 


Bond Department 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
% 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago col 


oe Land 


Secured 
) Bonds= 
at par in sums of $100, $500 and $1,000. In- 
terest paid every six months at American 


Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, issued by the 


Denver Reservoir 
Irrigation Co. 


Mortgages on lands lying close to 
Denver are deposited with the 


35 Federal Street 
Boston 














SECURITY above named Bank as collateral 
security to the bonds in the ratio of 
UNDER 125to 100. Also allthe property of 
the Company, estimated worth 
THE Two to Three 
BONDS Million Dollars 


Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, 
Sites, Water Rights, etc. 


Manicipal Bonds 
First National Bank Bldé. Chicago, Illinois 
Fill out and return this coupon today. 


Trowbridée & Niver Co. No.4 
First National Bank Bld¢., Chicago, Il. 
Please send illustrated description of 6% Denver Reservoir 
Irrigation Co. Bonds. 














IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*8UCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS, SEE PAGE 483 
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The Right Investment 
or a Prudent Man ® 


If you demand a wide margin of security, 

i coupled with certainty of interest 
ments, investigate the bonds of the Parsons ater 
Supply and Power Company, atonce. Tangible 
assets far exceed indebtedness and interest 
charges amply secured by assured earnings. Six- as 

PI teen years of profitable operation guarantee it. 


For absolute safety— 


Here’s a 6% 
Gold Bond 


that will meet your requirements. We regard 
this, on personal knowledge and investigation, as 
the soundest, most flawless public service corpo- 
ration bond we have handled for years. We com- 
mend it, at 107 and accrued interest, for prudent 
investment. The bond at this price nets 5.6%. 


Only $100,000 worth are offered and bonds are 
selling rapidly. 
Write to-day for full information. 


The Kimball Investment Co. 
18104 Main Street, Parsons, Kansas. 
Note: It is significant that no investor ever 


ost a dollar through ownership of a private 
jL an »0oration Water Bond. This is history. 


=. 5) 


The 
franklin 


Jj! 
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On July 1 the Franklin Society paid its 39th con- 
secutive dividend on all accounts of $10 and over. 

It makes the details of enlarging your savings easy 
and convenient. Accepts checks or drafts on banks, 
trust companies, and savings banks. 

Securities: First mortgages on homes in N. Y. City 
and vicinity. Non-speculative, non-fluctuating. 


Banking Department Supervision 


Even a dollar will open an account. Deposits earn 
from first of month following deposit. 


Begin Now or Write for Booklet D. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
For Home a ox and | Savings 


Three meshanaas Street. New ¥ York City. 








New York Realty Ownership 


IS THE 


Soundest Investment Known 
INTEREST PRINCIPAL 
POSITIVE 6% ASSURED 


Principal payable in Gold and Secured by New York Realty 


value in ratio of five to one. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 


Assets, $2,500,000.00. 14th Year 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Write tor Booklet S. 


EARN $5000 YEARLY skoxerace Bust 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
We will teach you thoroughly by mail, appoint you 
our sper ‘al representative, provide you with ready 
Salable stocks, bonds and real estate; secure cus- 
tomers for you and make you quickly prosperous. 
Particulars free. 


INTER-STATE COMMERCIAL SALES CO., 
SCRANTON, PENN. 

















WHY NOT BE A BROKER?! 
We offer the only existing facilities for giving individual 
instruetion by mall in bond and steck kerage. 
character ounbeaneat to 
actual experience, cuabiing men to acquire the 
proficiency required to select securities of value, and 
profitably market them for themselves or others. 
You can make money easily from the investment business when 
ualified in it. Representing as Comveqpentans aNew Lape ne House 
te course is indispensal ble te investors or to those desiring to the business. 
Our booklet is full of facte—is tekinaniines aio ane. Write for ~ National 


The lectures are of a 











Brokerage.’ 
gent Pree. Association of Corresponding Brokers, 40 Wall St. ,.New, York 





Wake Up, America! 


[Concluded from page 487] 


is a case of well-watered stocks against a well-watered 
country. On sober reflection, which seems the better 
proposition ? 

On our Western plains we freeze in the winter for 
lack of coal—that is to say for lack of transportation. 
We pile up our corn and wheat in the winter and wait 
for trains to take it, but the trains do not come. The 
industrial waste in grain thus wrought annually would 
pay interest charges on many a mile of railway—on yet 
more miles of canal. The railroads deplore this as 
much as any one. They admit the existence of an im- 
possible industrial situation when they can not estimate 
within sixty days the time it will take to get a carload 
of wheat from Dakota to New York. Yet the railroads 
invariably oppose every effort to build canals or to 
deepen rivers which might more slowly but would 
steadily carry these products eastward. 

In Europe, water freight supports a civilization which 
would otherwise be wholly impossible.. The same sit- 
uation is coming up to us. We can not long meet that 
by adherence to the old idea of river and harbor work 
—the spending of public money as political pap for the 
district of some favorite son. We can not meet that by 
any selfish doctrine of state’s rights, any special doc- 
trine of local use of national utilities. We can not solve 
this question by local appropriations instead of national 
appropriations. That it will cost immense sums to 
solve it, in the development of our waterways, goes 
without any saying. Are not the markets of the world 
worth immense sums? Still more gravely we may ask, 
Are not general opportunity for our country, national 
calm and political unitedness, and commercial stability 
worth immense sums ? 

Heretofore we have been mostly puerile. Our United 
States engineers have spent some money in riprap and 
revetments on the Mississippi. We have been fooling 
for a quarter of a century with slack-water on the Ohio. 
We have dabbled and dribbled and done nothing. 
Perhaps sometime this country may sit up and rub its 
dissipated eyes and reflect that it didn’t buy much for 
its money the night before except remorse. 

Canada is wiser than we are. With along arm she 
is reaching out for water transportation. Her parallel- 
ing of the great lakes is a tremendously significant 
thing; her Hudson’s Bay outlet another tremendous 
thing. England and the English know the worth of 
water. We ought to counter Canada at once by canal- 
izing all the Mississippi tributaries. 

France can laugh at us when water transportation is 
mentioned. She has only forty-six per cent. of our 
population, less than half our wealth: but she has a 
third more of canals, and many times the mileage in 
improved streams which carry commerce. In all our 
history we have spent in driblets about four hundred 
and seventy millions on all our rivers and harbors and 
waterworks. France has spent more than twice that 
much. Although the mileage of her natural waterways 
is not one-tenth that of ours! In thirty-five years 
France has become the richest nation in Europe. How 
did she do it? For one thing, she did not pay six times 
for a thing what it ought to cost in the open market. 
The gentleman from Turkey Trot might ponder this 
when he makes a ringing speech denouncing our 
national extravagance in rivers and harbors and in our 
navy. We ought to spend four times what we do, 
twenty times what we do; and we ought to save it 
out of our railways. When we squeeze the water 
from between the rails and let it run between the banks, 
we will begin to do business in this country, and not 
much before. 

Our friends of the National Rivers and Harbors’ 
Congress—a body of Americans who, for a wonder, 
don’t want anything for themselves—have in their five 

ears of unselfish labor developed a number of interest- 
ing basic facts. They figure that a territory as close to 
the sea as Germany can handle a population of two 
hundred and fifty persons to the square mile—about the 
ratio in France and Germany—with one mile of interior 
waterway and three miles of railway to each twenty- 
five miles of territory. Apply that scale to our enor- 
mous open spaces, and you will see what there is yet to 
be done. 

This country is not yet beginning to grow; we are 
only in the infancy of our productive powers. Between 
this and other countries there is no comparison. The 
central valley of our country, in round numbers, has a 
million and three-quarter square miles as against less 
than a million for Canada, and they are immensely 
better miles. Thus Mr. James J. Hill, himself a Cana- 
dian born, and student of the entire Northwest, 
declares that all of Canada fit for settlement covers no 
larger area than two and one-half states the size of 
lowa. And we have several lowas! We have not 
yet begun to farm, and have not yet begun to carry 
the products of the farms. When we do we shall own 
the world; and we shall be able to defend this world 
against any other planet which may covet it. 

That is to say, we shall do this if we ever reach a 
sensible plane in American politics. Of course politics 
is against appropriations so large as those for waterways 
improvement must be—it takes statesmanship to see 
that. Yet we have seen by the speech of Senator Carter 
of Montana—who, it may be remarked in passing, is not 
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the same Senator Carter of Montana who was.wont,to 
talk. river and harbor appropriations to .death—that 
there may:presently come days of swift wisdom for us. 
Some day we-may elect some folk besides politicians, 
and treat them as something other than our masters. 
Some time in the near future we may realize the folly 
of ‘‘ trying to force a three-inch stream through a one- 
inch nozzle ”;*that is, the folly of trying to carry the 
Western products on the Western rails. 

At one time, a year ago, fifty million bushels of grain 
hung back in North Dakota, only thirty-eight per cent. 
of the crop finding shipment. . Thousands of bushels 
of wheat were covered with snow along the ‘railroad 
tracks. The farmer.could not sell because the country 
dealer could not buy; the latter could not buy because 
his elevators were full, and the railroads could not 
empty them. Yet this was true while the terminal 
elevators on the Great Lakes were almost empty! 
There may come a time when we shall no longer toler- 
ate the industrial and commercial hardships wrought 
by so foolish a situation as this. . It is one which would 
not be permitted to exist in any other country in the 
world. . 

Suppose we speculate yet a little, the future may see 
all this continent connected by waterways, with freight 
boats running where canoes once traveled. There may 
be a canal between the Red River and the Minnesota, 
one between Lake Superior and James Bay. It goes 
without saying that we shall carry Duluth ore straight 
to Pittsburg by water, and take out coal from Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia by water. We shall revive 
all the old water paths from the Lakes to the Ohio, 
from the Lakes to the Mississippi, from the head of 
Lake Superior to the Upper Mississippi. We shall erect 
a statue of La Salle at Chicago, another at Cleveland; 
and on the place where Wall Street used to be we shall 
have some Rodin put up the statue of the ogre which 
once figured as the guiding genius of America. 

In those days the farmers will get much better prices 
for their corn and cotton, and the consumer will pay 
much less for theirs. It is indisputable economic law 
that producer and consumer always divide the cost of 
transportation. We shall no longer circumnavigate 
Florida. The Tennessee River will bring down heavy 
freight, and chimneys will go up along many a Southern 
stream. 

In the arid West, where the upper waters are 
needed for irrigation, the trolley will bring its tribute to 
the carrying stream. We shall have more than nine 
feet — down the Ohio, more than six feet from 
Sioux City and St. Paul down, more than ‘‘ fourteen 
feet through the valley,” more than twenty-one feet at 
the ‘‘ Soo.” We shall take twenty thousand ton loads 
at a tow down the Mississippi, as we now do down the 
Lakes. We shall solve the problem of the ten-thou- 
sand-ton inland barge, “‘the master of any box-car that 
ever ran on wheels.” There will be- factories then 
where we do not dream of them now. New cities will 
have been made in those days. To supply these cities 
with what they need there will be no fitful and ineffi- 
cient artificial transportation. Toward them and 
toward the world there will flow a steady, equal, 
dependable stream of the products of a land grown 
unspeakably rich and fruitful. 

So much for the material side of it. It would be 
easy to pile up figures. But best of all the future can 
bring us will be the thought that commerce was not all. 
Too much we forget now Spencer’s bolder and broader 
view of life: ‘‘I detest that conception of social prog- 
ress which presents as its aim increase of population, 
growth of wealth, spread of commerce, and not quality. 
A prosperity which is exhibited in board of trade tables, 
year by year increasing their totals, is to a large extent 
not a prosperity but an adversity.” 

It is not too much to say that it is adversity that we 
now suffer, not prosperity that we enjoy. We have 
gone fast, but in the wrong direction, and so perhaps 
have outrun and forgotten our real errand. The mission 
of this country is not to make a few men rich and 
arrogant. It is not to harass humanity, not to flout it, 
nor to discourage its dreams, nor to scorn its ambitions. 
Bad as are the deeds of our so-called captains of indus- 
try, their worst is not that they rob us of opportunity, 
of shelter, of bread and butter. It is that they take 
away hope and ambition; that they take away philan- 
thropy and philosophy; take away wisdom and content 
and calm; take away art and literature; take away 
sweetness and evenness and maturity of development 
in human life. 

But, you say, this is only the old rant. Take counsel 
of your reason. Does not transportation as you know 
it now enter into every strike, every problem of labor, 
of commerce, of manufacture, of politics? Do not the 
successes of a few men, grown rich through the uses or 
abuses of transportation, set us as a people mad to 
imitate them? Can you not see transportation—un- 
regulated, thoughtless transportation—entering into the 
American character? Do you not find it back of local 
selfishness and special interest, questioning each pro- 
posed reservation of our national resources? Look 
where you will, do you not find transportation entering 
into your own daily life? And as you gaze into the 
future on the basis of this present and these ways of 
ours, do you find hope in that future for more oppor- 
tunity and less anxiety? Do you find hope for art and 
literature and all of a nation’s flowering—that flowering 
which comes after the accepted conquest of the material 
problems of food and shelter and fireside? 
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To Teachers, 


tligh School and 
College Students 


What are you going to work at 
this summer? 

The time has come when most of 
you must give some thought to plans 
for the next school year, or to the 
future, if you graduated this year. 


These thoughts will probably in- 
volve the eatning of the money 
necessary to your plans. 





Many of you are ambitious to secure 
a higher education, but lack the 
means. We have a plan that has en- 
abled hundreds to realize this ambi- 
tion. Let us send you a booklet con- 
taining the pictures and experiences of 
many such, as told in their own words, 

In short, if you want to earn a 
scholarship in any one of America’s 
leading colleges, or money for your 
further education, or for any other 
purposes this vacation, let us tell you 
how we can help you. 


We want you to work for us. The 
work is easy and dignified, and our 
instructions before you start, and 
coaching afterwards, make failure 
well-nigh impossible. 

A postal card will bring full par- 
ticulars. Address 


ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, 
Manager, Bureau of Education 


Success Magazine Building, 
29-31 East 22nd Street, New York 
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Koto Envelope Co. 


310 East 23d Street, New York 
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to me once, “‘every time you bring in that 
golden rule business; you really seem to think it 
could be worked.” 

Mr. F. was a man with a bald, bullet-shaped 
head, an expressionless face, and a look which 
would keep a stranger guessing whether the man 
were wise or very much otherwise. He was the 
proprietor of the little stove-store—the uncanny 
place of the village. Stoves, kettles, and kitchen 
utensils were arranged in the window, but the 
display was the same year after year. It was a 
stove-store, but no stoves were sold there. It 
was a clearing-house for all the gossip—good, 
bad, and very bad—of the community. Mr. F. 
was a borough officer, and an officer of the church. 
This little “exchange” was the seat of gov- 
ernment of the church. These men were the 
men who paid its bills and dictated its policy. 
They were the major prophets of the village. 


The Teachers of Morality Challenged 

December 13, 1901, was the annual meeting 
night of the church. A rich corporation had 
applied for a renewal of its charter and the peo- 
ple were in revolt. A hearing was held on the 
13th. The trades council of the city had chal- 
lenged the ministers to deliver themselves on the 
ethics charging an Italian vender of bananas for 
his push-cart and allowing a six-million-dollar 
corporation to go free. The clergy were silent. 
I missed some of our prominent church mem- 
bers at the church meeting. When it adjourned, 
I made my way to the city hall and spoke for 
justice. My church officers were there on behalf 
of the corporation. We looked at each other 
as men might when they meet on forbidden 
ground. Here we were on the battle-ground of 
the community and lined up on opposite sides. 
I was not ignorant of the fact that my personal 
interests and the interests of the community as 
a whole were now struggling for supremacy. | 
spoke for the people. 

The next day the stove-store was hot. The 
church officers were “shocked” to see me in the 
company of such a “rabble.” A lawyer called 
and told me how one of my predecessors had lost 
his “job” for just such an interference. Mr. 
D. came puffing up the hill to the parsonage. 
He was red and perspiring. He wanted as my 
friend to pour oil on the troubled waters in the 
stove-store. He asked me to promise not to go 
near the “labor gang” again. 

I tried to get it into his head that | was more 
anxious to be a man than a minister. He looked 
blankly at me for a few moments; then returned 
to the stove-store and told the men that I had 
given him a solemn promise not to repeat the offense! 

It seemed strange that this small group of 
men should rage so violently over the affairs of 
a corporation. It was made clear to me later, 
when the conscience-stricken bookkeeper of the 
company walked into my house one day with 
the record of the company’s wrong-doing, and 
I found that the men of our church owned 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
its stock. The canceled checks with which the 
company had bought its special privileges were 
laid before lawyers, judges, ministers, and busi- 
ness men, and the only result was that the 
president of the company was sent by the polit- 
ical boss of the city to the State senate as a 
vindication. He was a leader in the church, of 
course. 

The Importance of Creeds 

The jubilee of the church seemed a fitting 
opportunity to revise the year-book and to take 
note of changed conditions. | called the deacons 
together and asked them to examine critically 
with me the printed creed of the church. Ina 
kindly way I examined the deacons and found 
that none of them knew a single article of the 
seventeen. Eternal punishment was the point 
on which the discussion waxed most warm. 

There were eight deacons and four other 
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A Minister’s Confession 


[Continued from 
page 493) 


officers, but not one of them believed the un- 
comfortable doctrine. They never had. I too 
had given it up. But not one of them favored 
either elimination or modification. They didn’t 
believe it; they didn’t want their children to 
believe it; but there it is to-day; and every 
man, woman, and child, as they join, solemnly 
avow that they believe “that the wicked shall 
go away into everlasting punishment.” 


Getting the People to Church 


In these years, as in no other years (save 
one), the church was a church of the people. | 
asked the church members to stay at home 
Sunday evenings and permit me to fill the edi- 
fice with the clam-diggers, the laborers, the poor 
and the nondescript from slum and river bank— 
from all parts of the city. 

I deliberately made the service “attractive.” 
I personally searched Europe for the material 
which would illustrate religion in art. These 
views | projected on a screen with a powerful 
lantern. I had special music, and I found that 
the common people, when the lights were low, 
loved to sing the old familiar songs. We sang 
antiphonally and together. It was inspiring, 
and the place filled to overflowing. Brethren 
who were addressing in thunder tones a corpo- 
rate guard spoke rather despairingly of this 
unseemly display of interest, and one good pastor 
said that he was going to get a “ legitimate 
sensation.” He was going to “enrich the serv- 
ice” with a surpliced boys’ choir. 

The figures of a year-book are often mislead- 
ing and seldom tell the story of real social or 
religious improvement or progress; but, as it is 
the standard they love to be judged by, I record 
that during my last year one hundred and 
seventeen men, women, and children were added 
to the church roll. 


My Offenses Multiply 

William Jennings Bryan called on me one day 
at the parsonage. I happened to be out at the 
time, but the news was carried to the village. 
It was very funny and very pathetic to see and 
hear the results of this social call. 

I met Mr. D. on the street next morning. 
He was furious. “Say,” he began, “‘ did Bryan 
call on ye yesterday?” — 

“Mr. Bryan called on me.” 

“Bryan’s good enough for me! An’ I want 
to give ye a tip. The community won’t stand 
fer him callin’ on the minister. He’s the enemy 
of all stable government an’ ye’ll hev to con- 
sider folks that go down into their pockets for 
your salary!” 

My offenses followed each other now in quick 
succession. The next item was charged up to 
the “‘ Labor Gang.” 

Fifteen hundred men were on strike. They 
were mostly Italians, and the average wage was 
a little over a dollar aday. They had been 
out three weeks, their savings were gone, and 
their families were starving. Some leading 
Italians—an editor, a doctor, a banker, and a 
lawyer—called on me and asked me to interview 
the firm. The strikers put their case absolutely 
in my hands. Armed with the viewpoint of 
the men, | held audience with the manufacturer. 
For four hours we went over the case. I gave 
him nine points, wiped out nine demands, and 
held to one, and this was a slight increase for 


* one-dollar-a-day men. He admitted frankly that 


the point was well taken. “But I can starve 
them into submission,” he said,“‘ and the lesson 
is what they need.” As I passed out of the big 
factory, he pointed to some colored strike 
breakers. 

“See those niggers?” 

** Yes.” 

“Well, they can use a knife as well as the 
Italians!” 

The men were at the gates awaiting my 
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return. Sullenly and silently they went back, beaten. 

For this act of mine, it was determined at the stove- 
store that I should be punished. Mr. D. was selected 
to carry out the order. The scheme was subtle. My 
salary was to be arranged in such a way that the 
amount would depend upon my compliance with the 
standard of conduct arranged for me. 

‘*The Ecclesiastical Society,” said Mr. W., “‘ says it 
kin only raise $1,600 this year and has asked me to 
raise the other $400. Now I told them you did n’t care 
where it came from—do ye?” 

‘*Certainly not, arrange it as you please!” | said. 
My answer, the lawyer told them, was a virtual surren- 
der of the contract by which they had bound themselves 
to pay me $2,000 per year. 


The Minor Prophets under Fire 


The work enlarged. In addition to the duties of the 
pastorate, | conducted meetings in theaters for men. | 
had also special work for the young people and children. 
| arranged a series of sermons on the minor prophets, 
and had delivered two of them, when a delegation of 
twelve men, two of them deacons, called on me at the 
parsonage. 1 was in bed that day, suffering from chills 
and fever, but I dressed and met the men—not at all 
knowing what their mission was. 

‘* Brother,” said one deacon, ‘‘ we came to talk about 
your sermons. They ’re not acceptable.” 

Eleven of them were of one opinion. The twelfth 
said they were the greatest sermons he had ever heard. 

‘Now justice,” one said, ‘‘hes a place, no doubt; 
but these men were screamin’ on nothin’ else!” 

‘*\We want more sermons on love,’ another said 
soothingly. ‘‘Now that sermon, ‘They shall walk 
with me in white,’ just suited me, and others said the 
same thing.” 

One suggested that no church could exist on such 
preaching. ‘‘ They wudn’t hev enough money to pay 
the janitor!” 

After a long pause, one said, ‘‘ Well, brother, let us 
hear you.” 

1 had no reply. 1 was ill and tired, and just re- 
marked as they filed out that none of them had spoken 
of God, or thought of prayer. When thus reminded, 
they got down on their knees and prayed for me/ 

The great coal strike seemed an opportune time for a 
lesson in cooperation. 1 threw myself into the move- 
ment among the working people for a cooperative coal 
company. We organized. The coal dealers fought 
back and we could purchase no coal. We chartered a 
shipload of coal in Glasgow, brought it triumphantly to 
the city, and broke the siege. 

Again the church felt its dignity had been hurt, and 
I was ‘‘called upon.” Indeed, this stroke of diplomacy 
was the proverbial straw that broke my ecclesiastical 
back! 

I resigned! 

The church membership, being in hearty sympathy 
with me, called a council to compel its own “society” 
—which had by a legal quibble repudiated its salary 
agreement with me—to live up to its own contract and 
do justly. The council met, quibbled for an hour over 
nothing and then adjourned; but finally, at the request 
of the president of the telephone company, it disbanded 
altogether. 

* * * * * * * 

The church is now at rest, and some of its friends say 
it is dead. 

But of the minister? Shall I fold my tent and begin 
all over again? It is a grave question for a man with 
a family. 

I was pondering over the matter seriously when a 
minister of one of the larger churches in the city told 
me that for four hours he had talked to fourteen men, 
officers of his church, on the coal strike, and that of 
that number not a single man had a word of sympathy 
or pity for the miners. 

I had spent many years climbing up out of the under- 
world—where I was a mere seller of muscular power— 
into the world of culture, where | marketed mind; and 
I found, as others have found, that the place from 
which I came was less crass, less vulgar, less material- 
istic; and I returned unto my own. 


[‘‘ A Minister’s Confession ”’ is the first of a series 
of articles by various writers upon the Church and 
its problems and the minister’s position in the 
community.] 

+ + 


Too Good for This World 


AL8RT was a solemn-eyed, spiritual-looking child. 

‘*Nurse,” he said one day, leaving his blocks and 
laying his hand gently on her knee, ‘‘nurse, is this 
God’s day?” 

**No, dear,” said his nurse, ‘‘ this is not Sunday. It 
is Thursday.” 

**1’m so sorry,” he said sadly, and went back to his 
blocks. 

The next day and the next, in his serious manner he 
asked the same question, and the nurse tearfully said to 
the cook, ‘‘ That child is too good for this world.” 

On Sunday the question was repeated, and the nurse 
with a sob in her voice said, ‘‘ Yes, Lambie. This is 
God’s day.” 

“Then where is the funny paper?” he demanded. 
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A Staple Commodity 


There is nothing abstruse about Maxwell automobiles. Not a single feature in a Maxwell is of a kind that gives the 
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On the contrary, they re nt simpiye combination of all that is known to be best in automobile design and construction. 
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24 H. P. 4-cyl. Touring Car, $1,750 
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mail to your address, FREE OF CH. 


FOR SIX MON 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


azine {s fully illustrated and contains special informatio 
trating, Cartooning, etc., and published for the benefit of those 
earning larger salaries. It is a Home Study magazine. There 


connected with this free offer. Copy 





“A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


Stoves and ranges of all kinds direct to you from the factory at factory prices. 
Write today for Gas Stove and Range Catalog No.820 Wood and Coal Stove and Range 





CatalogNo.15t Kalamazoo Stove Com 












Stoves 


Kalam Mich. 








HAY-FEVER“ASTHMA 


THE Let Us Send You FREE the Latest Information 
about Hay-Fever and Asthma—Its Nature, Its Cause, Its Complications and what can be 
done for it. A Rational, Common-sense Method of Home Treatment on Modern Lines, 
which is thoroughly and completely successful. You ought to know about this. Write 
for Book N 812, and send names of other sufferers, for copies, Address 






P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





GINSENG 


,000 made from one-half acre. 
he most valuable crop in the world. 
Easily grown throughout the U. 8S. and Canada. 
Room in your garden to grow thousands of dollars worth. 


ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A. N., which tells all about it. 


MCDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, Mo., U.S. A.’ 





SECURED 
OR FEE 
RETURNED 
Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
for one inyention; $16,000 for 


others. Patents secured by us advertised free'in World’s Progress; 
sauple free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


\ esttued WILLIAM T. JONES 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR 
“Parawt Manca” ining valuable inf for investors, 
sent upon request. 1118 F ST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 


2-5 <n <= ~~ Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
AvVICK AND BOOKS FRER, HIGHEST REFERENCES. REST SERVICES. 


» ATENT MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Estab. 47 years. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Best references. ete 
work. Booklet free. W: us. 


ATE Ss THAT PAY. 68- Guide Book FREE. Book 
“What and How to invent—Fortunes in 
PA " FREE. E. E.VROOMAN, 1187 F St., Washington, D.C. 


























An Education 


FREE OF COST 


In the College of Your Choice 


The Success Macazine is preparing to furnish 
a scholarship, covering tuition and all other 
necessary expenses in any school or college, in 
return for a little work which may be done in 
spare time. 

If you want an education and lack the nec- 
essary means to secure it, write for our plan. 
It is simple and practical, and hundreds have 
won out on it. 


The Success Bureau of Education 
29.31 East 22nd Street, New York 


4 
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GRY Motor Boats | 
High Speed 18 ft. = > 


Runabout 
Beam: 4ft.8in. Speed: 12 miles per hour. 
This boat will beat any boat of its length, beam and 

in your harbor. 6_H. P. Gray _Motor, ra Ohatch. 
Mechanical Force Feed Oiler, Mal y Finish. Starting 
ratchet and control in rear of motor. handy for 
operator so he does not have to leave his seat to 

on the motor, Auto steering wheel or brass double handle, as 
preferred. Linoleum on floor. Price with Brass Chocks, 
Oleate, $265. you want to build a boat off these 
lines we will furnish them free to your boat builder if he 
buys and installs a Gray Motor. 


Gray Motors 
G Eagles 


E with complete boat 
outfit not bare, Shaft, Pro- 50 
h.p. Peller Wheel, Stuffing Box, 
‘»’Moffier, Batteries, Spark 
Coil, Switch. = ey 



















itch, etc., 
to install in your 


/h, with complete boat outfit F 
. 2p. (not bare) % $67.50 


Gray Motors are made in the lar- 
gest and most up' plant in 
the world devoted exclusively to 
making 2-cycle marine engines. 

cylin GUARANTEED by a responsible 
1, pty i. oo concern—ask Dun or Bradstreet 
nk in Detroit. 


Immediate Delivery 


Our enormous output enables us to keep stock on hand and ship at once. 
GRAY PUMPING OUTFITS £3: ies 
poses requiring large volame of water. Write for details and prices. 
Write today tor 1908 catalog. showing how we build motors. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 57 LeibSt., Detroit, Mich. 

















Water Supply for 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 

No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 60 lbs. 

The ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “X.”’ 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market 8t., Boston 


Own a Factory 


Big money making concrete blocks. Pettyjohn 
plants successful everywhere. Patented Portable 
and Collapsible Machine is the best, fastest, sim- 
plest and cheapest. No off-bearing. No 

or broken blocks. No expensive iron pallets. 
‘Trade rapidly increases. No experience neces- 
sary. We furnish complete instructions. Now 
is the time to start. rite for full particulars. 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 681 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Start a Mall Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
time. We tell you how. Very good profit. E . No 
catalog outfit proposition. Write at once for our ** Starter ” and free 
particulars. 


Country Houses 















BE. 8. Kruger Co., 155 Washington 8t., Chicago, III. 


™ Do Your Own Printing 
? $5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book 
ae newspaper press £38: Money saver, maker. All 
N 





easy, rules sent. rite factory for press catalog, 
type, paper,etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


TY PEWRITERS wii: 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at} te} M'F’R’S PRICES, allo’ RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shi; ith of 
examination. ag~ Write for Illustrated Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


66 99 Weadd this (say, 5x8; 
BUSINESS POWER” sii arent 
time, direct-method books on personal effectiveness, abou! ey 


ber. Commendation pamphlet (business men in it) on “Will 
“ Success-Magnetism.’’ Let us convince you. 


THE POWER-BOOK LIBRARY, - Auburndale, Mass. 














Seed and roots for planting now 
ready. My a page book, *Cul- 
tureand Profits of Ginseng,” with 
prices of seed and roots,free. Send 









forit. »., BRANDT, Box 320, BREMEN, OHIO. 

Mated pair Write toda: 

kissing — % for FREE Squab 
Tom @ our 

tonnnabein "08 B oOo k 

4& weeks. 


How te Make Money Breeding Squabs 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 147 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 








Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Parchase Exposition, 8t. Louis, Mo., 1904 
Something new. Ideal Silver Polish. 

it or acid. Big seller. 

ted. Send 25 


SILVER SOAP Scrsun*e: #2 


full sized package and free terms. 
BUSHFIELD SOAP CO., Washington Nat’! Bank, Pittsburgh, Pc. 


WANTED in every county to sell the 

Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 

Big commission paid. From $75 te 8300 
—_tT ee & month can be made. Write 


nth for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar 8t., Canton, Ohio. 


PATENTS that PROTEC 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 ote. 5 steaans 
BR. §.\@ A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. i 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Country DO Ctr visi iin sco 


letters more, each with a gilt period after it, for which 
ou must stop —_ enough to count six silently, as M 
Uneesth D (123456). 

While the little boy was pulling the gate to, he heard 
Uncle Doc ask secretly: ‘‘Little girls, how would it be 
if we drove on and left him to walk up to the house 
alone?” And the little girls snickered, ‘‘ T-th-th-th,” 
and said that it would be all right. And the little boy, 
knowing that it was a far ways to walk, lamented: 
‘*No-o-o! Wait, now-uh! Wait for mee-yah!” But 
all the time his mind was working at the mystery or 
M (123456) D (123456). Those letters could not spell 
anything because there were—now—con—consonants, 
without a vowel in between. They must “stand for” 
something. P.M. stood for postmaster (which is easy) 
and also afternoon (which is hard, because you can’t 
spell ‘‘after” with a P or ‘“‘noon” with an M). But 
what did M. D. stand for? All the way up the drive, 
past the place where he and his cousin found little bits 
of toads and played with them, and didn’t get warts, 
either; past the tree that had sweet apples; past the big 
wooden swing that cried and seemed to suffer so when 
it was swung in; and even up to the horseblock the 
little boy thought and thought. And just as the hero 
that was learning how to shave drove off the carriage to 
the barn to unhitch, it came upon the boy just like a 
flash. It was this way: About a mile and a half down 
the Sidney pike there ’s a road that crosses. You turn 
up that road and go a little piece till you come to a 
white house that sets back a ways, with bushes in front 
of it and a whole lot of flowers beside the walk, bache- 
lor’s-buttons, and touch-me-nots, and pinks, and sweet- 
williams, and phlox, and larkspur, and all such posies. 
Doc. Defenbaugh lives there. Only he’s a horse- 
doctor, while Uncle Doc was a man-doctor. Now d’ ye 
see it? M.D.standsfor man-doctor. Aw, it’s too easy. 

And I'll tell you something else the little boy learned. 
He was out in the orchard with his cousin and he saw 
a weed there with a cyme of orange-colored flowers. 

“* Does Uncle Doc make the medicine he gives sick peo- 
ple to make them well—does he make it out of that?” 

‘*Naw,” sneered Uncle Doc’s little boy, ‘‘he don’t 
make medicine out o’ roots an’ herbs, an’ all that kind 
o’ trash. He buys his medicines to the drug-store in 
town. The doctors that makes their medicines at home 
—why, they ’re homey-paths. My Paw ain’t no homey- 
path; he’s a reg-ler physician, an’ he gives folks reg-ler 
medicine, that you have to buy in drug-stores.” 

Thus an inquisitive child perpetually gathers knowl- 
edge. All the same, though, Uncle Doc did make 
some of his medicine at ho:ne, for the little boy saw 
him make it, rolling something like dough into long 
slim strings, which he cut off in little pieces and rolled 
each piece round like a marble, or rather like one of 
these candies that has a carraway seed inside. But if 
you think the pills tasted anything like carraway 
candies, you’re mighty much mistaken. P-too! 
B-ugh! And I’m not going to tell how I found out, 
either. You'll have to guess that. 

Also, the little boy got an insight into the real essen- 
tial nature of the medical profession, which enabled 
him to formulate an intelligent answer to those who 
pestered him with questions as to what he was going 
to be—preacher, or lawyer, or doctor, or what. The 
little boy had leanings toward the circus profession, 
though he dimly saw that that was not to be; perhaps 
he should have to be a preacher or a lawyer, but he 
would n’t be a doctor if he could help himself. What? 
Miss your meals, and be wakened up at all hours of the 
night to go and tend on sick folks? Sometimes Uncle 
Doc had to go when it was twenty degrees below 
Xenia, which must be very cold, indeed, for Xenia is 
away the other side of Springfield. Be adoctor? Nixy. 

It was a foolish question to ask a child, all the more 
foolish because the fates already had decided it in the 
counting of buttons: 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Rich man, poor man— 


Poor man it was to be, and poor man it has been. 
Now, you may talk as you will; you may pooh-pooh 
all kinds of fortune-telling and divination of the future; 
you may say there’s nothing in it, but what I want to 
know is: How do you account for its coming true? 
Ah, coincidence, nothing! You make me tired. You 
may even say the reason why the little boy remained 
poor was that he drew only his own wages all his life, 
and had to ask somebody to let him earn them, whereas 
the proper way to get rich is to pay wages and pocket 
the difference between the value of the goods the work- 
ers make and what it costs the workers to live. But 
you ’ll never shake my conviction that it is the number 
of buttons on a boy’s coat that predetermines his fate 
for him. I earnestly adjure parents and guardians to 
sew on just one button fewer than the number that 
condemns a child to be a poor man all his life. 

It didn’t seem to trouble Uncle Doc much, ‘this 
missing meals and being called out of bed all hours of 
the night. On the contrary, he seemed to like to have 
his loafing spells broken into. Whatever he was work- 
ing at, he’d drop it like a shot and run like a boy let 
out of school when somebody rode up with his horse 
in a lather, ter-bucket, ter-bucket, ter-bucket! and 
bawled out: ‘‘ Fer the Lord’s sakes, Doc, come quick!” 


But Aunt Sarah, you remember, didn’t like it for a 
cent. It was no way for a white man to live. It did 
seem to her as if folks were possessed to go and get sick 
just at meal-times, or when a body had just dropped off 
to sleep. I think she grieved the most about the meals 
the poor man missed. As I have hinted, she was a 
wonderful cook, and as sure as ever she laid herself out 
to fix up something nice, just that sure would some- 
body call out Uncle Doc. And after he had grabbed 
his saddle-bags and had gone tearing down the road on 
old John, you could see her press her lips, and pretty 
soon she couldn’t hold in any longer about what a 
shame it was, and how Doc would never get a cent for 
it. And she was generally right about that, too. If 
you remember, Aunt Sarah was so constituted as to 
worry. Perhaps it was all for the best, for nothing 
could ever happen to her as bad as the troubles she 
feared. But the habit of worrying has told on her 
greatly; she is only a little over seventy now, and yet 
she has a patch of gray hair just above her ears. Oh, 
it must be as wide as your two fingers, anyhow. 

Uncle Doc’s office hours were from 9 A. M. till 9 a. M. 
He might wear out John, and Tib, and Flora, but he 
had to keep going somehow. What did he get for it 
all? What any other honest man is entitled to who is 
of service to his fellow men—a living. What can any 
man get out of life but a living? What should any man 
attempt to get out of life but a living for himself and 
family? Night and day he was subject to a summons to 
any part of his ‘‘ ride,” a territory ten or fifteen miles on 
any radius from his home. Three times one bitter 


* night | have known him to be called out of his bed to 


gallop long, long miles against an icy blast, and he 
responded without a thought of delay or hesitancy. 
When the time came when an epidemic raged in the 
neighborhood he worked day and night, practically 
without food or sleep. The infection seized upon him, 
and his hardy frame, weakened by exhaustion, suc- 
cumbed. Within twenty hours after he said, ‘‘ Mother, 
I don’t feel just right,” he was dead. 

You will have people tell you that we must needs have 
personal profit for an incentive to our effort. Was it for 
money he wore out his life, your Uncle Doc and mine? 

Some few there were that braved the dangers of 
infection (each with a little bag of asafcetida tied about 
his neck) and came within the saddened parlor for the 
funeral. But outside the yard-gate, in the free air, his 
people gathered in throngs and mourned for him as for 
no other man they could have mourned. Who else 
could come so near to them in the most intimate affairs 
of life? Who else knew them so thoroughly inside 
and out? None could have been more trusted, for none 
had to be trusted more. If you will stop and think 
what secrets were confided to a country practitioner, 
you will see what perfect faith he had to keep, or else 
tear the whole settlement up by the roots. There were 
those standing there whom he had brought back into 
the world, as you might say; there were those standing 
there, by the death-bed of whose dear ones he had stood 
and watched, with them, the labored breathing, gradu- 
ally ceasing to be, and the thread-like pulse throbbing 
more feebly and intermittently until it stopped forever. 
He it was that spoke the only words approaching words 
of comfort that can be spoken at such atime: It is the 
common lot of man. It was he that sympathized with 
them as only he can sympathize who has looked often 
into Sorrow’s eyes. 

[The second part of Mr. Wood’s reminiscent 
sketch, “‘ The Country Doctor,”’ will appear in the 
September number.] 


Sa ¥ 
Making Uncle Sam’s Word Good 


ENERAL Tom Epaakr, the first white child born on 

Galveston Island (his birthday was in June, 1837), 
was returning to Galveston from Houston, where he 
had been an honored guest at the dedication of a tablet 
placed on the site of the first capitol of Texas, at 
Houston. We were seatmates in the smoking-car. He 
told many amusing stories of the early days. Among 
others, he narrated his experience as a juror in the case 
of a negro on trial for stealing a mule. It was in 1865, 
while United States soldiers were still in charge at 
Galveston. The negro pleaded not guilty, but the testi- 
mony was pretty clear against him. His lawyer, ig- 
noring the testimony, based his defense upon the 
assertion that the negro could not possibly be guilty. 

‘*Is it not a fact,” he said, ‘‘ that the Federal Govern- 
ment promised to every freedman two mules and sixty 
acres of land? No man can deny it, because it is a 
fact. My client has not received his promised sixty 
acres of land. He has not received his promised span 
of mules. He has, indeed, got but one mule, as these 
witnesses have testified, and the United States still owes 
him another mule and sixty acres of land. | leave it to 
you, gentlemen,” he said, turning to the jury, “‘if the 
facts do not prove conclusively that my client-is not 
guilty of stealing this mule and can not, under the 
circumstances, have been guilty.” 

“That argument,” said General Edgar, ‘‘tickled us 
so that we actually returned a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ 
1 don’t believe the darky ever did get the other mule 
and the sixty acres, but we did all we could to make 
Uncle Sam’s word good.” 


SEE PAGE 483 














































SUCCESS MAGAZINE’S 


New Pnize-Salary Offer 


A Departure in the Magazine Business 





| ta two months past we have been holding close to our hearts the plan for 
an absolutely novel methoa of employment for those who are willing to 

work for us during the Summer of 1908, and now in announcing this 
plan we congratulate ourselves upon what we believe will be the most satis- 
factory system of compensation ever devised by any periodical. 


The essence of our proposition is this: 


1. A liberal commission at the time the work 
is performed. 


2. A series of monthly competitive cash prizes. 


3. A guarantee of certain definite salaries in 
addition to all commissions—with the prob- 
ability that they will amount te consid- 
erably more. 


This is the first time, to our knowledge, that such a remarkable Double 
Prize-and-Guarantee Offer has ever been made. One of the difficulties with 
prize systems in times past has been the disappointments caused by the consid- 
erable variations in the prizes given for the same amount of effort in successive 
months. Our new system cures all these disappointments and makes it possible 
for every appointee to know that he is going to get an exceedingly liberal extra 
compensation in addition to his commissions, if he does a certain amount of 
work—while fe may get very much more. 


Teachers and Students Who Want W ork this Summer 


Thousands of such have 
already been helped by our advice and financial support. A little pleasant 
work in leisure hours as a start has often led to an established business of inde- 
pendence, great earning capacity, and continuous growth. Our unique plan of 
instruction and coaching renders failure well-nigh impossible. 


A line or two asking for fuller information will promptly bring complete 
details. Address 








would do well to communicate with us at once. 


The Circulation Bureau, Success Magazine Bldg., New York 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“Out in the Open” 


nature lovers store up summer health and strength to meet the wear and tear of winter’s business cares 
and the social season’s demands. Lucky they who guard their skin and complexion through the protec- 
tion afforded by the daily use of 


Mennen’s :.:... Loilet Powder 


the world’s best and most widely used pure toilet powder. Mennen’s not only soothes the skin but 
smoothes the skin, not only hides roughness and rawness but heals them. It relieves and prevents 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of summer. After bathing and after 
shaving it is delightful, in the nursery indispensable. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the ‘‘Box that Lox,” with 

Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 

1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 30 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the scent of 
fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER. Oriental Odor No 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper) ‘sive | Samples 
Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 











